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My Lorp, 


Than that of these pages, it is not in the power of 
liter2ture to present to human curiosity a more in- 
teresting subject. 

But theesubject claims to interest by its utility as 
well. 

It has been said that our studies are without 
emolument to others or ourselves, unless the effect 
of them be, to establish or enforce a moral. From 
the volume before you, then, the moral to be gathered 
is, that the stability of a government is most au- 
spiciously secured in the attachment of its subjects ; 
that this attachment obtains in proportion to its 
successful study of their welfare, and their ability to 
recognise its merits; and that it is, consequently, 
the policy of a government to exhibit this conduct, 

2nd encourage among its subjects that education 
which is to qualify their minds to understand its - 
value, and their interest in its conservation. 

The faithful government of an intelligent people 
enjoys, in this predicamen*, as.absolute an exemption 
from the projects of anarchy. of private ambition, 
and foreign aggxession, as it Js competent to a go- 
Vv ‘emnment to attain. 


iV DEDICATION. 


Of governments of a different character, disposed 
to sacrifice, in the exercise of their authority, the 
welfare of ‘their subjects to their own interest or 
passions, the fear of revolution-forms the only check 
to the misdeeds. In the present times your Lord- 
ship once saw the just apprehension of revolutionary. - 
danger composing by concession the rising siracco. 
If then by conducing toa better understanding of the 
laws to which revolutions are subject, the accompligh- 
ment of them be facilitated, and, consequently, tle co- 
gency of this check enforced, and, at the same time, 
the disasters liable to accrue from improwident en- 
terprises of this description prevented, no inconsi- 
derable service has been rendered to thé cause of 
justice and humanity. , 

The taste which would have me add to this volume 
the decoration of the name of him on whose should- 
ers has so worthily descended the mantle of a family 
distinguished, at all times, by its attachment to the 
rights of the people, will be easily approved; and 
that the life of one so justly dear to every genuine 
lover of his country may long be spared to that 
country’s service is but the duteous wish of, | 


My Lord, your Lordship’s very 
obedient humble servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


r 


POLITICAL GOVERNMENTS, when formed, are (as 
every thing else) qualified to last, according to their 
own intrinsic durability, or until some extrinsic 
cause supervene to their destruction. The govern- 
ment of the Tarquins, for instance, might have re- 
mained until the extinction of that family, had not 
the constupration of Lucretia and the Roman sou] of 
Brutus bid its proflizacies cease. 

In its strictest sense, the word government signifies 
restraint of, or compulsion to, the exercise of power. 
It is sometimes, however, (as in the preceding para- 
graph,) employed to signify the power. of govern- 
ment, and sometimes, the person or persons by 
whom this power is enjoyed. It is in all these 
senses that this word is, in this work, used; and the 
context explains, in every case, in which. 

in its strict sense, Kkewise, the word revolution 
signifies, not-therelye the abolition of the existing 
soycrnment ; but, as well, the substitution of another. 

i 
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The abolition of political government (consisting 
in the dissolution of the relation of government and 
subject) admits of accomplishment? cither through 
the mere exemption of the subject from the exercise 
of its power, without the abolhtionf the government 
itself, (of which the voluntary cxpatriation of them- 
selves to the East Indies, contemplated by the Dutch, 
under the reign of Philip the Second, would have 
been an example,) or the abolition of the government 
itself. , ° 

The abolition of the government itself merely, and 
that through an extrinsic cause, is the sense in which 
the word revolution is here, and throughout this 
work, to be understood. ° 

By the revolutionary Cause is meant, either the 
final cause of, or purpose proposed to be accom- 
plished by, the revolution; or, conversely, the 
yrievance, or objectionable quality of the govern- 
ment, proposed to be redressed by it. Accordingly, the 
revolutionary cause of the Gracchi may be consideréd 
to have been, cither the vindication of the rights of 
the Plebeian order, disparaged by the privileges of 
the Patrician, or the existence of these privileges. 
It is in both these senses that this term is, in this 
work, used; and the context explains, in every casc, 
in which. 

In the process of revolution, the primordial cause 
is Disaffection ; disaffection entertained somewhere. 

Disaffection, in the sense in which it is here, and 
throughout this work, to be understood, is not every 
degree of discontent entertained towards the govern- 
ment, exhibited in, perhaps, some transient resist- 
ance, and involving np more than a desire to coerce 
or qualify, and not abolish, it; but such a degree of 
discontent as amounts to a distinct desife of the aboli- 
tion of the government. Of the former kind, was that 
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which would occasionally clamour in the forum for a 
distribution of cern, remission of debts, or a division of 
the conquered territory, and admitted of being satis- 
fied with those cancessions : such also was that of 
tie Commons of Spain, who, under the conduct of 
-Don Juan de Padilla, would hare obliged the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth to make their country the 
seat of his government; while of the latter kind, 
was that which, with Catiline, exacted no less than 
the slaughter of the Senate. 

fn the total absence of disaffection towards it, the 
government 1s absolutely secure, and only begins to 
be in danger when disaffection has originated. “ Certe 
id firmissimum longe imperium est, quo obedientes 
guadent;"’ the best established government by far, 
is that which is enjoyed by contented subjects, was 
observed by old Camillus two thousand years ago.* 

But disaffection alone, however intense, is barren 
olseffect ; and, to be productive, must become con- 
verted into enterprise ; and again, that enterprise be 
carried Into execution. When Ravaillac had re- 
solved to destroy Henry the Fourth of France, or 
Marcus Brutus, Cesar, their disaffection, proceeding 
from the religious difference of the one victim, and 
the irreconcileable usurpation of the other, had 
become enterprise ; and when they destroyed, 
Brutus, with his associates, Cesar, and the other, 
Henry, then was seen the execution of their re. 
spective cnterprises. 

This then is the triple cause and process of revo- 
lution; Disaffection, Revolutionary Enterprise, and 
its Execution ; and thus is suggested the order of this 
work, ‘ ’ 

dn the first part will be éxplained, What are the 


-* Livy, Bb. VILT. ec. 13, 
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different sources from which disaffection proceeds, 
and the means by which it is tp be prevented, 
extinguished, or enforced; in the second, The means 
by which the conversion of disaffection into reyo- 
lutionary enterprise is to be effected or prevented; 
and in the third, The means by which the enterprise 
is to be executed and counteracted. 


r 


PART THE FIRST. 


OF, THE DIFFERENT SOURCES FROM WHICH DIs- 
AFFECTION PROCEEDS, AND THE MEANS BY 
WHICH 1T IS TO BE PREVENTED, EXTINGUISHED, 


"OR ENFORCED. 





. INTRODUCTION. 


F SHALL introduce the subject of this part of the 
work, with the following observations on the nature 
of disaffection in general. 

First, ~Disaffection is lable to be entertained, 
either, as is most commonly the case, on the part of 
the subjects of the government ; Or, 48 IS Sometimes 
the case, of some foreign power ; (of which, that 
entertained by Porsenna towards the republican 
government of Rome by which were expelled the 
Yarquins; that entertained by the Roman Catholic 
government of Philip the Second of Spain towards 
the Protestant governments of England and the 
United Provinces; and that entertained by the old 
govcrnments of Europe towards the different govern - 
ments which succeeded that of Louis the Sixteenth 
of Franee, are examples ;) or, as is sometimes also 
the case, of some component part of the government 
itself, towards the remainder ‘of that government ; 
(of which, that entertained toWards the Senate of 
Rome by the. ‘ribunes the Gracchi, and by the 
Dictator Caesar; that entertained towards the diet of 
Sweden by Gustavus the Third; that entertained 
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towards the order of the nobles of Denmark by 
Frederic the Third, and the orders of the Clergy and 
Commons; that entertained towards the King and 
House of Lords by the English House of Commons, 
under the reign of Charles the First; and that enter- 
tained towards the King and Nobles, by the Third 
Estate, under the reign of Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, are examples;) or of, rarcly the case, the 
rovernment itself, towards its own government: of 
which the voluntary abdication of the crown by the 
Emperors Dioclesian and Charles the Fifth, the Sul- 
tans Amurath the Sccond and Bajazet the Second, 
John Casimir, King of Poland, and Christina, Queen 
of Sweden, are examples. 

Second. Disaffection sometimes proceeds from the 
general principle of the government, without any 
other disaffection towards the person of the governor 
himself, than such as is induced through the exer- 
cise by him of a government thus disapproved. Such 
was the disaffection entertained towards the govern- 
ment of Louis the Sixteenth of France: the source 
of it, the principle of despotism: such also was that 
entertained towards the government of Julius Cesar, 
by Marcus Brutus and his associates, and that 
entertained towards the different governments which 
succeeded that of James the Second of England, by 
the adherents of him, his son and grandson: the 
source of it, in both cases, the principle of usurpa- 
tion. Sometimes disaffection is merely personal, 
proceeding from the particular conduct or principles 
of the governor, without any towards the general 
principle of the government: as when a form of 
eovernment unobjectionable in itself, is exercised 
by a tyrant. Sometiiaes it is compounded of both. 
Such was the disaffection entertained by those who 
abolished the government of Charles the First- of 
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England: proceeding, at first, from the personal con- 
duct and principles of him and his ministers, and 
afterwards extending to the royal office altogether. 
Sometimes disaffection is of none of these descrip- 
tions ; but proceeds from the desire of the disaffected 
to occupy the government himself. Such was that 
entertained by the Queen Dowager and her son to- 
wards the government of Christian the Seventh of 
Denmark ; that entertained by Queen Isabel towards 
the government of Edward the Second of England ; 
anc&k such has been that of innumerable others. 

Disaffection is further distinguishable into primary 
and secondary; that which serves to induce the 
revolutionary enterprise, and is entertained by its 
participators ; and that which, entertained by others, 
induces their support to it. The disaffection, for 
example, which prompted the two hundred Portu- 
puese nobles, who are represented to have participated 
in the revolutionary enterprise which succeeded in the 
abolition of the government of Spain, and placing 
the Duke of Braganza on the throne of Portugal, 
was of the former description ; and that of the peo- 
ple who afterwards supported it, of the latter. 

Third. Whatever is suffered, is suffered according 
to the susceptibility of the patient. The susceptrbility 
of disaffection on the part of the subjects of a govern- 
ment, varies as the influence of these two circum- 
stances ; the political sensibility of the people, and 
the character of the government. 

As that which, exercised upon a person of a given 
temperament or condition of life, and consequent 
degree of sensibility, may produce one sensation ; 
and exercised upon another, different from him in 
these qualities, shall produce 4 different sensation, or 
none; so is it ‘with nations, composed as they are of 
men: and that whigh, in one state of society, may 
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be a source of the first degree of disaffection, shall, 
in a different state of it, be altogether barren of 
effect. | 

That dictatorship of Julrus Cesar, which, in the 
auspicious apathy of Rome, was, by ail but a few 
adherents to her ancient government, contemplated 
with indifference, would, in the age of the Elder 
Brutus, have been viewed with universal disaffection, 
and not been tolerated even fora day. ‘“ Taxation 
without representation,’ which, to a serf of Hup- 
gary or Poland, would appear to be a grievance of 
the most chimerical order, was, by Franklin and his 
associates in the enterprise of American freedom, 
schooled to estimate the rights of a people by the 
rule of the British constitution, adjudged to be a rea- 
son for the first degree of disaffection. 

On the other hand. When Schwiskai had-been 
elected Czar of Russia by the Boyars (nobles), he 
hoped to gratify them, by the renunciation of the 
imperial right to the arbitrary infliction of death 
upon any of their order ; but they besought him not 
to disparage, by such a sacrifice, the dignity of his 
station. What a degree of insensibility or bascness 
on the part of a people of which such could be the 
character of the nobles, does not this conduct argue ; 
and what security in the practice of oppression must 
not the government of such subjects have enjoyed? 

In like manner, among the unenlightened beings 
who bear the relation of subjects to the Turkish 
government, that of “ Hankier’ (Homicide), signi- 
fying a similar right to the disposal of their lives, is 
recognised as the Sultan’s proudest title. 

“@uid rides’ ‘khe west of Europe too has 
been able to supply tp this a counterpart of bar- 
barism. It has seen, in degenerate Spain, the 
disaffection entertained towards the usurpation of 
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Napoleon, instead of abated, enforced, by his promise 
of deliverance from the tyranny of privilege, religious 
intolerance, and the tortures of the inquisition; the 
benighted Belgians, resenting by rebellion the pa- 
ternal concessions of Joseph the Second; and to 
detain the flight of Bourbon despotism, its oppres- 
sions and its ills, undertaking the guilt of civil war, 
the madmen of La Vendee. 

Qn referring to the converse circumstance which 
has been supposed to conduce to decide the suscep- 
tibikty of disaffection on the part of the subjects of 
a government, that of its own character, we shall 
be able to recognise its influence with equal dis- 
tinctness. 

“Inviso principe,” says the sense-condensing 
Tacitus, “seu bene, scu male, facta premunt ;”* of an 
unpovular prince, the conduct, whether good or ill, 
Is sure to be unfavourably understood. 

{he failings of a prince of different character shall, 
on the other hand, challenge, not only toleration, 
but even countenance. The general dignity of 
character of the Sultans Selim the Seeond and 
Amurath the Fourth, procured their habitual in- 
ebriety, not only indemnity, but apologists and 
imitators. This breach of the rule of the Prophet, 
which to others had been infamous and fatal, be- 
came, not merely venial to themselves, but, under 
the warrant of their example, epidemic. Other 
proofs of this unequal censure will occur in the 
ensuing paces. 

It was his recognition of the encouragement to 
wrong afforded by this spirit of indulgence, that 
prompted the apophthegm, so true to nature, im- 
puted by Tacitus to Thrasea, * Plura seepe pecantur 


* hist. 1. 7. 
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dum demeremur, quam dum offendimus ;” * we are 
more liable to misconduct ourselves while we are 
doing our duty, than while we are contravening it. 

When the government happens to be exercised by 
a woman, its faults are lable to engage a greater 
degree of toleration from its subjects, than when it 
is exercised by one of the other sex ; on the part of 
the men, from natural tenderness, and of those of 
her own sex, from not less natural policy. When, 
therefore, the government is exercised by a woman 
incapable or ill-disposed, the danger to the state 1s 
proportionately great. With whatever be the facul- 
ties of the understanding and feelings of the heart 
that qualify to use prosperity with judgment, and 
sustain adversity with firmness, the government of 
women has, however, not been found, in practice, 
deficiently informed: and in Semiramis and Zenobia, 
Elizabeth, Catherine, and Maria Theresa, we view 
the patriotism, the wisdom and the courage, that 
will not allow us to remember the reproach of a 
Joan of Naples. 

This susceptibility of offence and disaffection is a 
political phenomenon which it is the infirmity of 
eovernments to mistake. Adhering to principles of 
government capable of securing entertainment in a 
given state of society, without adverting to what 
may have been the supervened difference in that 
state, and the divarication from those principles of 
the public opinion, or venturing upon the exhibition 
of inherently offensive personal conduct, without the 
alloy of that imposmg character which is to render 
it innocuous, their thrones have lost their bases, and 
fallen in confusion. “fhe rule of Machiavel, that the’ 
vices of a governmens are to be corrected by adjust- 


* Ann. XV. 21. 
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ing it to its principles, is, upon the supposition that 
the state of society has remained the same, indis- 
putably just ; but when this has become changed, 
adherence to principles is the course precisely “the 
most dangerous; and it is the sacrifice of those prin- 
ciples to this change, that policy demands. The 
revolution of 1789, in France, (of all revolutions 
hitherto, the most grandly didactic,) was no more 
than the natural consequence of an incongruity of 
this kind ; a government continuing to be exercised 
upén despotic principles, over a people gradually 
converted from a state of ignorant submission to a 
sense of the blessings of political justice, 

Fourth. Of disaffection, the degrees vary as the 
cogency and pertinacity of its impulse, combined 
with the extent of its entertainment. 


CUAPTER TEE FIRST. 


Of the means in general hy which Disaffection is to be pre- 
vented or extinguished. 


. 

Berore I proceed to the separate review of the 
specific disaffection proceeding from each different 
source of disaffection, and the means by which it is 
to be prevented, extinguished, or enforced, I shall 
propose some considerations not proper, exclusively, 
to any of those subjects, but pertinent, in common, to 
them all. ; 

First. To the preverition or extinction of cdisaffee- 
tion, the obvious exmedient 1 is, the concession of that 
from the desire of which tt proceeds, 
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To the efficacy of this expedient, it is important, 
that the concession appear to be spontaneous, and 
not compulsory; and absolutely necessary, that it 
be made before the demand of i, have contracted a 
revolutionary character. Concession being compul- 
sory, the benefited will still choose to consider the 
tear of revolution to have been ‘their real benefactor, 
and the government but the dispensing hand. (Con- 
cession thus tardily made is ungraciously recelyed, 
and, if ever qualified to avert revolution, is yet inaf- 
fectual to the purpose of conciliation. The denfind 
having contracted a revolutionary character, conces- 
sion is hopeless ; and all that is left to the govern- 
ment which has chosen to attend the supervention of 
such a crisis is, not to relax its strength by unsea~ 
sonable concessions, but undertake the counteraction 
of the enterprise, and whatever hazard it involves. 

Charles the First of England and Louig the Six- 
teenth of France had, before thetr deaths, conceded 
the several objects of the people’s claims, which they 
had, before, so long withstood. Their subjects, how- 
ever, did not fail to read, in these concessions, only 
their present distress, and, in their former conduct, 
the genuine disposition of those princes : disaffection 
remained unabated, revolution proceeded in its 
trampling course, and they had to expiate, in their 
turns, their obstinacy upon the scaffold. 

When Calonne, the minister of Louis, proposed to 
the Assembly of the Notables, to supply the deficient 
revenue, and do justice to the order of the Commons, 
by the imposition of an equal land-tax, the privi- 
leged orders were unable to restrain their Indigna- 
tion; but when, at thetend of two years, the fal! of 
the Bastile had explained to them their dangerous 
position, this concession was déemed so utterly ina- 
dequate to satisfy their improved sense of justices 
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that they demanded liberty to renounce, not only 
their exemption from taxes, but also every other pri- 
vilege of which they had, at any time, been masters : 
but all was now too late. 

In the course of. the consideration which I shall 
have occasion to bestow, hereafter, upon the subject 
of the revolutionary maxim, “ He who draws his 
sword against his prince must throw away the scab- 
bard,” it will appear, how characterised by perfidy 
have ever been the contracts made with their sub- 
jects by offended governments ; and how absolute 
the folly of those who can be persuaded to remit 
their disaffection, from reliance on their validity. 

The efficacy of concession to the prevention or 
extinction of disaffection, is influenced by another 
principle. It is the nature of man, his present desire 
being* satisfied, still to consider his condition de- 
fective, and to conceive some new correspondent de- 
sire; and such too is the nature of a people, com- 
posed, as itis, of men. The concession of that from 
the desire of which the present disaffection has pro- 
ceeded, commonly serves to afford room for, and en- 
couragement to, new desires; and the only effect of 
the concession is liable to be the extinction of the 
specific existing disaffection, it 1s true, but with it, 
the substitution of another, derived from another 
source; and it is the character of popular complaint, 
as of public Fame it is, that “vires crescit eundo.” | 

According to the constitution of Romulus, the Ro- 
man people were divided into those two famed orders, 
Patricians and Plebeians ; to the former of which all 
political capacity and qualification, legislative, judi- 
dicial, and executive, were confined ; while upon the 
latter were imposed disqualification and incapacity. 

The perfection of political distribution consists in 
the union of political with personal superiority. 
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From any scheme, however, of political distribution, 
which is capable of being projected, and whatever 
care may have been exercised to adjust it to their 
rule, strict conformity with the dispensations of na- 
ture and education, ypon which personal superiority 
is to depend, is not to be expected. ‘The intellect 
qualified for the attempt must be of the order of his — 
who proposed to combine with the versatility of the 
weathercock, the precision of the sun-dial, upon, the 
town-house of Lagado. But a scheme of political 
distribution so incongruous as this, would be destined 
to be perpetually encountering these dispensations, 
and provoking the dangerous impatience of their 
favourites. 

It is not then to be wondered at, that this pre- 
eroinence of the Patrician order, of which such was 
the character, should have been regarded with jealousy 
by the citizens of the other, and the history of 
Rome, in so great a degree. a history of the contgsts 
proceeding from that source: that commencing with 
a modicum of rights so restricted and penurious, and, 
consequently, susceptible of concession and increase, 
the stock of their claims should have been inversely 
ample; that, demands conceded, others should have 
arisen in their place; and that the assumption of 
imperial power, attempted by Julius Cesar and ac- 
complished by Octavius, in which republican liberty 
was extinguished, although arriving at a period so 
late as five hundred years from the time of the first 
concession obtained by them, in the admission into 
the senate of a hundred of their order, by Tarquinius 
Priscus, should haveefound that stock still unex- 
hausted, and the government of the senate as much 
the subject of disaflection as ever. 

The English House of Commons continued to play 
with Charles the First the game of claims and caqn- 
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eessions, until it had, in conclusion, won from him its 
own perpetuity and the command of the army, and 
thus qualified itself to enforce its disaffection, and 
abolish the government which it had been the policy 
of these concessiofis to preserve. A similar com- 
merce between Louis the Sixteenth of France and 
the National Assembly exhibited a similar catas- 
trophe. 

Peter the Third of Russia resigned his government 
to lis wife, Catherine the Second, in the expectation 
of preserving his life; but the desire of securing the 
government having succeeded to that of obtaining it, 
she procured him to be shortly after assassinated. 

When, ¢herefore, the concession demanded having 
been made, some other desire will supervene, and, 
from the refusal of its object, new disaffection, 
equally or more dangerous than that the remedy 
of which is contemplated, accrue, concession is, 
unless the government be disposed to concede the 
object of such ulterior desire as well, ineffectual. 

Second, Having considered the efficacy of conces- 
sion to the prevention or extinction of disaffection, I 
proceed to explain, how refusal may, conversely, be 
made to minister to the prevention of it. 

_ When the concession demanded having been made, 

some other desire will supervene, and, from the re- 
fusal of its object, disaffection will originate, or dis- 
affection of superior degree to the existing be sub- 
stituted, the refusal of the concession demanded 1 is 
capable of the prevention of disaffection. 

In such a case, it follows, that, unless the govern- 
ment be disposed to concede the object of such ulte- 
rior desire as well, the refusal ‘of the concession de- 
manded, however inexpensive, from the character of 
its object, the concession be, is politic. | 

fn effigy stuffed with hay is provided for young 
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dogs, on which exercising their spirit of mischief, it 
is detained from subjects of more value: and happy 
is the ‘government provided with some vapid griev- 
ance, on which to exercise the spirit of popular com- 
plaint. ° | 

Third. When disaffection has seemed to the Go- 
vernment, to depend, for its object or patronage, upon - 
some certain person or persons, the ordinary expe- 
dient, to the prevention or extinction of it, has been 
the procuration of their destruction. _ : 

The consideration which I shall, hereafter, bestéw 
upon the subject, “ Of the execution and counterac- 
tion of revolutionary enterprise, through the means 
of assassination,” will include, in effect, that of the 
policy of this expedient for the prevention or ex- 
tinction of disaffection; and, indeed, its policy in 
each of the three gradations involved in the revolu- 
tionary process. : 

The purpose of the destruction of those upon whom 
the disaffection has seemed to the government* to 
depend, being no more than their incapacitation by 
its means, the policy which would, in some eases, 
seem to exact their destruction, has, in others, seemed 
to admit of being satisfied by expedients of milder 
character. 

When the Romans had succeeded in the esta- 
blishment of their sovereignty in. Greece, they pro- 
jected, for the extinction of the disaffection induced 
by their usurpation, the removal to Rome of more 
than a thousand of the more influential citizens of — 
Achza, the state by which they had been chiefly op- 
posed. 

Fourth. Another expedient, for the extinction of 
disaffection, is the converse of this; namely, the 
corruption of the patfons or efluential adherents of 


the cause. | 
| 
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This expedient is of double the efficacy, at the 
least, of the other ; since that does but annihilate an 
adversary, while this converts him into an auxiliary. 

The patrons or more influential adherents being, 
as it were, the representatives of the cause, their 
apostacy serves to involve, in indiscriminate disho- 
nour, both it and its participators; and these, ac- 
cordingly, hasten to relieve their shame by abjuring 
it. In addition to which, the example of recreancy 
exhibited by those, whose apparently superior inte- 
rest jn the success of the cause, or integrity, had as- 
signed them the eminent station among the disaf- 
fected which they occupied, is liable to leave the - 
disaffected’ distrustful towards each other; and the 
effect of these two causes is, that their former disaf- 
fection becomes absorbed and extinguished in hope- 
lessnegs and disgust. 

It was with the practice of this policy that the Ro- 
mans encountered the confederated States engaged 
in the “Social War.” The cause of this war was, 
the refusal of that people to admit the latter to the | 
rights of citizenship ; and this advantage having been 
offered to certain among them, on condition of their 
renunciation of the confederacy, their acceptance of 
it served to disgust the remainder. 

It was in observance of the same policy, that the 
British Government tampered with the mutual fide- 
lity of the Colonial States of America. In revenge of 
their measures of resistance, it procured to be passed 
an Act of the Parliament interdicting their com- 
merce, and their fishery at Newfoundland. From 
the operation of this law were,excepted the states of 
New York, Delaware, and North Carolina ; but these, 
unlike the tributary states of Rome, true to the com- 
mon cause, returned the answer of the Athenians to 
Mardonius, and rejected the invidious distinction. . 
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. . Fifth. To all but the revolutionary adept it would 
seem to be wonderful, how the cause, to the service 
of which, the destruction of its adversaries could be 
found not an inapposite expedient, could admit of 
advantage from the apparently opposite one, the Sa- 
crifice of its adherents. 

To the prevention or extinction of disaffection pro- - 
ceeding from offensive measures executed under their 
direction, the ordinary expedient of governments 18, 
the disavowal of their authority, and sacrifice of the 
ministers of those measures to the resentment of 
their enemies. | 

Coriolanus, having rendered himself eminently un- 
popular among the citizens of the Plebcian order, 
through his conspicuous opposition to the encroach- 
ment of their tribunes upon the authority of the 
Senate, was required by those officers, to justify his 
public administration before an assembly of the 
people. Denying its authority, he refused to do 80 ; 
and the senate, at first, patronised his quarrel ; but 
afterwards, to avert from itself the disaffection in- 
duced by this opposition, decreed that Coriolanus 
should be judged before that assembly, which, ac- 
cordingly, condemned him to perpetual exile. 

On his accession to the Roman Empire, after the 
death of Augustus, the Emperor Tiberius despatched 
a centurion to assassinate Posthumus Agrippa, that 
prince’s grandson and heir; but, upon the return of 
this officer, to announce the execution of his orders, 
the Emperor disavowed his authority ; and, with af- 
fected indignation, threatened to send the officer to 
account for his conduct before the senate; but, 
having been dissuaded from so doing, he represented 
that Agrippa had been assassinated in obedience to 
instructions given, on his barlishment, by his grand- 
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father, to his guard, “ to destroy him immediately. 
after his own death.” 

In ike manner, on his accession to the Ottoman 
Empire, Mahomet the Second despatched the Aga of 
the Janisaries to assassinate his brother; and, to 
avert from himself the odium of the measure, disa- 

~vowed his authority, and caused the Aga to be 
strameled. 

From their similitude of character, one would be 
tempted to suppose, that the proceedings of the Em- 
press. Catherine the Second, and of Elizabeth of 
England, on somewhat similar occasions, had been 
directly copied from the precedent of Tiberius. 

The Empress Anne of Russia had, by her will, ap- 
pointed Prince John, the son of her niece, the 
Princess of Mecklenburgh, her successor after her 
death. » After the death of Anne, the prince’s great 
aunt, afterwards the Empress Elizabeth, having 
claimed, and succeeded in obtaining possession of, 
the government, caused the prince, then only in his 
childhood, to be confined in the prison of the castle 
of Schusselberg, with instructions to his guard, on 
the exhibition of any attempt to liberate him, to de- 
stroy him. ‘The Empress Elizabeth was sueceeded by 
the Emperor Peter the Third. Him, his wife, after- 
wards the Empress Catherine the Second, procured 
to be assassinated ; and, beginning, afterwards, to ap- 
prehend, from the discontent which was manifested, 
that an attempt would be made to abolish her £0- 
vernment, through the assertion of the right of 
Prince John, she considered it her policy, to admi- 
nister the occasion prescribed fer the execution of 
these instructions, and anticipate any revolutionary 
enterprise of this description, hy the extinction of 
its object. Accordingly’ a military officer was pro- 
cure to make, or pretend to make, the attempt ; and 

Cc 2 
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the instructions received by the guard were exe- 
cuted; and, in order that the crime might not want 
whatever degree of expiation the ‘officer's death was 
capable of constituting, he was_ afterwards rewarded 
with execution too. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, desired to procure 
the death of the Queen of Scotland, her prisoner, 
without involving herself in the odium of being in- 
strumental to it; and hoped to have found some one 
among the different keepers to whose care, one after 
another, during the long course of her captivity, she 
was consigned, disposed to recommend himself to 
favour through the assassination of his charge. Dis- 
appointed in this hope, she found herself hecessitated 
to co-operate to the accomplishment of her purpose, 
at least to the extent of executing a warrant for the 
execution of the captive queen. Such a warrant she 
executed, and left it with her secretary, Davidson, 
accompanied with intimations which were, NO doubt, 
in adherence to her previous policy, not free from 
some degree of reserve and ambiguity, yet designed 
to be understood, substantially, as a direction to him 
to deliver it to her council, to be carried into effect. 
This having been done, and the death of the Queen 
of Scotland accomplished, and become a subject of 
vehement disapprobation on the part of the courts of 
Scotland, France, and Spain, and, as well, of numbers 
of her own subjects, Elizabeth affected to join in their 
resentment, disavowed the authority of the council, 
and the conduct of Davidson; and, to testify her sin- 
cerity, imposed upon him a ruinous fine. 

Henry the Third of England, after he had recog- 
nised the limitations to the royal authority proposed 
“1 the law called “ Magna Charta,” canceled it, with 
the approbation of Hubert ‘de Burgh, the chief jus- 
tice: but having, after six years of contention,with 
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the barons of the kingdom, and others of the people, 
been compelled to conform with it, he, to avert their 
disaffection from himself, imputed his conduct to 
Hubert de Burgh, and joined his enemies in his per- 
secution and punishment. 

The disaffection entertained towards the govern- 
ment of Charles the First of England proceeded from 
its pblitical usurpation and religious intolerance. Of 
its measures of which such was the character, the 
chief instruments were the Karl of Strafford, and 
Laué, the Archbishop of Canterbury. These the 
conductors of the revolution, in the name of the 
House of Commons, impeached; and the king, in 
the hope of gratifying their enemies, consented to 
their execution. 

In like manner, the Earl of Clarendon, the faithful 
adherent, through all its season of depression and 
distress, of the house of Stuart, and, after the resto- 
ration of Charles the Second, the chancellor of that 
prince, had concurred with him in the sale of Dun- 
kirk and other unpopular measures; and the king, 
in order to avert from himself the disaffection in- 
duced by them, first, privily encouraged the impeach- 
ment of that minister; then dismissed him; and, 
finally, participated in the sentence of banishment 
passed upon him. 

This variety of examples is adduced, for the pur- 
pose of showing that, in however multifarious the 
predicaments, it is the same systematic spirit that 
is to be recognised: that Tiberius did but anticipate 
the treachery of the Stuarts, and the Stuarts renew 
the baseness of Tiberius. 4 

The practice of this expedient, however promising, 
is not without its danger; for, while it is possible for 


| * . it . * 
the spirit of disaffection to continue in no degree 


abated, (and we do not find, for instance, that of the 
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prosecutors of Laud and Strafford to have exhibited 
any symptoms of relaxation after their deaths), its 
tendency is, to bring intimidation and reserve to the 
adherents of the government. 

Siath. As the larger wedge displaces the smaller, 
so does the supervention of a greater calamity ex- 
tinguish the sense of the less. 

Previously to the siege of Jerusalem by the*Ro- 
mans, under the conduct of Titus, which involved the 
ruin of that city, its inhabitants had been engaged in 
a civil war of the most unsparmg character ; but, on 
the approach of the Roman armies, their dissensions 
subsided, and they became united in their concern to 
defend the national independence. ° 

It is the remark of Tacitus * and Sallust,-- that, so 
long as the Romans remained engaged in their con- 
tests with the neighbouring states, the complaints of 
the Plebeian order, proceeding from the invidious 
disqualification imposed upon them by the constitu- 
tion of Romulus, were unheard ; and were only exhi- 
bited when those states had been subdued. 

in hke manner, it was not until the American co- 
lonies of Great Britain had been delivered from the 
pressure of the Canadian war, that they began to 
conceive their impatience of her government. 

This principle has suggested to governments indis- 
posed to satisfy the desire of their disattected sub- 
jects, this pertinent expedient for the prevention or 
extinction of their discontent; namely, the diver- 
ston of their attention from the objects of their dis- 
like or desire, by providing them with others, on 
which to exercise their solicitude. These objects 
are, commonly, external war, or internal disorders. 

When their claim to a share in the administration 
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of public affairs, and a communication in the civil 
rights enjoyed by the members of the senate, was, at 
any time, proposed by the Plebeian order, with por- 
tentous earnestness, it was the policy of the senate to 
engage the state In foreign war. 

The expedient of diverting the attention of the 
public from the past administration of its affairs, to 
other objects, is of some antiquity; enjoying, as it 
seems, the honour of having Alcibiades for its in- 
ventor, and his uncle Pericles for its first probationer. 
This statesman having been called on for Ins ac- 
counts, sensible of the exposure involved in either 
compliance or refusal, was musing on his measures. 
In this dilemma, he was visited by his nephew, who, 
observing him to be unusually pensive and uneasy, 
inquired the cause. Pericles explained, that he was 
considering how he was to acquit himself in his ac- 
counts. ‘“ You would do better to consider how to 
acquit yourself of accountability,” was the young 
man’s ready advice. The hint alighted on a fertile 
soil; and the Peloponnesian war, with its train of ca- 
lamities, was the growth of it. The event, however, 
in other respects, was worthy of the nephew's dis- 
cretion, and the uncle’s docility. The state, indeed, 
was ruined; but to Pericles it was sufficient, that his 
accounts were forgotten. 

The employment of this sleight is not, however, 
without its danger. The war may be a substantive 
source of discontent, and serve, instead of to com- 
pose, to enforce, that already existing; and the pub- 
lic disorders become the ministers of the disaffection 
which they were invoked to overrule. 

In the course of the consideration which I shall 
have occasion hereafter to bestow upon the subject, 
“ Of the preparation for the execution of the revolu- 
tian.” it will appear. how Hable is public disaster to 
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produce this effect ; and that, accordingly, the solici- 
tation of public disaster is among the expedients em- 
ployed by the conductors of revolutions, with which to 
conciliate that secondary disaffection, which forms so 
important a mean to the accomplishment of such as 
are to depend for their success upon popular support. 

Both the utility and the mischief of this expedient 
have been exemplified, in modern times, by Napoleon, 
and the government of this country. 

Having seized the government of France, “this 
prince combated disaffection at home, by engaging 
his subjects in a course of warfare abroad: exer- 
cising the ambition of the more aspiring and dan- 
gerous, by means of military employment, and the 
patriotism of the remainder, in the contemplation of 
a series of signal suceesses. This policy continued 
to exhibit its proposed effect, until its evils began to 
be perceived, in the depopulation of the provinces, 
and the wants and exactions of the public treasury. 
‘The sense of these evils revived, in an exasperated 
form, the original objections to his dynasty; and 
when, at last, the waste of his celebrated Russian 
campaign had filled the measure of his unpopularity, 
he found the end of his policy in abdication. 

The legislative authority of this country is vested 
in the Crown, and those two aggregate bodies, the 
houses of Lords and Commons, jomtly. Of the 
first, the authority is derived through hereditary 
succession; of the second, from the appointment of 
the Crown, and through hereditary succession from 
the subjects of this appointment; and of the third, 
from the elective delegation of the people. It is by 
the majority in these assemblies that their votes are 
determined, their legislative functions exercised, 
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government is virtually vested. Whoever, there- 
fore, enjoys a command among the votes of these 
majorities, enjoys therein a correspondent share in 
the government. To the obtaining of this command, 
on the part of any political aspirant, the conversion 
of the electors (by different conventional modifica- 
_ tions pertinent to their different cases) into the in- 
struments by which his designation of their delegate 
is to be effectuated, is among the methods. This 
practice having obtained to a considerable extent, 
and the effect of it being that, to the extent to which 
it obtains, the principle of popular delegation ds ex- 
tinguished, had caused a high degree of discontent, 
and the redress of it to be loudly demanded. Upon 
this spirit of discontent alighting the example of the 
revolution of 1789, in which the intolerable, but ob- 
_ stinately maintained, abuses of the government of 
France, had been so triumphantly encountered, had 
served to impart to it such portentous energy, that 
the usurpers, beginning to apprehend the privation 
of their power, proposed, after the manner of the 
Roman senate in similar extremity, to divert the 
public attention from this object, by engaging the 
country in that war which, for twenty-two years, was 
waged against France, for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing her (to them) dangerous example. By this ex- 
pedient was secured a respite from the claims of the 
disaffected ; but, reinforced, at the conclusion of the 
war, by the vast debt which, in the support of it, had 
been incurred, and the oppressive amount of taxa- 
tion exacted for its liquidation, opposition became 
overruled, and their cause the more unreservedly ac- 
complished. Nor is this all, nor more indeed than 
the commencement of that merch to virtual demo- 
cracy, in which we would seem to be, in‘ virtue of 
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Past experience has manifested, that which, to any 
one acquainted with the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the house of Commons, would be sufficiently 
obvious, namely, that without the support of a ma- 
jority of its votes, ne minister of the crown could 
reasonably hope to enjoy the administration of the 
public affairs. ; 

It is also obvious, that no minister but such wnose 
conduct exhibits the spirit of this majority, can. rea- 
sonably hope to enjoy its support. . 

The creation by the crown-of peers of Parliament 
takes place on the proposal, or with the approbation, 
of its ministers; and it is the policy to propose or 
admit the creation only of such as are disposed to 
conform with, and not contravene, the spirit of this 
majority. 

Since the vindication, by means of the measure of 
1832, of the democratic principle of this body, it 
has become, to a high degree of practical fidelity, the 
representative of the people. 

The peers of Parliament, ecclesiastical and civil, to 
be created in future, may therefore be expected to 
partake this principle; their house to become, m 
no long time, a copy or counterpart of that of the 
commons; and the successor of those princes who 
were able to impose their ordinances for law, or 
troop on any insane expedition a nation of military 
vassals, a thing of ceremony, a political Grand Lama; 
and the whole government, a virtual democracy, 

Seventh. The dissolution of the relation of go- 
vernment and subject admits of accomplshment, it 
was formerly mentioned,* through the mere exemp- 
tion of the latter from the exercise of the power of 
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the former, without the direct abolition of it, as well 
as through that abolition. 

To the accomplishment of this exemption, on the 
part of the disaffected, the ordinary expedient is, 
their voluntary secession out of the reach of the 
government, 

Of this, the expatriation of themselves by the 
Moers and Jews, at different times, under the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and their suc- 
cessors ; by the disaffected, under the reign of Charles 
the first of England; and by such among the Chi- 
nese as refused to adopt the innovation on the na- 
tional head-dress, proposed by Chun-chi, the Tartar, 
on his conquest of China, are examples ; and the con- 
templated expatriation of themselves to the Kast 
Indies by the Dutch, would, had it taken effect, have 
been another. The continual secession which is 
seen to obtain at this time, among ourselves, pro- 
ceeds from, on the part of many of the seceders, that 
which is, in truth, disaffection towards the govern- 
ment; a desire to procure, by such means, exemp- 
tion from its fiscal burdens, its disparaging form of 
government, and whatever other wrongs and indigni- 
ties, civil or religious, it is supposed to inflict. 

When disaffection happens to admit of prevention 
or extinction by this measure, it is the policy of the 
government, not only to permit, but even to encourage 
and facilitate, it. 

It was the perverse policy of the government of 
Charles the First of England, (whose fate it appears 
to have been, to have committed, in its conduct in 
relation to the critical conjuncture in which it was 
involved, every possible mistake,) to retain at home 
tha dicaffected who were willing. by the exnatriation 
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relieved it from their dangerous presence; and was 
unhappy enough to have extended its restriction of 
this kind to the very ship on board of which are re- 
presented to have embarked, those two most import- 
ant among its future adversaries, Cromwell and 
Hampden ; and, like the slighters of Cassandra, soli- 
cited security in the possession of the fatal freight. 

If, however, disaffection do not admit of preven- 
tion or extinction through the secession of the dis- 
affected, it is the policy of the government to retain 
them within its reach; where their spirit is more 
obnoxious to its measures of coercion and counter- 
action; unless, indeed, the country to which they 
propose to expatriate themselves be so far distant 
as to preclude the conversion of it into revolutionary 
enterprise. 

In the year 1783, the King of Ava obtained by 
conquest the government of the kingdom of Arra- 
can. This country is situated between Ava, on the 
east, and British India, on the west. The Arra- 
canese, entertaining disaffection towards the govern- 
ment of Ava, seceded within the British frontier, and 
there established themselves in considerable num- 
bers. Here they contmued to nourish their ancient 
disaffection ; and, exempt from molestation, to medi- 
tate the restoration of themselves to their country, 
by the method of revolution. At length, in the year 
1811, the refugees having constructed from among 
themselves a military force, proceeded, under the 
conduct of one of their number, and in concert with 
their disaffected countrymen at home, to ‘carry their 
arms into Arracan; where the extent of their pre- 
parations enabled them to maintain a struggle of 
some continuance with the covernment of Ava. 
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meditate in safety the re-establishment of their au- 
thority, which their vicinity to Rome enabled them 
to attempt. . 

During the process of the revolution in which was 
abolished the government of Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, numbers of the disaffected towards the revo- 
lutionary governments seceded into the neighbour- 
ing countries, and engaged in revolutionary enter- 
prises. It was in observance of the policy proposed, 
that the National Assembly and Convention required, 
under severe penalties, their return. | 

Eighth. It is the humour of the fanatic, to excuse 
the social delinquencies of the religious. The supe- 
riority ofits religious, to its civil, interest, is naturally 
recognised by the sacerdotal order. Of both classes 
the political characteristic is incivism. To religious 
extravagance they are ready to sacrifice their civil 
interests : and, for its sake, to abet the disparagement 
of those of their fellow-citizens. It is true, that no 
more formidable adversaries can tyranny encounter, 
than the fanatic and priest: but it has only been 
when their religion has been offended, and in the 
course of the vindication of it, that they have ever 
shown themselves such. 

Accordingly, of a government disposed, in the 
exercise of its authority over a people among whom 
an immoderate sense of religion is extensively enter- 
tained, and, with it, a reverence for the sacerdotal 
order, to sacrifice to its interest or passions the wel- 
fare of its subjects, it is the policy, to combat the 
disaffection liable to proceed from its conduct in this 
respect, by the affectation of religion, and sacrificing 
to the interest of this order. 

This policy is represented to have been instinc- 
tively observed by the unprincipled usurpers who. 
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man arms, under the conduct of Pompey, successively 
ravaged the Jewish people: “ Superstitionem fove- 
bant; quia honor sacerdotii firmamentum potentiz 
adsumebatur.”’ * 

The crimes of Constantine were in their number 
superlor, and in their atrocity equal, to those of 
Nero. He was the murdercr of his grandfather, 
brother, nephew, wife, and son; but, enjoying the 
reputation of piety among a religious people, and 
sacrificing to the interest of the sacerdotal order, he 
governed with approbation. ; 

Similar in his character and policy, and similar in 
his fortunes, was Aurengzebe, the conqueror of Hin- 
dostan. a 

Of those, on the other hand, who would secure the 
faithful exercise of its authority by the government, 
it is the policy, by tempering the religious zeal of 
the laity, and conducing to the disparagement, in 
their estimation, of the sacerdotal order, to preclude 
this temptation to political delinquency. The means 
by which these are to be effected will come to be 
explained, in the course of the consideration which — 
1 shall hereafter bestow on the subject, “ Of Disaffec- 
tion proceeding from religious difference.” 


-_————— —— —— - — a 


In the review to which 1 am about to proceed, of 
the several sources of disaffection, 1 shall decline the 
consideration of such, the nature of which 1s obvious 
and clear; and confine myself to that of such only 
as are of a more critical character. Of what emolu- 
ment, for instance, to any reader, could it be, to be 
shown, that itis the fate of tyranny, exercised against 
the persons of its subjects, (like that of Nero or 
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Christian the Second,) or against their property (like 
the fiscal oppressions of Henry the Seventh of Eng- 
land,) to duce disaffection ? 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
°Of Disaffection procecding from Inequality of Condition. 
* 


By Inequality of condition is here to be under- 
stood, not such as is the direct effect. of political in- 
stitution, but that which is no more than the effect 
of the differgnce in the personal acquisition of differ- 
ent men; the difference which, for example, assigns 
to A.sa hundred pounds, and to B. a hundred times 
as much, with a condition correspondently superior. 

That this mequality is liable to induce more or 
less of envy, on the part. of whomever is able to dis- 
cover another's condition to be superior to his own, 
is certain. 

Envy, in its purer state, is no more than the dis-~ 
contented contemplation of another’s enjoyment; 
but it more commonly exists in connexion with a 
desire, on the part of the envious, to appropriate 
that enjoyment to himself. 

Disaffection proceeding from inequality of condi- 
tion is liable to obtain on the part of those who, 
entertaining the passion of envy, recognise in the 
government the obstacle to its indulgence. 

Disaffection towards the gevernment more com- 
monly obtains among those whose envy of the supe- 


rior condition of others is rather of the latter de- 
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their own at the expense of theirs; and who consi- 
der that the abolition of the government would 
minister to them the opportunity of doing so: but 
sometimes it gains a place among those whose imbe- 
cility or insignificance forbid them the hope to share 
in the revolutionary waste, and who are to find their 
gratification in gazing upon unprofitable ruin. These 
are of a class of disaffected described by Sallust : 
such to whom “ neque res neque spes bona ulla, ta- 
men illis quieta movere magna merces videbatur ;” 
to whom disorder is itself a prize. . " 

The susceptibility of improvement of any given 
man’s condition, by means of revolution, is as, first, 
his present condition; and, secondly, his personal 
capacity, relatively to the other competitors to be 
let loose by that event, for the busines§$ of revolu- 
tionary spoliation ; his condition being most syscep- 
tible of this improvement, who combines with the 
least amount of prosperity, or (in effect ‘the same 
thing) the greatest distress, the highest degree of 
personal capacity for that business; and in propor- 
tion to the extent in which this combination obtains, 
is the degree of danger to the government from dis- 
affection of this character.* 


* This double qualification serves to account for a pheno- 
menon which has before now perplexed the revolutionary no- 
vice; namely, that im msurrections the purpose of which is, 
avowedly or latently, the redress of the condition of the poorest 
class, the most prominent and active among the insurgents 
should be found to be, not the most destitute of this class, but 
such whose condition is not so distressing, The reason is that, 
of the former, however necessitous they be, their misery has 
rendered them heartless and unenterprising ; and even were it 
otherwise, their necessity is too urgent to admit of their wait- 
ing for the returns to he derived from the success of insurrec- 
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I shall propose a few of the examples whieh his- 
tory supphes, of disaffection Proceeding from this 
principle, . 

_ That the discontent bred in . the union of distress 

aud personal superiority is qualified to induce disaf- 
fection the most intense, is proved in the conspiracy 

of Catiline against the senate of Rome. His ruined 
" fortune is specified, and his personal superiority 
emphatically attested, by Sallust, to whom he was 
known ; and that these and the pillage of the rich 
were the motives to his purpose of firing the city, 
and, in the confusion, assassinating the different 
members of the senate, was avowed by himself, in 
the oration, which he is represented to have address- 
ed to his adherents (whose motives he recognised to 
be congenial) shortly before the discovery of his 
enterprise. , 

The condition of the Emperor Otho, at the time 
of his conception of the design to supplant the go- 
vernment of Galba, is described by Tacitus, to have 
been that of one “ who, with habits of luxury which 
had been burdensome even to a prince, and a fortune 
scarcely adequate to the exigencies of a private sta- 
tion, had nothing to hope from tranquillity, but 
whose policy was public disorder.” * 

According to the principle of susceptibility of im- 
provement of condition through revolutionary means, 
before proposed, few could be found better qualified 
to contract disaffection, than an insolvent debtor 
of ancient Rome. Both before the institution of the 
twelve tables, and by virtue of it afterwards, a cre- 
ditor became, in default of payment of his debt, the 
absolute master of the person of his debtor, This 
right was often abused to cruel and otherwise culpa- 
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ble purposes. It may seem to be wonderful how, 
under such a state of the law in this respect, so many 
could have been found hardy enough to venture 
upon contracting this relation, as to have qualified — 
this law to become a general grievance. By the 
constitution of the state, the people were involved 
in this dilemma. When war was waged, it became | 
their duty to enrol themselves in the army, main- 
taining themselves, during the period of their service, 
at their own expense; and how frequent must have 
been the calls upon them of this description, maybe 
understood from this, that. during more than” four 
centuries from the foundation of the city, the temple 
of Janus had not, even for a day, been closed. The 
neglect of their private affairs, induced by the neces- 
sity of performing this duty, obliged them to ven- 
ture upon borrowing, for the means of subsistence of 
themselves and their families. To the reader of Ro- 
man history it is known, how cogent and pertinacious 
was the disaffection entertained among the insolvent 
debtors of ancient Rome. 

It is hardly to be denied, that the poorest class (of 
every state the most numerous) entertains a latent 
disaffection towards every government; since they 
are qualified to be gainers by the abolition even of 
the best. Of them it is all the patrimony, 


‘‘ nullo trepidare tumultu 
Cusarea pulsante manu,’’* 


that the advent of civil war, presenting to the pros- 
perous apprehension and solicitude, should be to 
them a season prodigal of promise. They are, when 
they dare to be so, the ready allies of every public 
disorder which, derogating’ from the authority of the 
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government, proposes the hope, however faintly, of 
its rum. “ Homini potentiam querenti,’ says Sal- 
lust, “ egentissimus quisque opportunissimus.”* The 
more robust and hardy among them are disaffected, 
from envy of the enterprising kind, and the weak and 
mecapable, from that which is to be solaced in the 
, contemplation of havoc. It is this class which pro- 
vides its followers to every wild and unworthy revo- 
lutionary cause. 

Tre minds of this class are not vexed with specu- 
lative troubles, some philosophical deformity in the 
constitution of the government, or evanescent irre- 
gularity in the administration of public affairs. In- 
equality of, condition is all their wrongs; and the 
sense of them constant and habitual. View him 
who suspends his burning toil. to gaze upon, perhaps, 
some sickly victim of superfluity, whose rampant 
train shoots by, along the way which his athletic 
arms are tasked to smooth before it. “Tis past; and 
those muttered accents with which he again attends 
his drudgery, speak his indignant impatience of the 
contrast ; and were it not that the government awes 
him to forbearance, prompt might he be to dash his 
mattock on the lounger’s head, while yonder grin- 
ning eripple cheered the genial onslaught. 

The minds of this class are a matrix by which, 
whatever revolutionary enterprise, or even political 
project, be presented to it, is entertained and moulded, 
always with special reference to their idiosyncratic 
grievance; and, with whatever pretences disguised, 
their purpose in it is no other than, through the 
accomplishment of anarchy, the improvement of their 
own condition with the spoil of the rich. 

Of this, the enterprise of Rienzi for the abolition 
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of the government of Rome, in the year 1347, affords . 
an example. Of this city he was a native; and 
(adopting the account given of him by those who 
have been able to mistake for the awful character 
of the philosophic patriot, the revolutionary Quixote) 
his motives were, that, being an accomplished 
scholar, he had become fired with admiration of the 
simple glories of the ancient republic to such a 
degree, as to be unable to satisfy himself with less 
than the regeneration of that contemporaneous-form 
of government which, he justly concluded, must have 
had an important share in the formation of the na- 
tional character. By his solicitude of this kind, how- 
ever cogent, so long as it must remain confined to 
himself, the accomplishment of his object admitted of 
being, it was apparent, but little advanced. Accord- 
ingly, it became his purpose, to inform his country- 
men with some portion of the same longings. "To this 
end, his method of proceeding is represented to have 
been, to repair, each day, to some or other of the 
architectural remains of the times proposed to be 
recalled; expound its proud inscription ; and de- 
liver, what may be considered a clinical lecture, on 
its majesty and grandeur; from this text, to preach 
the degeneracy of the Roman name, and the unwor- 
thiness of the Roman government, to which that 
degeneracy was to be attributed. We are further 
‘nformed that, whenever this master of politics (the 
first who ever taught a people to seek the evidence 
of civil liberty in the magnificence of public edifices) 
sallied forth to dispense impatience to his fellow- 
citizens, he proceeded to the scene of his ministra- 
trations, under the “escort of a numerous crowd of 
them. Mankind are substantially the same at all 
times; and whoever will be at the pains of consult- 
‘oo his own observation, of the precise character of 
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the persons who would, in our time, be at leisure to 
run about in pursuit of a teacher of this description, 
will not be far wrong in deciding upon the nature of 
the elements which composed the auditory of Rienzi. 
The followers of Rienzi, instead of recognising his 
romantic aspirations, meant no more than the im- 
“provement of their own condition through the spoil 
of the rich; and their minds having been prepared, 
in the manner described, he cultivated the Oppor- 
tunity afforded by the temporary absence of the 
chiefs of one of the most powerful families of Rome, 
that of Colonna, to command an insurrection; a re- 
quisition promptly answered. His disciples now 
began to recognise the lessons of their master, and 
vindicate their admiration of architectural dignity, 
by ravaging the sumptuous palaces of the Colonna, 
Orsini, and Savelli families, and indulging themselves 
in a variety of other architectural, and other modes 
of mischief. For several months did this distem- 
pered state of affairs seem to its abettors too agreeable 
to be parted with, and to the sufferers from it, to be 
too tenaciously maintained, to admit of the success- 
ful application of a remedy; but, at the end of that 
time, these latter having mustered the means of 
enforcing ther abrogated authority, the recreant 
Rienzi, with sense sufficient to discern that his revo- 
lutionary carnival was now at an end, withdrew to a 
place of security abroad. On an occasion, however, 
of popular disorder, some years afterwards, he reap- 
peared among his friends, in the hope of finding 
himself in the enjoyment of his former influence: 
when it occurred to the admirers of architectural 
dignity, to be a pregnant method of propitiating 
their enemies, to welcome their old master by hurling 
him down the stairs of the capitol, a ceremony, at 
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all times, of mortal consequence to the subject of it, 
and he was hurled accordingly. 

That the accomplishment of anarchy, and the im- 
provement of their own condition through the spoil of 
the rich, is the “ idolum tribus” to which, whatever 
revolutionary enterprise, or political project, be pre- 
sented to persons of the poorest class, are ever made” 
subservient, 1 shall further manifest, by reference to 
an example of modern date,among ourselves. It1s now 
somewhat more than half a century, since a member 
of a noble family thought it exacted from his picty, 
to invoke to the vindication of the purity of the 
national religion, the aid of what was, at that time, 
considered to be the most depraved and infamous 
portion of the population of London. Instead, how- 
ever, of suffering their minds to become dulcified 
and chastened, by contact and association with this 
virtuous transaction, the comment upon this appeal, 
of the saints and seraphs of St. George’s Fields, was 
signified in the liberation, by the method of incen- 
diarism, of the interesting offenders against the 
public justice, the transubstantiation of the stores 
of the cooks’ shops and distilleries, and a hundred 
other insubordinatory anticks. A moderate military 
force having been introduced from the country, 
“ nulveris exigui jactu,” public order was restored, 
and the parties who had so much mistaken their 
way in the service of religion, or such of them as 
fatigue and drunkenness had spared, were given to 
return to their ancient and more innocent vulga- 
nities. I shall have occasion to refer, for a diflerent 
purpose, to another example of this spirit.” 

Having explained how, and among whom, it 1s, 
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that, from inequality of condition disaffection ig 
rable to obtain, 1 proceed to consider the means by 
which it is to be prevented, extinguished, or enforced. 

Inequality of condition there must be, so long as 
acquisition is admitted; and if all were rendered 
equal to-day, to-morrow, by its agency, would this 
equality be disturbed, and all become unequal again. 

The experiment of constitutional equality of con- 
dition has been tried. 

By’the legislators of Greece and Rome this ine- 
quailty of condition was deemed an evil, and aceord- 
mgly it was recognised to be a part of their policy, 
to render the people equal in their private condition, 
by prescribing a maximum to private property. 
Such, for instance, was the judgment, and suck the 
consequent policy, of Lycurgus. To effectuate this 
his policy, the particular expedient employed by 
him was, the division into nine thousand parts, of 
the territory-of Lacedemon, and into thirty thousand, 
that of Laconia, and the allotment of them among 
the people, accompanied with an interdict against 
any larger amount of property. But Lycurgus, wise 
although he were reputed, seems not to have suffi- 
ciently understood how brief must be the durability 
of this plausible arrangement; unless the busy prin- 
ciple of acquisition were, at the same time,, extin- 
guished, or precluded from interference with it; or 
to have judged it impracticable to effectually pro- 
scribe it. It was not long, nor could it be, before, 
through the agency of this principle, this order was 
disturbed, and these numerous minute parcels had 
become absorbed into the possession of a few wealthy 
families, and all traces of them effaced. 

Similar in its nature and consequences was the 
project of the military tvibune, Licinius Stolo. In 
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law, interdicting the possession by any citizen, of 
more than five hundred acres of land, or a hundred 
great, and five hundred small, eattle. After some 
brief time during which the law was observed, it 
began to be, as might easily have been fureseen, by 
means of purchases made in the names of such as, 
through the inferior amount of their possessions, 
were not disqualified, eluded, and then became more 
openly contravened; and the subject of the “ Lici- 
nian Law,” like that of the distribution of Lycurgus, 
was ingrossed by the wealthy. 

Inequality of condition among the subjects of the 
government being thus inevitable, it follows that 
the prevention or extinction of the disaffection liable 
to proceed from it, is to be solicited, not by the 
abolition of that inequality, but the reconcilation of 
such as are susceptible of the disaffection lable to 
proceed from it, to its existence. 

Impatience of this inequality, and, consequently, 
disaffection towards the government which enforces 
it, are as the difference between the natural and 
civil distribution of the general wealth: between 
that distribution which anarchy would admit, and 
that which the government enforces, in exclusion of 
it: the least degree of this difference being to be 
found in the state in which, to the highest degrees 
of natural or anarchical superiority are assigned the 
greatest shares of the general wealth; and the 
greatest, in the state in which, inversely, the greatest 
shares of the general wealth are assigned to the 
highest degrees of natural or anarchical inferiority. 

Let, for example, the total amount of the general 
wealth be represented as 100: the amount of the 
natural or anarchical capacity of the citizens as 100: 
these citizens be distinguished into ten classes equally 
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C, D, E, F, G, H, I and K: the natural or anarchical 
capacity ofA, be represented as 25; of B, 20; C, 15; 
Db, 10; E,8; F,7; G, 6; H, 5; 1, 3; and K, 1; and 
inversely, the share of K, as 25; I, 20; H, 15; and 
so forth. 

A system of distribution so repugnant to the rule 
. of nature as this, is qualified to induce the highest 
degree of the impatience and disaffection described. 

A preordinate distribution of the general wealth 
in precise conformity with the rule of nature, is a 
project as’ hopeless as that of the abolition of in- 
equality of condition has been shown to be. 

The only practicable remedy is, simply, to leave 
the giits of fortune accessible to the general enter- 
prise, umfircumscribed by political, distinctions: an 
expedient by which the rules of nature and civility 
are made, as nearly as practicable, to coincide. 

So little, indeed, is the introduction of equality of 
condition among the subjects of a government (could 
it be realised) qualified to accomplish the justice due 
to them in either state, natural or political, that it is 
precisely the plausible expedient which is qualified 
to disappoint it in both. In the political state, that 
distribution of the general wealth is to be observed, 

which tends, in the highest degree, to the encou- 
ragement of industry and other social virtues: but 
would that method of distribution which divided, 
each day, the earnings of Arkwright, or of Watt, 
between a hundred idlers and themselves, afford the 
- accomplishment of this principle. In the natural 

State, on the other hand, natural superiority would 
be the principle of distributive justice: but, surely, 
that method of distribution which assigns to the 
enpple, the aged, and valetudinary, an equal share 
in the general wealth with the burly ruftian, (the 
prime authority, be it remembered, of the natural 
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state,) cannot be pretended to faithfully represent 
the issue of the anarchical scramble. 

Towards the reconciliation to their condition of 
such of the subjects of the government as are liable 
to the entertainment of this disaffection, another 
easy expedient is, that the administration of justice 
be equal, including (for it is a mode of that equality) 
that it be, as far as practicable, equally accessible. 

The advantage to be derived to a government 
from this political qualification, may be adequately 
understood, from considering how materially ¢n- 
hanced are the evils of the condition of such as are 
liable to the entertainment of the disaffection under 
consideration, and how greatly, consequengly, is that 
disaifection exasperated, by the opposite delinquency. 
This delinquency occupied a prominent station in 
the catalogue of grievances which rendered the 
poorest class of the subjects of the government of 
ante-revolutionary France its irreconcileable enemies. 

To the moderation of that interest in anarchy 
which is Hable to be recognised among the humbler 
class of the subjects of the government, another 
expedient is, to interest them in the stability of the 
government, through the admission of them to a 
share in the appomtment of it. 

The united effect of the policy thus described is, 
to reduce to the lowest possible amount the disatfec- 
tion hable to proceed from inequality of condition, 
confining it to those whom their inherent love of 
anarchy, or desperate fortunes, teach government, 
on whatever principles instituted or administered, te 
be an evil, and who are, therefore, capable of enter- 
taining disaffection towards the best. 

The policy, on the other hand, of those who would 
enforce this disaffection, is, tq pronounce once more 
“the natural equality of mankind,” (of whom the per- 
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sonal capacities of no two are alike) again to call 
“monstrous” that inequality of condition which 1s 
but the wholesome birth of liberty and justice, and, 
draining on their heads the vials of paralogism, to 
troop the proselytes of nonsense to enforce their 
impracticable cause, and justify the contempt and 
tyranny of governments. 


CHAPTER TILE THIRD. 


Of Disaffection proceeding fron [ndignity. 


Tyat the resentment produced by a personal 
indignity practised by the government, should assume 
the form of Disaffection, is natural. 

I shall refer to some of the examples which his- 
tory supplies, of disaffection proceeding from this 
source. 

The first example of a revolution proceeding from 
this source, is that in which Harmodius and Aristo- 
eiton were the actors. On the death of Pisistratus, 
his two sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, succeeded to 
the government of Athens. At the annual festival 
of Panathenzea, celebrated in honour of Minerva, the 
tutelar deity of the state, it was the custom, to offer 
to her a tribute, borne and attended by a procession 
of virgins. On one of these occasions, the sister of 
Harmodius had proposed herself to be of the num- 
ber to officiate ; upon which “Hipparchus, who, hav- 
ing himself debauched her, was acquainted with her 
disqualification, urged, it 1s probable, by fear of im- 
plicating himself in so solemn an offence to the 
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goddess, interdicted the girl’s admission. This two- 
fold indignity so exasperated Harmodius, that, in - 
the course of the ensuing ceremony, he, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Aristogiton, assassinated Hip- 
parchus. 

In an indignity similar in its character to that 
offered to Lucretia, it was, that the battle of Guada- 
lete, and with it, the fall of the government of Ro- 
deric the Goth, and the establishment of the Moorish 
dynasty in Spain, originated. It was the custom 
among persons of superior station in that country, 
whose interest qualified them to successfully solicit 
so much preferment, to procure, for their youthful 
relatives, admission to the honorary offices of the 
court; in order that the propriety of their de- 
meanor might contract whatever be. the improve- 
ment to be derived from intercourse with the society 
to be there met with. Count Julian, a grandee of the 
first rank in power and influence, with a vtew to this 
advantage, obtained for his daughter Florinda the 
honor of being received among the attendants of the 
queen Egiloua. The modest Florinda had not long, 
however, been engaged in culling, in this garden, the 
flowers of maiden decency, before her father received 
from her a letter of complaint, representing that the 
method taken by his Majesty, to the fulfilment of his 
hopes of this kind, had been, to commit a rape upon 
his daughter. Whatever be the revenge capable of 
being elicited, by the alighting upon a spirit haughty 
and intolerant, of an indignity the most touching, 
now filled the bosom of the count; and (as had been 
done before by the offended Coriolanus) he entered 
into a negotiation with the enemies of his country ; 
the result of which was, the armed invasion of Spain 
hy the Moors, the battle of Guadalete, and the other 
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It seems to have been an established mode of 
offering an indignity to the great of the Ottoman 
empire, on the part of the Sultan, to send for their 
daughters, and having made a trial,of the sexual de- 
lectabilities of the girls, return them. These provo- 
cations had, commonly, produced no other effect, 
than the idle resentment of the family thus disho- 
noured ; but an affront of this description, put, by 
the Sultan Ibrahim, upon the dangerous person of 
the* Mufti, the first authority both in religion and 
law, was answered with the Bowstring. 

When the Duke of Rothesay, son of Robert the 
Third of Scotland, had arrived at a marriageable age, 
it was publicly announced by his father, that he 
should espouse the daughter of whomever should be 
found to have offered the greatest amount of mar- 
riage portion. Had this condition been observed, 
the daughter of the Earl of March was entitled to 
the preference; but, instead of this, and even after 
having accepted payment of a part of the portion, 
the King caused his son to be married to a daughter 
of a rival of the Earl of March, the Earl of Douglas. 
Resenting this indignity, the Earl of March proceed- 
ed to the court of Henry the Fourth of England, who, 
assisted with his counsel and forces, was enabled to 
inflict upon the Scottish King the victory of Ho- 
mildon. 

It was a somewhat similar indignity, that served 
to alienate from the cause of Edward the Fourth of 
England, the Earl of Warwick. In the contest be- 
tween this prince, of the house of York, and Henry 
the Sixth, of that of Lancaster, for the crown of Eng- 
land, the Earl of Warwick was the chief among the 
supporters of the former. During his absence in 
France, for the purpove of negotiating, in behalf and 
with the authority of Edward. a marriage with Bona 
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of Savoy, Edward married Elizabeth Widville. En- 
raged at this indignity, the Earl transferred his ser- 
vices to the cause of Henry, forced Edward into exile, 
and finally, lost his life, in arms against him, at the 
battle of Barnet. 

This example brings to remembrance the account 
given of the defection of Abner, the leader of the 
armies of Saul, and, after his death, the patron of 
his family. Having appropriated to himself the en- 
joyment of Saul’s concubine, Rizpah, and been’ re- 
proached for his conduct by the son of that prince, 
he transferred his services to his rival David. 

In disaffection proceeding from this source it was, 
that the “ Conspiracy of the Pazzi” against the go- 
vernment of Lorenzo de Medici and his brother 
Guiliano, in Florence, in the year 1478, originated. 
Of this state, the government, although represented 
by the constitutional ministers, was virtually exer- 
cised by the two brothers, of whom these were merely 
the creatures. Jealous of the influence of the 
wealthy family of the Pazzi, the Medici made it 
their care, at all times, to abate its importance. In 
observance of this policy, the Pazzi, although pre- 
eminently justified by their quality in aspirations of 
that kind, were studiously excluded by the Medici, 
from participation in the publie councils, and political 
authority of every description. To such an extent, 
besides, did the Medici proceed, in sacrificing to this 
spirit of rivalry, that because one of the Pazzi had 
married the only daughter of Giovanni Borromeo, a 
citizen of vast wealth, the Medici, almost in the very 
article of Borromeo’s death, hastily procured a law 
to be made, the effect of which was, so to alter the 
order of succession, as to transfer the fortune of 
Borromeo from his daughter to an adherent of their 
own. This complication of indignities was resented 
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by the Pazzi, who engaged in a conspiracy for the 
assassinaticn of the Medici, which succeeded in the 
destruction of one of them; but, through the awk- 
wardness of the assassin to whom that of the other 
was committed, miscarried as to him. 

Of the disaffection which produced the unsuccess-~ 
ful enterprise formed for the assassination of the 
Emperor Nero, about three years before his death, 
followed by the deaths of Seneca, Lucan, and so 
matiy others, the motives were various as its partici- 
pators : of most, hatred of his past tyranny, or fear 
of its future exercise ; of others, the meanness of his 
personal character; but of Lucan, the indignity in- 
volved in she Emperor’s disparagement of his “ Phar- 
salia,” and of Quintian, another participator of the 
enterprise, a satirical poem. 

It was disaffection proceeding from this source 
that induced Cassius Cherea to become the assassin 
of Caligula, His voice was effeminate; and this 
seemed to the emperor to qualify him for a subject 
of habitual derision. Accordingly, when, in his ca- 
pacity of officer of the guard, (a dangerous person to 
affront) he came to receive the watchword, the prac- 
tice of the Kmperor was, to banter him, by giving 
that of “ Venus,” “ Adonis,” or some other signifi- 
cant of sexual ambiguity. When, from these re- 
peated provocations, his mind had contracted a suffi- 
cient charge of resentment, he communicated his 
erievances to some of the numerous persons whom 
different motives had made enemies of the emperor; 
and the result of their deliberations was, that, by 
Cherea at the head of them, he was, on the first op- 
portunity. assassinated. 

Indignity admits of being practised by a govern- 
ment towards many, as well as one; and towards as 
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difference in the consequences being, that the re- 
sentment and disaffection proceeding from it, con- 
fined, in that case, to one, are, in this, participated 
by more. 

When Charles the Twelfth of Sweden was a pri- 
soner at Bender, the Diet were dissatisfied at his 
absence, and the imprudent conduct which had in- 
duced it; on learning which, he sent a. message, 
that he would despatch one of his boots to preside 
over them. That was an instance of an indig’ity 
practised towards an order. Such also was the law 
of Rome which interdicted the marriage of a Patri- 
cian with a Plebeian. 

When Grisler, the Austrian governor of Switzer- 
land, placed his hat upon a pole, and exacted towards 
it the homage of the people, that was an instance of 
national indignity. Such also were the declaration 
of Caligula, that he would make a consul of his horse, - 
and the mtroduction, by the British government, of 
the warfare of savages into the contest between it- 
self and the American colonies. 

Philip the Fair, Kg of France, having dispos- 
sessed of his dominions the Earl of Flanders, ap- 
pointed to the government of the country, John de 
Chatillon. An insurrection of a trifling nature only 
having taken place at Bruges, the governor publicly 
exhibited two hogsheads of ropes, and threatened to 
employ them in the execution of the inhabitants. 
This was considered by the Flemings to be an indig- 
nity done to the whole country; and, under its 
cogent influence, they were enabled to levy a mili- 
tary force sufficient for the recovery of its independ- 
ence. : 

The disaffection entertained towards the son of 
Solomon, on the part of the ten tribes of Israel who 
renounced their allegiance to him, proceeding from 
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his refusal to remit the oppressions of his father’s 
government, was liable to have been enhanced by 
the gratuitous indignity involved in his answer to 
their supplications. 

These were, indeed, instances of express indignity ; 
but the case more commonly exhibited is, of such as 
are constructive, 

In the course of the consideration of the different 
sources of disaffection which form the subject of this 
part of the work, it will appear, in how many in- 
stances of the disaffection which its own subjects are 
liable to entertain towards the government, the prin- 
ciple is, some constructive indignity involved in its 
conduct er character. 

The susceptibility of disaffeetion from this prin- 
ciple, on the part of their subjects, and the cogent 
character of that disaffection, when contracted, are 
truths, to be ignorant of which, and to impute to 
physical liardships (personal or pecuniary oppres- 
sion) exclusively, the faculty of becoming adequate 
sources of that disaffection whose energy shatters 
thrones to pieces, is liable to be the coarse philo- 
sophy of gevernments. But, whatever be the judg- 
ment of the revolutionary sciolist in this respect, it 
is certain, that the disaffection proceeding from the 
principle of indignity is of the more cogent character 
of the two. 

It was not to retrieve the loss of a few shillings, 
but to resent the indignity involved in the exaction, 
that Hampden drew the sword of civil war. 

The Swiss, who had endured, with comparative 
patience, the personal and pecyniary oppressions of 
the Austrian government, were forced to revolt by 
the indignity described. 

The cogent character of disaffection of this nature, 
is a truth which will he amnly manifectad tn 4h. 
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course of the consideration of the gubject of this 
work. | 

Having shown that personal or national indignity 
practised by governments is capable of inducing dis- 
affection, and the cogent character of that disaffec- 
tion, when contracted, I shall conclude with a few 
words, on the different susceptibility of indignity, in 
different states of society. 

It was an usage of the Roman people, that the 
slave who received a blow from the hand of the em- 
peror acquired with it his freedom. This blow was, 
it would seem, ordinarily administered to the object 
of so much favour, upon the ear; but this, which a 
Roman slave would have solicited as an lronor, was, 
by the English Earl of Essex, resented as an intoler- 
able indignity ; who, having received such an inflic- 
tion from the hand of a woman only, Queen Ehza- 
beth, was provoked, it is represented, to lay his hand 
upon his sword, and only not to use it. 

Of those who have, at any time, communicated to 
the public their observations on the manners of the 
Eastern nations, nothing seems to have more en- 
gaged the admiration, than the acquiescence exhi- 
bited by even important ministers of the govern- 
ment, in what, among the subjects of governments of 
a different character, would be resented as an inex- 
pliable indignity. It is not, it seems, an infrequent 
phenomenon, for a minister who has undergone the 
bastinado, or some other corporal punishment, to be 
found, as soon as the consequences of this discipline 
will permit, with his portfolio, in attendance upon 
his master, im quality of a diligent minister of state: 
nor yet, for the march of a military force to be sus- 
pended by an order from the prince, until its reneral 
had satistied his displeasure, sy the acceptance of a 
similar compliment in front of his followers: which 
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having been administered, the subject of it has 
mounted his horse, and done his best to recover the 
time bestowed upon his edification. 

The mode in which the head of the “Celestial 
Empire” is represented to explain to his courtiers 
whatever improprieties of conduct manifest them- 
selves to his judgment, is, for its unsentimental fami_ 
harity, even among the familiarities and freedoms of 
Oriental discipline, unique. Should a minister or 
courtier, however exalted his rank, become the sub- 
ject of unpleasant animadversion, he is liable, even 
although, at the time, in official attendance, on a 
notification from the emperor to that effect, to be 
quickly extended on the floor, with his posteriors 
upwards ; which are then forthwith laid bare , and he 
is in this condition detained, until. upon the expected 
signal, he finds a featful bamboo engaged in a brisk 
encounter with that quarter of his person which, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of that meridian, is sup- 
posed to be the best qualified to become the propa- 
. ator of good behaviour and discretion. When his 
Majesty considers himself to have fulfilled his duty, 
in redressing the peccancy of his subject, the latter 
is expected to approach his imperial tutor, and hav- 
ing thrice tapped with his head the floor, express his 
gratitude for the pains that have been taken for his 
improvement, and his hope, that they may not be 
lost upon him ; upon which he is permitted to re- 
compose his dress, and resume his services. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
Of Disaffection proceeding from Civil Inequality. 


I sHAuL, first, explain the principles from which 
disaffection of this description is liable to obtain ; 
and then, the means by which it is to be prevented, 
extinguished, or enforced. : 

First. By civil inequality is here to be under stood, 
not the inequality of private condition enlarged 
upon in a preceding chapter; the effect sf the dif- 
ference in the personal acquisition of different men ; 
protected only, and not assigned, by the institutions 
of political society ; neither, secondly, that inequality 
of personal authority which is inherent in the nature 
of political government, and without which it can- 
not subsist ; nor, thirdly, that mequality of personal 
capacity which is the effect of civil disabilities 1m- 
posed, not to the prejudice, but for the advantage, 
of the persons themselves disabled; those, for in- 
stance, to which are subject, wives, children, and 
the insane; nor, fourthly, that inequality of personal 
liberty which is exhibited in the case of offenders ; 
and is but the effect of their own unworthiness. The 
civil inequality here meant is, that which 1s the 
direct effect of political institution; by which dis- 
paragement is imposed upon one man, or, (which is 
more commonly the case exhibited) upon one order 
of the state, to the emolument of another. 

Civil Inequality is either inequality of civil Liberty, 
or inequality of civil Capacity. 

Of the disaffection proceeding from inequality of 
the former description, the principle is, that simple 
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but important one which specifically distinguishes 
the political speculations, and the practical schemes 
of government, in which it is admitted: namely, 
That the end of the institution of political society is, 
or ought to be, the general interest. 

Civil inequality of this description was never exhi- 
bited in a form more perfectly iniquitous, than in 
the case of the Helots of Lacedemon. By the con- 
stitution of the state, the whole people were distin- 
guished into the free citizens and slaves: these lat- 
ter end their descendants, whatever their natural 
superiority or personal merit, being altogether ex- 
cluded from the civil rights enjoyed by the others, 
and their descendants; and, indeed, restricted to 
the relation of their slaves. To the former class it 
belonged to bear arms, and manage all the higher 
affairs of the state; while to this it was left to til] 
the ground, and exercise the other inferior arts of 
life, in which it was considered disgraceful to the 
former ever to engage. The free citizens were con- 
stituted masters of, not only the services, but even 
the lives, of the Helots ; and whenever their number 
was suspected to be dangerous, the others were per- 
mitted to adjust it, by the method of massacre, to 
the scale of their own apprehensions; a permission 
which they never showed themselves reluctant to 
exercise. But nothing can more emphatically ex- 
press the degradation of the Helots, than the story 
which is commonly related of them. It was the 
policy of the institutions of Lycurgus, to Inspire the 
Lacedemonian youth with abhorrence of luxury and 
sensuality of every description. -In order, therefore, 
to impress them most cogently with a sense of the 
disgrace of inebriety, it was the custom to exhibit 
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before them one of this loathed class in that con- 
dition. 

We are told that Lycurgus, after he had provided 
his countrymen with the constitution of which this 
injustice formed a part, repaired to the oracle of 
Delphos, and inquired whether it were qualified to 
render the Lacedemonians “happy,” and received 
an assurance in the affirmative. But not all the 
authority of Lycurgus, and his approving oracle to- 
gether, could serve to reconcile the Helots to this 
scheme of political justice, overrule the counscls of 
nature, or extinguish her nobler impulse. In their 
repeated struggles to redeem themselves from this 
state of oppression, they had, on every recurring 
failure, to encounter all the suffering which revenge 
unrestricted could inflict; but their obstinacy en- 
forced “per damna, per ceedes,” they seemed to 
have succeeded in closing their bosoms against the 
entrance of fear, and, in their abhorrence of tyranny, 
to have extinguished all dread of its vengeance. 
Every new discomfiture appeared but to confirm yet 
more their ancient resolution to be free, and animate 
them to more daring efforts; and, at last, their 
efforts were successful. 

It was this same civil inequality which rendered, 
through all times, the slaves of Rome the most 
irreconcileable of the Roman enemies, and gave them 
to the support of every project which seemed to 
promise, in the ruin of the state, deliverance to 
themselves. To the wild and unprincipled enter- 
prise of Catiline they proposed their services; and it 
was only from fear’of disgusting the free citizens, 
that he rejected the alliance of the only class which 
might have brought to his enterprise at least what- 
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Among the causes which contributed to -form the 
sum of disaffection entertained towards the govern- 
ment of Louis the Sixteenth of France, were the 
privileges enjoyed by the noblesse and clergy, to the 
prejudice of the rest of the people. Of such privi- 
lezes, exemption from taxes, to which these were 
subject, was one. That those who were both the 
best qualified to pay taxes, and most interested in 
the objects to which they were to be applied, should 
be precisely the persons exempted from the payment 
of them, was surely an emphatic instance of civil 
inequality ; and the government obstinately persist- 
ing in the maintenance of such a principle, required 
the correction of that remedial measure which has 
transformed that country from the reproach, into, in 
the second place, the pride of Europe. 

The fiscal policy of Frederic the Great involved 
the reverse inequality. He exacted from the nobles 
a higher rate of taxation; justifying this disparage- 
ment, from the compensation constituted by their 
civil distinction. 

Those by whom disaffection proceeding from civil 
inequality of the other description, namely, inequality 
of civil capacity, is liable to be entertained, are, 
first, those by whom is entertained the principle, 
that the end of the institution of political society is, 
or ought to be, the general interest ; and with it, the 
opinion, that in the combination of political with 
personal superiority, the successful study of that 
interest 1s most auspiciously to be secured ; secondly, 
those to whose political ambition this civil inequality 
is unfavourable; and thirdly, those in whom it in- 
duces a sense of indignity. 

A more prominent instance of this vice, and, in its 
effects, more instructive, history does not exhibit, 
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than the government which was copied from the 
constitution of Romulus. The division of the Roman 
people into two general orders, with the assignment 
of civil capacity to the one of them, and the imposi- 
tion of civil incapacity up$n the other, was a scheme 
of political society eminently qualified to disappoint 
that unanimity which it is the interest of political 
society to establish ; to offend the passions or opi- 
nions, and secure the jealousy and disaffection, of 
every one of the interdicted order; and leave pos- 
terity to wonder, not that a state, in other regpects 
so powerful, fell so soon; but that, composed of 
such conflicting elements, it was able to endure so 
long. ° 

Of other causes of disaffection, it is not the neces- 
sary fate to encounter genius and talents; but of 
this it is the specific quality, to consign to disaffec- 
tion such whose disaffection is most dangerous 

The ancient constitution of Florence involved a 
mode of civil incapacity the very reverse of that 
established by this of Romulus, and more charac- 
terised by wisdom and justice. It having been 
found by the people, how greatly the nobles, in the 
exercise of political authority, encouraged by the 
exemption from responsibility which their influence 
procured them, were accustomed to abuse it, it was, 
in the year 1282, provided that, in future, this order 
should be disqualified from the exercise of political 
authority and public employments. We are in- 
formed, too, that so pregnant was the testimony 
borne by experience to the good effects of this ordi- 
nance, that a somewhat similar modification of their 
constitutions was adopted by the greater number of 
the other states of Tuscany and Lombardy ; and that 
it became the practice, when any of the more 
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important of the commonalty exhibited a spirit pre- 
eminently refractory and lawless, to secure the 
commonweflth against its activity, by conferring 
upon him the title of nobility, of which he was not 
at liberty to divest himself. 

The extent of the susceptibility of mankind to 
contract, from this cause, a sense of indignity, has 
sometimes been inadequately understood. 

When the relief of the communicants in the 
Roman Catholic religion in England and Ireland, 
from, the interdiction to purchase land, and exercise 
the higher public employments, to which they were 
subject, was proposed, the opponents of the measure 
exultingly asked, how the disaffection of the poorer . 
and more ignorant portion of the Roman Catholic 
population was to be accounted for from this inter- 
diction; for that being relieved from it, they would 
still find themselves, by want of fortune or education, 
precluded from availing themselves of their new 
liberty ? The objection was plausible, and the 
answer easy: the personal indignity involved in the 
interdiction was the source to them of their disaffec- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing severity to the 
Helots of the other evils of their interdicted free- 
dom, the indignity involved in it was not, it is pro- 
bable, entirely unfelt by them. 

Among the natives of India, civil inequality has, 
it is true, subsisted for centuries, with the promise 
of undisturbed continuance. They are represented 
to be distinguished into four general orders; the 
Bramins, or sacerdotal order, the military, the agri- 
cultural, and lastly, the commercial. The persons 
_who compose these several orders, and their descend- 
ants, are confined to the particular occupation which 
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distinguishes the order to which they happen to 
belong; and, since the condition in life of the mem- 
bers of these orders varies in advantage and eligibi- 
lity, this distinction and exclusion involves dispa- 
ragement to such as happen to be included in an 
order the condition of the members of which is 
inferior to that of others. This is, however, not so 
much a political, as a religious, restriction, enforced 
by custom and public opinion; and it is these, and 
not the government, that he who is dissatisfied with 
his condition has to accuse : while so little sympathy 
in his complaints would he find among those of his 
own order, and so little share in his sense of indig- 
nity, or approbation of his ambition, that they would 
be rather disposed to reproach him as a renegade. 

Secondly. The disparagement of the Plebeian order 
involved emolument to the Senatorial, and therefore 
the Senate had some interest in enforcing it; but 
when, as is more commonly the case, neither the 
existence, authority, nor emolument of the govern- 
ment depend on civil mequality, it is its inter- 
est, not to hazard dissatisfaction towards itself, by 
enforcing the disparagement of one portion of ‘its 
subjects, for the emolument of another. It was the 
interest, for instance, of Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, whose personal government derived no emo- 
lument from the disparaging privileges of the nobles 
and clergy, that they had been abolished. 

In the abolition of the civil inequality which in- 
volves the incapacitation of its subjects from the ex- 
ercise of public employments, and precludes the go- 
vernment from recourse to their services, it is addi- 
tionally interested. 

The perversity of the Roman constitution was em- 
phatieally manifested when would hace nnonsitnd 
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to preclude the public services of Tully, which, in 
the extremity of danger to which the conspiracy of 
Catilme had reduced it, the state was unable to en- 
joy, until it had disincumbered itself of the fatal 
prerogative which would have denied to his genius 
admission to the consulate ; and condemned to inac- 
tion ‘the saviour of his country.” 

To a government indisposed to admit the abolition 
of civil inequality, the principles of the dissaffection 
proceeding from it suggest the resources in which 
the security of the government against the enter- 
tainment of that disaffection is to be found They 
are the znsensitbility or buseness of the subjects them- 
selves of political interdiction. Where these cha- 
racters obtain, and in proportion as they do so, am- 
bition and sense of indignity are strangers; and po- 
litical justice is not only not claimed, but not so much 
perhaps as even understood. The disparaging cha- 
racter of the government, which fired the patriotism 
of British America, and gave to Rome the Social 
War, would be unfelt by the German serf, and the 
boor of. Russia. 

The characters of insensibility and baseness, on the 
part of the subjects of political interdiction depend 
on the ignorance, barbarism, and darkness in which 
they are involved: for, on the other hand, the ambi- 
tion and sensibility of injustice and indignity of any 
given person depend on his self-respect, and this 
self-respect does again naturally depend on the per- 
sonal qualifications of which he is conscious. In- 
versely, then, as his ignorance and barbarism, is his 
self-respect; and directly as his,ignorance and bar. 
barism, his insensibility or baseness. 

How auspicious to political oppression is the igno- 
rance of its subjects, is argued by the common cha- 
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racter of the subjects of despotism. The ignorance 
of its subjects is the stronghold of despotism. 

Of a government indisposed to admit the abolition 
of civil inequality, it is the simple policy, to preclude 
the improvement of the subjects of political interdiction. 

The mean through which it is, that disaffection of 
this description is to be enforced, is the reverse of 
this; the promotion of their improvement generally, 
and the particular instruction of them in the unwor- 
thiness of their condition. 

This was the method of those who, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, proposed to them- 
selves the political regeneration of France. They 
taught the principles of political justices the rights 
of citizenship, and the peccability of kings and go- 
vernments ; and, with the gigantic assistance of the 
government's own iniquitous character, elaborated 
that store of secondary disaffection, which was, in time, 
to be transmuted into the blessings of the revolution. 

How tatal to political interdiction, and indeed to 
political oppression of every character, is the perso- 
nal improvement of its subject, is manifested in the 
jealousy of the planters of the West-Indian Islands. 
Conscious of the connexion between the submission, 
and the ignorance and barbarism, of their slaves, 
and how much the-former depended on the latter, 
they resentfully repelled the approach of the 
Christian missionaries, as that of persons intending 
the virtual robbery of their property. Their fears 
were reasonabie. Had education been disseminated, 
its drastic roots had burst into ruin the fabric of 
West-India slavery.. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Of Insaffection proceeding from the attempted abrogation, or 
disparagement, of Pre-eminence. 


THIs is a cause of disaffection, the counterpart to 
the inequality of both; kinds before treated; and, 
correspondently, by persons in the opposite condi- 
tions, is the disaffection proceeding from it liable to 
be eutertained.. | 

The pre-eminence to be here understood, is of two 
kinds ; first, that which consists in, or is the effect 
of, superior wealth ; and secondly, that which consists 
in, or is the effect of, political privilege. 

I shall refer to examples of disaffection proceeding 
from the attempted abrogation, or disparagement, of 
pre-eminence of each of these two descriptions: and, 

first of the former. 

When, at the end of six hundred years from the 
institution of Lycurgus, formerly mentioned,* Agis, 
the King of Lacedemon (either for the sake of po- 
pularity among the poorer class of his subjects, or 
of abrogating the political power derived from their 
superior wealth to the richer), attempted its resto- 
ration, he, through the disaffection induced by it, 
lost his life. 

Yn like manner, when Tiberius Gracchus, a tribune 
of the Roman people, proposed to enforce the ob- 
servance of the “ Licinian Law,” formerly men- 
tioned,f the wealthy engrossers of the subject of it, 
who would have been the sufferers from that mea- 
sure, assassindted him. 

At the end of twelve years after, his brother, 
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Caius, renewed this attempt; and, in a similar man- 
ner, perished. 

In Sweden, the public revenue was, in a great de- 
gree, derived from territorial property ; and, as it be- 
longed to the king to collect and administer this reve- 
nue, so did it come to be considered, among the cour- 
tiers, competent to him to alienate the property, the 
source of it, as well. This convenient doctrine having 
been established, the assignment to them of discretion- 
ary portions of this property became the ordinary 
mode of enriching the favourites and dependents, or 
requiting the adherentsand ministers, of the sovereign. 
Among ourselves, until it was legislatively abolished, 
a similar mode of dispensation obtained ; and, at this 
time, with few exceptions, all the most considerable 
estates in the country which were in being at the 
time of that reformation are enjoyed by their own- 
ers in virtue of no better original title. By means 
of this abuse, the revenue of the crown tof Sweden, 
which ought to have been applied to the service of 
the state, became more and more reduced; and to 
supply the defect, the taxes were aggravated upon 
the people. _It is true, that this fund was fed, from 
time to time, by confiscations on account of state 
offences, sometimes actual and spontaneous, but, 
commonly, (as in every other country in which 
the same dishonest dispensation has obtained, has 
been the case,) pretended or solicited by expectant 
courtiers, favourites and dependents: but then, the 
subjects of those confiscations being claimed by those 
whose sinister agency had procured them, formed no 
accession to the wealth of the public treasury. In 
connexion with this abuse it happened, that the 
most agreeable intelligence which could, at any 
time, be received at courts, was the news of a revolt ; 
and the prince whose habitual oppression adminis- 
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tered the most frequent incentives to them, became 
proportionally idolised among their immates. The 
resumption by Charles the Ninth, and, afterwards, by 
Charles the Tenth, of Sweden, of the subjects of such 
alienation, made by their predecessors, naturally in- 
duced the vehement disaffection of those whose pri- 
vation was involved in the measure. 

On the reformation of religion in Scotland, as the 
hope of sharing the possessions of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in that country had been the motive to 
the more powerful among the laity to support it; so 
was the fear of being called upon, in the event of the 
attempt of Charles the First to re-establish the an- 
clent religion being successful, to surrender them, 
the motive to their disaffection towards his govern- 
ment. 

Secondly. To his encroachment on the authority 
of the senate, it is usual to attribute the death of 
Romulus. * 

Although it 1s common to hear the cause of Brutus, 
and his associates in the assassination of Ceesar, re- 
presented to have been the vindication of public 
liberty, and extolled accordingly, yet was the motive 
which armed their hands, however conscientious, in 
truth, no better, than a desire to sustain the wretched 
remnai.t of the unjust constitution of Romulus, and 
the invidious pre-eminence and privileges of their 
order, derived from it, against the dangerous popula- 
rity and ambition of their victim. 

Under the reigns of John and Henry the Third of 
England, the Barons were in the habit of fortifying 
their dwellings, and maintaining in them a numerous 
body of warlike retamers; by means of which they 
were enabled to oppress their inferior fellow-subjects; 
and of forming confederacies from among them- 
selves, for the coercion of the government. - Their 
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impatienee: of this abuse, and attempts to correct it, 
involved these princes in continual war; and similar 
condact, on the part of James the First of Scotland, 
induced his assassination. 

As it was religious intolerance that, tempting the 
Protestants to have recourse to foreign support, first 
introduced into Poland the arms of Russia, and in- 
duced the first Partition-treaty, so was it the dispa- 
ragement of the pre-eminence of the nobles, involved 
in the constitution of 1791, that, a second time, in- 
troduced those arms, and, with them, induced the 
final extinction of the national independence. 

At the assembly of the Notables of France, pre- 
vious to the revolution of 1789, Calonne, the minis- 
ter of Louis, proposed, for the sustentation of the 
deficient revenue, and to impart contentment to the 
order of the Commons, an equal land-tax. .To sa- 
tisty, however, the indignation of the orders. whose 
privilege of exemption from taxes woulda have been 
disparaged by this measure, he withdrew it. Had 
Louis the Sixteenth persisted in the abrogation of 
this privilege, he must have encountered as much 
disaffection from these orders, as he incurred, on the 
part of the Commons, from respecting it. 

It is natural to wealth and station, to claim and 
expect to govern the councils of princes; and their 
custom, directing those councils to their own ad- 
vantage, to correspondently disparage the interest 
and importance of the prince. Their sense of this 
has rendered it the policy of princes, to choose their 
ministers from among the unpretending of the order 
of the Commons; a practice which has never failed 
to give umbrage and induce disaffection on the part 
of the great: and history abounds with instances in 
which it has been the parent*of rebellion and even 
revolution. The disaffection which, in the course of 
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the consideration which I shall havé occasion, here- 
after, to bestow on the subject, “ Of disaffection pro- 
ceeding from the meanness of the government 1s 
represented to proceed from impatience on the part 
of the great, of the meanness of the prince’s associa- 
tions, is to be attributed, as well, to jealousy of the 
disparagement to themselves involved in them. 

To the abrogation, or disparagement, of pre-emi- 
nence in wealth, without the hazard of that disaftec- 
tion which compulsory privation is liable to induce, 
the only expedient is, to facilitate the alienation of 
their property by the more wealthy, and leave the 
conventional acquisition of it free to the less so. 

This was-the policy observed by the government 
of Henry the Seventh of England, to the dissipation 
of the entailed wealth, and consequently, disparage- 
ment of the formidable authority, of the Barons. 

To the prevention or extinction of the disaffection 
liable to proteed from the attempted abrogation, or 
disparagement, by the government, of political pri- 
vilege, the expedient is, (in addition to those described. 
in the first chapter, or such of them as are applicable 
to the case) to inspire those who are liable to the 
entertainment of it, with a sense of the danger (to 
accrue from the discontent and resentment of the 
unprivileged) of asserting it. 

The eager solicitude displayed by the privileged 
orders of France, after they had been made sensible 
of the danger of their injustice, to part with their 
privileges, the relaxation of which they had before 
so vehemently resented, was formerly mentioned.* 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Of Disaffection proceeding trom the attempted abrogation, 
or the contravention, of popular customs, habits, or pre- 
judices. | 


THAT the attempted abrogation, or the contraven- 
tion, on the part of the government, of the customs, | 
habits or prejudices of its subjects, are liable to in- 
duce disaffection, is certain. 

When, with the death of Charles the Second of 
Spain, the line of its Kings of the Gothic race had 
become determined, and, in virtue of his will, the 
crown become settled on Philip the Fifth, and others 
of the French family of Bourbon, the prince, his 
court, and those of his countrymen who, from what- 
ever motives, had introduced themselves into. the 
kingdom, not only adhered to their own distinguish- 
ing customs,and habits, but studied, by example, 
and sometimes even compulsion, to procure, among 
the people of Spain, the adoption of them. The dis- 
affection of the people, of all classes, already exist-. 
ing, on account of the establishment of a foreign 
government among them, was by this conduct en- 
hanced: and when, at last, an ordinance had been 
published, interdicting the broad-rimmed hats and 
long cloaks, the national dress of the Castilians, an 
insurrection, in the course of which the King’s guards 
were destroyed, and the functions of the government 
suspended for months, was the censequence. 

The studious adherence of the son of the Emperor 
Charlies the Fifth, afterwards Philip the Second of 
Spain, to whom his father had committed the govern- 
ment of his Flemish dominions, to the different 
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manners and customs of Spain, and his preferment 
of Spaniards to the public employments, contributed, 
with his religious intolerance, to offend and alienate 
the people. 

The claim of the “ false Demetrius” to the throne 
of Russia had been recognised and supported by 
the Polish nation ; and it was natural, and although 
not politic, yet creditable to him, that, after his ac- 
cession, his sense of their services assumed the form 
of predilection. Jt was equally natural, however, 
‘that his preferment of Poles to the public employ- 
ments, and habitual cultivation of their manners, 
implying, in the judgment of his subjects, a sense 
of their owh inferiority, his marriage of one of that 
nation, and his disparagement of the national reli- 
gion, by the entertainment of that of the Church of 
Rome, should give umbrage to, and alienate from 
their allegiance, the Russian people, and assist to 
the accumulation of that fund of disaffection, through 
which his government was abolished. 

Prince Sigismund, the son of John King of Sweden, 
was elected King of Poland, and afterwards, on the 
death of his father, succeeded to the throne of’ 
Sweden. His conduct, after his accession, towards 
Sweden, resembled that of Demetrius towards Rus- 
sia, and induced similar disaffection and conse- 
quences. 

These instances bring to remembrance an ex- 
‘ ample, afforded by the present times, of similar 
umbrage and disaffection. After the commence- 
ment of the revolution In which was abolished the 
government of Louis the Sixteenth, his brother 
(afterwards Louis the Kighteenth) withdrew from the 
troubles of the occasion into England. Im this 
country, Sunday is distfhguished by a sensible mter- 
mission of the ordinary pursuits of both business 
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and pleasure. During his residence in England, 
this prince had contracted a predilection for the 
customs and manners of the English people, and an 
aversion from those of the country which had 
offended him by rejecting the government of his 
family. Accordingly, on his restoration to power, 
in the year 1814, observing that, in Paris, this day 
was but little distinguished by the intermission of 
business, that the shops remained open as usual, and 
that the leisure obtained through whatever inter- 
mission of business did take place, was dedicated to 
the more general pursuit of pleasure, he, in com- 
pliance with the predilection described, and the reli- 
gious ,zeal of certain of his adherents, proposed to 
redress this supposed desecration, to the extent of 
prohibiting the tradesmen of Paris from opening 
their shops on Sunday: a measure which ie repre- 
sented to have had its share in producing that sum 
of disaffection which, in the year 1830, induced the 
revolution in which was, a second time, abolished, 
the hereditary governinent of the Bourbon family. 

lt is to be observed, at the same time, that, what- 
ever were the impatience derived from this mnova- 
tion, merely as such, was, among a people whose 
entertainment of religion, and reverence for its pro- 
fessors, are sufficiently temperate, liable to be en- 
hanced by the consideration, that it was a display of 
homage to religious zeal, and the importance of the 
sacerdotal order: a consideration which, in a dif- 
ferent state of society, and among a people with less 
reason to be jealous of the ascendancy of these prin- 
ciples, might have keen even a recommendation. 

Upon the conquest of China, by Chun-chi the 
Tartar, in the year 1644, he, proposing to unite it to 
-his own dominions, percei¥ed the policy of extin- 
ruishinge their sense of separate identity, on the part 
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of the people of the two countries, and how im- 
portant to this purpose was the assimilation of their 
hitherto distinguishing dress. Of this, he seems to 
have proposed the accomplishment, by the institu- 
tion of a sort of compromise: allowing the Chinese 
to retain, in other respects, their former dress; but 
prescribing to them the substitution for their own, 
of the mode of disposing the hair of their heads ob- 
served by the Tartars; and, vice versa, allowing to 
the-Tartars to retain their former mode of disposing 
their ‘hair; but prescribing to them the substitution, 
in other respects, of the Chinese dress. 

The Chingse, to whom, it seems, not the recovery 
of their national independence could supply an 
adequate motive to resistance, were roused to re- 
bellion by this measure of innovation: and so obsti- 
nate was their attachment to their interdicted custom, 
that, having been subdued, many of them preferred 
to expatriate themselves, rather than not enjoy it. 

The attempt made by Peter the Third of Russia, to 
enforce upon the clergy the retrenchment of their 
beards, earned for him the disaffection of that, at all 
times, sensitive order; and his attempted introduc- 
tion into the army of the Prussian dress, irritated it 
to revolt. 

The inhabitants of Madrid were formerly accus- 
tomed (as has been, in their turns, the case in other 
cities now claiming to be foremost in refinement) to 
cast their ordure into the public streets. An edict 
was issued interdicting this custom: a measure which, 
we are informed, did not fail to provoke a high 
degree of resentment and disorder. 

If it were found, that measures of the description 
under consideration did-always involve some real 
hardship, the disaffection proceeding from them would 
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of this, the innovation proposed has sometimes been 
indifferent, and not infrequently, even commodious ; 
and yet has the disaffection provoked by it been 
equally intense. 

That the principle is, the indignity supposed to be 
involved in every such measure, the instances here- 
after referred to, in which liability to disaffection of 
the kind under consideration has been successfully 
combated, will serve to manifest. - 

The principle of this disaffection suggests it te be 
the policy of the government, so to conduct the 
abrogation, or contravention, of the customs, habits, 
or prejudices proposed to be encountered, as to avoud 
the appearance of indignity. : 

This is to be effected, either, first, by referring the 

measure to some approved principle; secondly, con- 
necting it with some honorable or agreeable occa- 
sion; or, thirdly, the introduction of -it under the 
countenance of some person popular with those of 
whom the disaffection may be apprehended. 

I shall exemplify each of these methods. 

Alexander the Great procured the Macedonian 
soldiery to retrench their beards, representing to 
them the convenience of seizure w which it afforded | 
their enemies.” 

When the Poles desired to place upon the throne 
of their country, Casimir, the son of Mieczlaus the 
Second, they found him disqualified by his sacer- 
dotal character; he having dedicated himself to a 
monastic life. This objection was enly to be avoided 
through the dispensation of the Pope, who made it 
one of the conditiéns of the exercise of his authority, 
that they should retrench their long hair and beards, 


* Of the practice of this mode of embarrassing an adversary, 
some instances are. to he met with in the historical portions of 
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which confounded them, he represented, with Jews 
and Pagans, and adopt the appearance of the rest of 
their Christian brethren; to which innovation, in- 
fluenced by this imposing consideration, they, with- 
out hesitation, submitted. 

Until the reign of Peter the Great, the women of 
Russia were, according to the custom of the Eastern 
nations, compelled to live in seclusion, and were, in 
effect, slaves. This prince, desirous of improving 
the national character, perceived that, on the aboli- 
. tion of this custom, and the vindication of the liberty 
and dignity of this sex, the success of his expecta- 
tions. must depend. Accordingly he initiated his 
measures of improvement, by summoning them to 
share the honours and pleasures, and become the 
grace and attraction, of his court. In return, he 
exacted from his future guests their adoption of the 
German costume: a requisition with which, their 
gratitude for the prince’s complaisance, and the 
agreeable occasion of the requisition, conspired to 
secure a willing compliance. 

The Tartars, to whom was prescribed the adoption 
of the dress of the Chinese, observed, without re- 
luctance, the ordinance which connected with itself 
the idea of conquest. 

At the time of his accession to the throne of his 
father, Henry the Fourth of France, Louis the Thir- 
teenth was, from his youth, without a beard. In 
compliment to the son of so popular a prince, the 
courtiers retrenched their own, and the rest of the 
people enone their example. 

After the deposition of Peter the Third, the Russian 
army accepted from the popularity of his wife, the 
Empress Catherine the Second, the very innovation, 
the attempt at which, by the poltronery of her hus- 
band, had brought that army to approve the transfer 
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to her of his crown; and, in like manner, the Sultan 
Mahmoud succeeded in reconciling his soldiery to 
the adoption of the tactics, accoutrements and 
dress. of the armies of Europe. 

The Sultan Selim the First, in contravention of the 
Mussulman rule, retrenched his beard; but this in- 
novation, which had been fatal to a less popular and 
imposing prince, was received without impatience : 
the Mufti, to whom it belonged to be especially in- 
dignant on the occasion, contenting himself with the 
indulgence of this pleasantry, “ The Sultan, unlike 
his predecessors. does not choose to leave it in the 
power of his Vizir to lead him by the beard.” . | 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
Of Disaffection proceeding from Foreign Gorernment. 


FOREIGN government obtains in two cases: that 
in which, of two countries, the one is subject to the 
sovernment of the other; and that in which the go- 
vernment of a country, although national, is yet 
exercised by a foreigner. Again, this national go- 
vernment, so exercised, may be either that of a 
foreigner enjoying, at the same time, the govern- 
ment of another.country, (of which the government 
of Spain by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, a native 
of Flanders, enjoying, together with that of Spain, 
the government of Austria and Flanders, is an ex- 
ample ;) or, that of a foreigner not enjoying such 
eovernment; of which, the governments of Philip 
the Fifth, a native of France, in Spain, and of the 
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Emperor Napoleon, a native of Italy, in France, are 
examples. | 

That disaffection is liable to obtain, in greater or 
less degree, in all these cases, will, in the course of 
this chapter, be manifested; and I shall explain, 
first, the principles from which it proceeds, and then 
the means by which it is to be prevented, extinguished, 
or enforced, in each of them. 

It is of the very nature of the subjection of one 
country to the government of another, merely as 
such,*and however unobjectionable in other respects 
it be, to involve indignity and offence to the subject 
country. But it has commonly obtained, as well, 
that the subject country has been considered to be 
rather the property than the partner of the domi- 
nant, and, in conformity with this idea, been dealt 
with, and its interest more or less sacrificed or 
postponed tq that of this. It has not been per- 
mitted, however, to the oppression of a government 
of this description, and the disaffection proceeding 
from it, when once they have obtained, to confine 
themselves within this limit. There is this further 
process of them. This disparaging character of the 
government having induced its degree of disaffection 
and danger, it has become the policy of the govern- 
ment, to consider its own security to consist in the 
weakness of the subject country; and, accordingly, 
to observe with jealousy where patriotism lurks, to 
control or corrupt it, to interdict national enterprise, 
close against genius the avenues to power and emi- 
~nence, and, as far as possible, confine her people to 
the paths of drudgery and barbarism. ‘This subor- 
dinate disparagement induces its additional quota 
of disaffection. | 

That a sense of national indignity 1s capable of 
‘nduecing disaffection towards the government from 
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which it proceeds, is certain; and, for proof that the 
subjection of one country to the government of an- 
other, is, merely as such, capable of involving this in- 
dignity, the whole political history of mankind may be 
appealed to. The Poles, for example, could hardly be 
more oppressed and degraded under any foreign go- 
vernment, than under their own wretched virtual 
oligarchy which the Partition-treaty superseded, and 
to the mastery of which, on the vindication of their 
national independence, they are liable to return. 
What is it, then, but the indignity involved in the ex- 
tinction of this independence, which continues to 
afflict them ? 

Of the disparaging character deseribed, were the 
governments, in Portugal, of the court of Spain; in 
Switzerland, of Austria; in Sweden, of Denmark ; in 
the United States of America and Ireland, of Great 
Britain; and, such, so long as it dares to exhibit it, 
will ever be that of every similar government. 

It is manifested by History that, in the case of a 
national government exercised by a foreigner not 
even enjoying the government of another country, 
some degree of discontent obtains on the part of its 
subjects ; which, if the government be otherwise un- 
objectionable, proceeds from its involving some por- 
tion of that indignity which has been shewn to obtain 
in the case of the subjection of one country to the 
government of another. 

In the case of a national government exercised by 
a foreigner enjoying the government of another 
country, the Interest of the one is, as well as in the 
case of the subjectton of one country to the govern- 
ment of another, liable to be sacrificed or postponed 
to that of the other ; and the disaffection to which a 
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Accordingly, the application by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, to the ‘service of the Flemings, of 
the revenue derived from Spain, the application by 
Sigismund, King of Poland and Sweden, to the 
service of the former country, of the revenue derived 
from the latter, and the application by the govern- 
ment of George the Second of Great Britain, of the 
means of that country, to the defence of his govern- 
ment of Hanover, were sources of disaffection on the 
part of the subjects of the countries so disparaged. 

The disparagement of their country involved in 
the selection, by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, of 
Germany, in preference to Spain, for the seat of his 
eovernment, was resented by the Commons of the 
latter country, in the formidable insurrection, under 
Don Juan de Padilla, which greeted his accession ; 
and a similar predilection towards Poland on the 
part. of Sigismund, conduced to that disaffection of 
his Swedish subjects through which his government 
was abolished. 

On the death of Sigismund Augustus, King of 
‘Poland, Henry Duke of Anjou, brother of Charles the 
Ninth of France, was elected his successor ; and sub- 
sequently, on the death of his brother, succeeded to 
the crown of France; upon which he withdrew 
to Paris, and proposed to make that city the seat of 
his future government of Poland, as well as of 
France; but although he was, in other respects, emi- 
nently popular, yet did the diet consider this prefer- 
ence a sufficient reason for his deposition. 

In consequence of the menaces of the Emperor 
Napoleon, the Prince Regent of Portugal, in the year 
1807, having appointed his lieutenant-governors, 
withdrew to the Portuguese settlement of Brazil; 
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ment, previously an absolute monarchy, became, in 
the institution of the authority of the chamber of 
deputies, to that extent, democratic. 

The principles of this disaffection suggest the ex- 
pedients by which it is to be combated. 

To the prevention or extinction of impatience of 
the subjection of one country to the government of 
another, the most efficacious expedient is, that of an 
international union, enforced by the identification of 
their laws, the faithfully equal administration of them, 
and study, in the exercise of the government, éf the 
public interest of both countries, the admission, in- 
discriminately, of the subjects of each tg the public 
employments, and the abrogation, in the manner for- 
merly proposed,* of the distinguishing customs, 
habits, prejudices, and other characteristics, of the 
two countries. ° 

To the success of an international union, these ad- 
scititious qualifications are so necessary, indeed, that 
a state of international union entirely without them, 
would even be more intolerable than that of subjec- 
tion without it; since the measure which deprived 
the subject country of its identity and name, as well 
as independence, would involve a state of subjection 
so much more disparaging. 

It is true, that international wnions have been 
formed, in which political distinctions, more or less 
important, have been admitted. On the interna. 
tional union of England and Scotland, for example, 
the latter country contracted for the future observ- 
ance of its existing laws: but, in proportion as these 
distinctions obtain, ts the political identification of 
the two countries imperfect. 

{t may be supposed, that, from their natura] lia- 
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bility to pre-eminently study, in the exercise of their 
power, its interest, the admission of the people of 
the subject country to the public councils and em- 
ployments, must involve disparagement to that of 
the dominant. 

But it would seem, first, that, according to an 
union of this nature, by which an equal reciprocation 
of public good is secured, and the interests of the 
two countries are identified, that of the subject 
country is not attainable, without the inducement, 
at the same time, of that of the dominant: secondly, 
that the union of a poorer and less powerful, with a 
richer and more powerful, country, upon the condi- 
tion of this ‘reciprocation, must conduce, in a greater 
degree, to the good of the subject, than of the domi- 
nant, country; and therefore the prosperity of this, 
is the interest of that: thirdly, that the assertion, 
on the part of the foreign functionaries, of the sepa- 
rate interest’ of the subject country, is liable to the 
control involved in the assertion, on the part of the 
native functionaries, of the separate interest of 
theirs: and in this assertion of particular interest it 
is, that the general becomes elicited. It is by the 
efficacy of this principle, that the different political 
bodies composed of the deputies of the Cantons of 
Switzerland and the United Provinces, the local 
delegates of the United Kingdom, United States, 
France, and others of similar constitution, are sup- 
posed to be so capable of the achievement of the ge- 
neral interest. Fourthly, it is to be expected, that the 
ambition of the new functionaries being liable to 
find more gratification, in the exercise of public au- 
thority in connexion with the larger and more im- 
portant state comprehended in the union, than in 
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grandeur, in order to qualify themselves to return 
to the petty dignities from which they had enlarged 
themselves. When Rome, for instance, had ad- 
mitted to her senate and magistracy the more emi- 
nent among the people of Spain and Gaul, it cannot 
be believed, that they would loath their affinity to the 
‘* Mistress of the world,” and sigh to rejoin their ob- 
scure provincial loves; any more than that the 
ambition of freland, admitted to lavish its eloquence 
at Westminster, can yearn for the honours of College- 
green, So little indeed has the dominant country to 
apprehend this exclusive patriotism, that the extinc- 
tion of it, by the means described, has ever been the 
dread of the subject country before the’ union, and 
its complaint afterwards. 

It was the policy of Rome, to admit, as her foreign 
conquests proceeded, her new subjects, however re- 
mote, to a participation of, not only the ordinary 
rights of citizenship, but also the public councils, 
and the exercise of public authority, as well. 

In the speech reported by Tacitus to have been 
delivered by the Emperor Claudius, on the occasion 
of the proposed admission of the chiefs of the north- 
ern part of Gaul to the senate and magistracy, in 
answer to the supposed danger of admitting “ the 
posterity of the former enemies of the state” to the 
exercise of public authority, or more than the ordi- 
nary rights of citizenship, the history and vindica- 
tion of this policy, have been thus creditably sketched: 
“My ancestors (of whom the most ancient, himself 
of Sabine origin, Clausus, was admitted at once to 
the freedom of Rome, and among the Patrician fami- 
lies) exhort me to observe, in the conduct of the 
state, a similar pohey; by transferring to it what- 
ever of eminence is any where to be found. Neither 
do I require to be informed, that from Alba, the 
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Julian family, from Camerium, the Coruncanian, 
from Tusculum, the Portian, and (leaving this detail 
of ancient instances) of the numbers who, from 
Etruria and Lucania, and, indeed, from every part 
of Italy, have, in their turns, been called to the se- 
nate; nor, how (that not only individuals, one by one, 
but countries and nations also, might accrue to our 
state) Rome became, at length, extended even to the 
Alps. It was then that we enjoyed undisturbed 
peace at home, and flourished abroad, when the 
pedple beyond the Po were admitted to the freedom 
of Réme; when, while our legions were seen to 
swarm throughout the world, the weary empire was 
supported py the accession of the most powerful 
among the provincial people. Is there any one to 
regret, that the Balbi from Spain, or those other men 
not lessdistinguished, from NarboneGaul, came among 
us? Their posterity remains, and yields not to our- 
selves in patriotism. What was it, prevalent in arms 
although they were, that was the ruin of Athens and 
Lacedemon, but that they lived with their conquered. 
subjects, as they would have lived with strangers ? 
The superior wisdom of Romulus, the founder of 
our state, has frequently converted into Roman citi- 
zens, those who, on the same day, had been his ene- 

mies. We have been governed by strangers. The 
magistracy has been committed to the sons of freed- 
men; nor is this, as some erroneously suppose, an 
innovation ; but warranted by former practice. It 
is certain that we have fought with the Senones: the 
Volsci and Aiqui too, have they never arrayed them- 
selves against us? We have been captured by the 
Gauls. Again, to the Tuscans’ we have delivered 
hostages, and passed under the yoke of the Sam- 
nites. If, however, you should review the different 
wars which have been waged by us, none was ever 
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brought in a shorter time to a conelusion, than-that 
against the Gauls, and from that time to the pre-~ 
sent there has been an uninterrupted peace. United 
with us, as they already are ,by their manners, cuse 
toms and intermarriages, | let them yather import. 
among us their gold and riches, than enjoy them by 
themselves. All things, Senators, hawever ancient: 
they are believed to be, were at one time new: Ple-. 
beian magistrates after the Patricjan ;. Latin after the 

Plebeian; and after the Latin, those of the, others 
nations of Italy. This also will, jn its tuan, hecdme: 
inveterate ; and that which to-day we are justifying. 
by examples, will itself become an example for the. 
justification of other innovations.” * oe 

_ The policy, of which such was the advocate, seers 
to have enjoyed the approbation of the discerning. 
historian ; for, after having related the adoption and. 
execution of the measure, he thus concludes his ac- 

count; “ These functions, auspicious to .the. state, 
were entered upon, much to the satisfaction of the 
censor.” * oo. 

It has been supposed, that this policy. contributed 
its part to the fall of the Roman power.s. To this the, 
answer is, first, that the only mode in which this-po- 
licy can be supposed capable of producing this effect,’ 
was, its infection of the public councils, and the- 
exercise of public authority, with the disposition of 
the foreign functionaries, to assert the separate inter-. 
est of their several component countries, to the dis-. 
paragement of the rest ; but the history of the trou-. 
bles of the Roman people exhibits no instance of 
this description ; secondly, that this effect. is hardly, 
predicable of a policy which, commencing in the- 
union with the Sabines under Romulus, continued 
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to be observed, at least, for seven centuries: not 
only without producing the effect imputed to it, but 
also simultaneously with the growing grandeur of 
the power represented to have been impaired by it: 
thirdly, that the intestine divisions among the Ro- 
man people (in their initiation, coeval almost with the 
foundation of the Republic ; subsequently continu- 
ing occasionally to agitate it; sensibly threatening 
its safety under the conduct of Marius and Sylla; 
and contlusively enforced under that of Cesar and 
Pompey, and Brutews and Octavius) ; which are com- 
monly supposed {4 have, in conjunction with the 
supervened corruptiod of manners, produced its 
dissolution, wre not imputable to this policy, but to 
the invidious distinction asserted by the constitution 
of Romulus; and, fourthly, that, in the race of public 
and private profligacy which characterised the latter 
years of the republic, and the whole of the empire, 
the adopted provincial was always behind the native 
Roman. According to the testimony of Tacitus, 
they were the only examples, in the midst of it, 
of whatever remained of the primitive thrift and sim- 
plicity: “The ‘new men’ who were so frequently 
admitted into the Senate from the towns and colo- 
nies, and likewise from the provinces, introduced 
their national frugality; and although, through 
fortune or their industry, many of them attained a 
wealthy old age, yet did they preserve their former 
disposition.”"* And Tully, in the oration in which 
he has incidentally resented the malignity enter- 
tained, among the fastidious natives, towards what 
he describes to be, “ novorum hominum virtus et 
industria,“ has attested the same character. 

It is true that, as with increasing obesity increases 
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the susceptibility of disease, so, with the territorial 
enlargement of a state, increases its liability to dis- 
solution. If, therefore, the Roman state became 
relaxed with its bulk, to this unwieldy bulk, and not 
to the regimen applied to it, is its dissolution to be 
ascribed, 

In the case which forms the most successful mo- 
dern example of the application of the expedient of 
international union to the establishment of .a go- 
vernment, namely, that of the Tartars and Chinese, 
on the conquest by the former of the country-of the 
latter, this policy was observed: the government 
preferring to the civil employments, indiscriminately, 
the people of both the one country and the other ; 
and even composing the different divisions of its 
military force of equal portions of them. 

It has been the humour of those to whom it be- 
longed to enforce the principle of international union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, to contravene this 
policy; and expect the effect of such an union from 
the mere capitulary parchment by which it was pre- 
scribed. As if, for example, to perpetuate that sense 
of separate identity which it was the policy of this 
measure to extinguish, Ireland is distinguished im 
legislation, in judicial and episcopal preferment, 
(every vacancy in her courts being uniformly sup- 
plied from her bar, and in her cathedrals, from her 
church,) and in a multitude of other instances. 

The intimacy, and therein the perfection, of an 
international union, is as the extinction of the sense, 
on the part of the two people, of their separate iden- 
tity. To the extinction of this sense, the physical 
condition the most auspicious is the contermination 
of the two countries. In this, as far as nature can 
qualify them, they are qualified; while, inversely, 
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of separate identity. From this cause it is, that the 
union of Ireland with Great Britain is not likely to 
be so perfect as that of Scotland and Wales with 
England. The occasional translation of a lawyer of 
reputation to the courts of England, and of some 
ecclesiastic similarly characterised to the English 
episcopacy, and vice versa, would do something to- 
wards the annihilation of the Irish channel; and 
why (the laws and political religion of both countries 
being the same) this custom should continue to be 
observed, no reason can be assigned. 

To the extinction of disaffection proceeding from 
the subjection of one country to the government of an- 
other, by the method of international union, it is im 
portant to represent the united countries as co-ordi- 
nate, and exclude the idea of subjection on the part 
of either; but the making of the one country, rather 
than the other, the seat of government, countenances 
the idea of domination on the part of the country 
so preferred. Such is the effect, in this respect, of 
this preference, that the selection of the Chinese 
capital of Pekin for the seat of government, by its 
Tartar conqueror Chun-Chi, in the year 1644, and 
his successors of the same dynasty, has caused it to 
be said, that the Chinese seem less to have been con- 
quered by the Tartars, than the Tartars by the Chi- 
nese. Accordingly, on the projection of an interna- 
tional union between two countries, it has generally 
been proposed, on the part of the inferior country, 
that each be made the seat of government alter- 
nately. 

By the treaty of Calmar, by which, in the four- 
teenth century, were united the three kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, it was provided, that 
each of them should be made, in rotation, the seat of 
rovernment: and on the union of Relojum with the 
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United Provinces, in the year 1814, a similar ar- 
rangement was effected. 

On the marriage of Hedwiga, Queen of Poland, 
with Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, by means of which 
the countries became united, it was provided, that 
the diet should be holden, instead of always at War- 
saw, triennially at Grodno, the capital of the duchy. 

If, however, the government be faithfully equal, 
the extinction of whatever may be the amcunt of 
disaffection deposited by this exclusion, can hardly 
be worth purchasing at the price of the inconve- 
nience and disorder to be encountered in the pro- 
ceedings of an ambulatory government, The sepa- 
ration of any considerable government from its ma- 
chinery, or the risk and trouble of trailing it from 
place to place, together with the evils involved in the 
disgust and ridicule induced by the periodical trans- 
lation of the host of foreign ambassadors and func- 
tionaries of every description, could not be ade- 
quately compensated by the satisfaction to be de- 
rived to the persons capable of exacting this sacrifice. 
The evils involved in the vindictive alteration of the 
seats of government of the colonial states of America, 
by the British government, was, by the parties to the 
Declaration of Independence, recognised to be not 
unworthy of a place among the list of grievances to 
be redressed by the renunciation of their allegiance. 
“He” (the King), say they, “has called together 
legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of harassing them into compli- 
ance with his measures.” 

If the government be not, in other respects, satis- 
factory, experience has shown, that there exists in 
this reciprocation but little virtue towards the per- 
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The union of Calmar and that of Brussels, objection- 

able on other accounts, did not long survive their 
institution ; and the inherently anarchical govern- 
ment of Poland derived no improvement from the 
roving character of its diet. 

To the abatement of the disaffection liable to 
proceed from the residence of the government abroad, 
if it be indisposed to satisfy the desire of the disaf- 
fected by internal residence, the expedient is, the 
local representation of it by as nearly adequate a 
substitute as practicable. 

The exercise in Ireland of the government of 
Edward the Fourth of England by his brother, 
Richard, Duke of York, rather than a member of a 
subject family, and the exercise in Hanover of the 
government of the Kings George and William the 
Fourth cf England by their brother, the Duke of 
Cambridge, are of this description. 

The encouragement, however, to the entertain- 
ment of ambition, and consequent renunciation of 
allegiance, liable to be constituted by the prefer- 
ment to the exercise of sovereign authority, of per- 
sons often so little disposed to the recognition of 
responsibility, is an evil superior to that of the dis- 
affection to be combated by the measure. 

It is not in the power of any formal renunciation, 
however solemn and ceremonious, of their separate 
identity, or any the most unreserved communication 
of political rights, to extinguish their sense of it, and 
induce a settled practical recognition of their union, 
so long as their distinguishing national customs, 
habits, prejudices, and other characteristics of the 
two countries, are still permitted to remain, to assert 
to them their diversity. Of these it is, therefore, the 
policy of the projectors or patrons of an international 
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It was in observance of this policy that, upon his 
conquest of China, Chun-chi, the Tartar, proposed to 
assimilate, in the manner formerly described,* the 
distinguishing dress of the two countries; and it is 
not the policy of the measure, but the perverse man- 
ner of its execution, which is to be accused of its 
untoward effects, in that particular instance. 

On the union of the Sabine with the Roman people, 
Romulus complimented the former by the adoption 
of the name “ Quirites,” which had before distin- 
guished them. 7 . 

It was the same policy which dictated to Edward 
the First of England the expedient of the destruction 
of the Bards of Wales. That country having for 
elght centuries contended for its independence 
egainst the arms of England, came to be, at length, 
subdued, and united to his dominions by that prince. 
The bards were a class of persons who, combining the 
arts of poetry and music, made it their occupation 
to rove to the halls of the great, and other places of 
entertainment, reciting and sounding from their 
harps their own compositions and those of others, 
of which the burthen was, commonly, the heroic 
deeds achieved by their countrymen, in their wars 
with their enemies, the English. It was easily to be: 
perceived by Edward, how qualified must be such. 
themes, combined with such occasions, to preserve 
and enforce the ancient passion for national inde- 
pendence, and how necessary to the stability of his 
authority was the silence of these disturbers; ac- 
cordingly he caused them, it is represented, to be 
exterminated. 

It was in observance of this policy that, on the 
surrender to him by John Baliol, of the crown of 
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Scotland, this prince removed from Scone, not only 
the Regalia of Scotland, but also the rude, yet far 
more interesting, block which formed the coronation 
chair of its Kings. 

To the moral identification of the people of two 
countries, there is, it is evident, no cause which, so 
far as it obtains, is so capable of conducing, as inter- 
marriage. Its effect is sensibly begun, even in the 
union of the parents, and absolutely consummated 
in the’succeeding generation. 

Through the influence of this principle it was, that 
the separate identity of the Romans and Sabines was 
so soon entirely lost, and their union, under the joint 
eovernment of Romulus and Tatius, begun in a tres- 
pass of the most offensive character, came to be 
nevertheless so solid and enduring. 

It was his sense of the efficacy of this principle 
which prompted William the First of England to en- 
courage, at all times, and, in some instances, even to 
condescend to solicit and negotiate, intermarriages 
among the more influential of the subjects of his old 
and new dominions. 

When the principle of international union is not 
admitted, the disaffection liable to proceed from the 
subjection of one country to the government of an- 
“other, is to be prevented or extinguished, by means 

“of the political and moral’ qualifications which were 

represented* to be necessary to the enforcing of that 

principle, when it obtains; with, however, this ex- 
ception, that, instead of the indiscriminate admis- 
sion of the subjects of each country to the public 
employments, the natives of the subject country be 
exclusively preferred to those of its own. In the 
case of a country so subject retaining its national 
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identity, the policy to be observed in the disposal of 
the public employments, is the reverse of that which 
is to be observed when an international union is the 
method adopted. In both cases the object is the 
same; namely, the prevention or extinction of the 
sense of foreign government. In the latter case, this 
is proposed to be effected by the extinction of the 
sense of national identity; in the former, by sacri- 
ficing to it. In this case, it is the policy of the go- 
vernment to prefer the natives to the public employ- 
ments; but to do so in the other, would be to en- 
force upon the subjects of the united countries that 
sense of national identity which it is the purpose of 
international union to extinguish. - 

The policy of Alexander, who, on his conquest of 
Persia, committed to Macedonian officers the com- 
mand of its armies, and, on the other hand, pre- 
ferred to the civil employments the natives, was as 
consistent and judicious, in relation tc that case, as 
was that of the Tartars, lately mentioned,* who, in 
the opposite case of international union, established 
the indiscriminate admissibility of the subjects of 
both countries to the public employments. 

in like manner, the conduct of the government of 
the United Kingdom, formerly objected to,* as incom- 
patible with the principle of international union, was 
not inapposite, so long as Ireland continued to retain 
her national identity, but only became so; when 
that principle had obtained. 

In the exhibition of this policy, of preferring the 
natives of the subject country to the publie employ- 
ments, this caution is to be observed, namely, that 
admission to them be extended only to such among 
the natives of whose allegiance the rovernment is 
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“assured, or, at least, to such whose disaffection is 
capable of being satisfied by it; for of the admission 
of such whose disaffection is liable to remain unsatis- 
fied by it, the whole effect would be, to qualify them 
the better to enforce that disaffection, and encou- 
rage them to attempt the establishment of national 
independence. 

In the case of the subjection of one country to an- 
other, the primary and direct object of the dominant 
is, to derive emolument from the subject ; and, accord- 
ingly, to render it as copious a source, in that re- 
spect, as practicable; and its subordinate object, to 
secure the continuance of this relation. To recon- 
cile these two objects, namely, to derive from the 
subject country the largest amount of emolument, 
without hazarding the continuance of its subjection, 
is the desideratum of foreign government of this 
description. 

That to the attainment of the former object, to 
enforce the prosperity of the subject country is the 
apposite expedient, is obvious; and equally so, 
that the security of this state of subjection con- 
sists in the revolutionary weakness of the subject 
country. 

And because the revolutionary strength of a coun- 
try in this state, its capacity of vindicating its in- 
dependence, has appeared to be identified with its 
wealth and civilisation, and, inversely, its weakness 
of this kind, with its poverty and barbarism, it has 
been the uniform policy of foreign governments of 
this kind, to enforce upon the subject people, unless 
too insignificant to be dangerous, this state of po- 
verty and barbarism, and sacrifice, in so doing, the 
superior emolument to be derived from jis pro- 
sperity. 

Without disputing the general sagacity of this 
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policy, its applicability is so little universal, that the 
encouragement of the opulence and civilisation of 
the subject country may be as pertinent an expe- 
dient to the promotion of its revolutionary weak- 
ness, In one case, as to enforce its poverty and bar- 
barism, in another. 

I shall exemplify this by reference to the national 
connexion between Great Britain and Ireland. 

That this is the policy to which Ireland, in com- 
mon with other countries in the same predicament, 
bas, at all times, been subject, is, although not 
openly avowed, sufficiently intelligible; . and that, 
even at this day, jealousy of her prosperity, and an 
opimion that, to render her a safe neighbour to 
Great Britain, it is necessary to check that pro- 
sperity, are entertained, 1s notorious. 

It may, however, be asserted, that even were Ire- 
land to remain as disaffected towards the government 
of the United Kingdom, as, at any period of her 
history, she shewed herself to be towards that of 
England or Great Britain, it would still be the policy 
of this country, for the sake of constituting her that 
safe neighbour which she is desired to be, to promote 
her opulence, and even fastidious civilisation. 

It is true that, in conformity with the maxim, 
“Pecunie bellorum nervi,” opulence supplies the 
means of rebellion; but it is not less true, that, in 
the peculiar relative position of Ireland, the same 
cause which supplies to her the means of rebellion, 
enforces. her vulnerability, and recommends the 
policy of peace. The opulence of a state is the gift 
of its improved agriculture, and its manufacturing 
and commercial establishments; but a state, the 
citizens of which are engaged in the cultivation of 
their prosperity by these means, is eminently vulne- 
rable. A poor and less civilised people are insus- 
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ceptible of hardship from such casualties as, among 
others of a different character, would be sufficient to 
dislocate the whole frame of society. The Tartars 
and Arabs can quit their borders without hesitation ; 
but the expatriation of a people like the Dutch 
would render it necessary to found society anew. 
In their days of simplicity, their mhabitants eva- 
cuated Athens and Lacedemon without any irreme- 
diable detriment to their affairs; but were the trans- 
actions of London to be obstructed even for a day, 
the amount of consequent embarrassment and dis- 
tress would be vast. 

When Cyrus had proposed, by the destruction of 
Sardis, to indulge his resentment, and enforce the 
subjection of the revolting Lydians, he recognised 
the better counsel of the fallen Croesus, and left to 
them their city, its commerce and civilisation. 

That which distinguishes the international con- 
nexion of Great Britain and Ireland from other 
cases of the kind is, that the latter 1s an island with- 
out a single ship of war at her command, while the 
former is habitually the very first maritime power. 
The relative condition of Ireland is precisely that to 
which it was the policy of Themistocles to have 
reduced Lacedemon; and which, had his project of 
destroying her navy in the Pirzeus been adopted, 
would certainly have been effected. Were Ireland 
to deeply engage in the solicitation of wealth, im the 
only way in which it is to be successfully solicited, 
she must become more vulnerable, and her revolu- 
tionary weakness enhanced. The disparagement of 
her commerce by the blockade of her ports, would 
subject her to that embarrassment and distress which 
such a measure, alighting upon that state of society, 
is qualified to inflict. It is therefore possible to 
reconcile the allegiance of Ireland with its highest 
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degree of prosperity; and, whatever jealousy and 
apprehension in this respect have been entertained, 
have been ignora and unstatesmanlike. 

To the prevention or extinction of the disaffection 
which is liable to proceed from the exercise by a 
foreigner of a national government, the expedient is, 
by the adoption of the national customs and habits 
to extinguish the sense, on the part of his subjects, 
of his foreign extraction ; and by the preferment of 
natives to the public employments, to leave ‘their 
national prejudice as little reason for offence ag pos- 
sible. 

ft was the observance of this policy which con- 
duced to reconcile the people of the United Pro- 
vinces to the government of Louis Buonaparte, and 
those of Sweden and Norway to that of Charles the 
Fourteenth. : 

Of the opposite impolicy, the tendency was de- 
scribed in the last chapter. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
Of Disaffection proceeding from Fear. 


Tuat fear should entertain the desire of the aboli- 
tion of the power by which the danger contemplated 
1s expected to be enforced, is natural. Accordingly, 
History supplies numerous examples of Revolutions, 
and revolutionary enterprises, proceeding from this 
source. 

The Emperor Domitian was in the habit of keeping 
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about him a private memorandum book, m which were 
registered, from time to time, the names of those whom 
it was his purpose to destroy. The Empress Domitia 
having, on one occasion, contrived to obtain possession 
of it, distinguished the name of herself, and, as _ well, 
those of Stephanus, his comptroller, and Parthenius, 
his chamberlain, introduced into its portentous pages. 
To these persons she communicated her discovery ; 
and, in order to the disappointment of the emperor’s 
design, his assassination was agreed upon among 
them, and accomplished. 

In a similar manner, and through a somewhat 
similar discovery, perished the Emperor Caracalla. 

Faithful to the chafacter of his class, to exercise 
himself in the same idiocratic recreation of despot- 
ism, his indulgence in which had conducted to his 
erave the Emperor Domitian, (the composition of 
lists of proscription,) was the delight of Aga Maho. 
met, Shah of Persia. In a jeu d’esprit of this kind, 
he had included the name of his confidential slave, 
Sadek. This proceeding having been discovered by 
this person, he determined to transfer, that night, to 
his master, the fate which he had provided for him- 
self. It was a part of his office to attend the Shah 
to his bedchamber, when he retired for the night, 
and afterwards to pass the time, until the Shah’s 
hour of rising, in an antechamber. Attending the 
Shah as usual, Sadek, in lieu of the accustomed 
assiduities, sheathed his dagger in his master’s body. 

In a stmilar manner, and through a similar dis- 
covery, had previously perished Nadir Shah. 

The Emperor Claudius, who had punished with - 
death the adultery of his former wife, Messalina, and 
had become impatient of the ambitious interference 
in his government of his present wife, Agrippina, 
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plain, “that it was his fortune to have, first, to be 
molested by the misconduct of his wives, and then, 
to punish them.” Agrippina, upon this, proposed to 
protect herself from the fate of Messalina, with which 
she considered herself to be virtually threatened, by 
the assassination of her husband, on the first oppor- 
tunity. Accordingly, she caused poison to be admi- 
nistered to him in a favorite dish; but its operation 
having been counteracted by a supervenient diarrhoea, 
she procured a physician, under the pretence. of 
soliciting vomition, to intercept his recovery, by the 
introduction into his throat of a feather imbued 
with a poison so irresistible as to immediately de- 
stroy him. 

Parallel to this case was that of the Empress Ca- 
therine the Second of Russia; who, finding it to be 
the intention of her husband, Peter the Taird, to 
cause the death of her and her son, procured him to 
be first deposed, and, for further assurance, after- 
wards assassinated. 

The discovery by the Prince of Orange of the con- 
tents of a letter from D’Avala, the ambassador of 
Spain at Paris, to the Regent of the Netherlands, in- 
timating the intention of the court, to exercise its 
vengeance on the prince, and the other parties to 
the Confederation of Brussels, conduced to precipi- 
tate their revolutionary measures. 

To procure, through the abolition of the govern- 
ment, exemption from the consequences of their 
crimes‘already committed, was, (we are informed by 
Sallust,) together with their pecuniary distress, the 
motive of many of the associates in the conspiracy of 
Catiline. 

Similar to this was the motive which actuatea the 
treachery of the American general, Arnold, in the 
war between Great Britain and her American colo- 
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nies. Having misapplied the money entrusted to 
his administration by the congress, he hoped to find 
exemption from accountability in the ruin of his 
principals, through the ascendancy of their adver- 
saries; and, accordingly, concerted with these the 
surrender of his forces and position. 

It is this same passion of fear which, in the King- 
doms of the East, in which it is the policy, on the © 
accession to the sovereignty of a new prince, to cause 
the other members of his family to be destroyed, 
mutilated, or oppressed, is the source of many of 
those civil wars with which their history abounds. 

These are cases of the misgiving of individuals : 
but it is possible for tHfis passion of fear, and cause 
of disaffection, to extend itself to numbers ; and these 
aS many as a whole nation. 

The *insult offered by John de Chatillon to the 
citizens of Bruges, in publicly exhibiting two hogs- 
heads of rdpes, accompanied with the threat of 
employing them in their execution, formerly referred 
to for another purpose,* was a proceeding qualified 
to appeal to their fears as well. 

The threatened oppressions of the son of Solomon 
purchased for that prince the revolt of ten of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, and transferred his crown to 
the head of Jeroboam. 

The principle of the disaffection suggests, at once, 
the means by which it is to be prevented or extin- 
cuished. As that is fear, so is the inspiration of a 
sense of security, inversely, this. 

The followers of Cortez having been disappointed 
in their expectation of the ready attainment of 
wealth, and become impatient of the hardships of 
the enterprise through which it was to be achieved, 
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certain among them entered into a conspiracy to 
relinquish it, and return to Cuba, and,: through the 
assassination of Cortez and his chief officers, to qua- 
lify themselves with liberty to do so. Shortly, how- 
ever, before the commencement of the execution of 
this enterprise, it was, by one of the. parties to ‘it, 
discovered to Cortez. To the quarter of the chief of 
the conspirators Cortez repaired, and withdrawing 
from his bosom a paper which he perceived there, 
read the inauspicious secret of how numerous was 
the lst of those who had leagued against him.. To 
have retaliated, would have been to deprive himself 
of services and support which it was his policy, if 
possible, to preserve: to have professed his know- 
ledge of their guilt, and left them still to live, would 
have been, to hazard that disaffection which fear of his 
vengeance might naturallyinduce. From this dilemma 
he, therefore, proposed to extricate himself by counter- 
feiting ignorance of the existence of thé conspiracy. 
Accordingly, having caused Villefagna (the name of 
the chief conspirator) to be executed in the mean time, 
he, on the succeeding morning, mustered his fol- 
lowers, informed them of the crime and punishment 
of Villefagna, and while the guilty survivors stood in 
expectation of nothing less than to follow his fate, 
Cortez composed the flutter of their bosoms, by de- 
claring how rejoiced he had been in understanding, 
from Villefagna’s confession, that to himself only was 
his crime confined. By this expedient he succeeded 
in inspiring the guilty with that sense of security 
which qualified them to live free from disaffection 
towards him, and to deserve his confidence, and re- 
ward his address, by their diligent devotion to his 
enterprise. 

By counterfeiting ignorance of their unfriendly 
private proceedings, to preclude dread of her resent- 
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ment on the part of those whose attempted; unish- 
ment, or disaffection, might be dangcrouss was the 
policy of Elizabeth of England. “ Video et taceo,” 
Tsee all and say nothing, was, we are informed, the 
political maxim ever on her lips, and recognised in 
her conduct, on occasion of discoveries of that em- 
barrassing nature. When, for instance, on the oc- 
casion of “ Babington’s Conspiracy,” in which the 
Queen of Scotland was supposed to be implicated, 
an examination of that princess’s cabinet had dis- 
closed the sinister correspondence of certain powerful 
nebles of her own realm, instead of, by an exhibition 
of her consciousness of their conduct, communicating 
to them alarm and disaffection, she received them at 
her court with the same unhesitating graciousness ; 
while they, in return, laboured to preclude suspicion, 
by the cgnspicuous support of her government. 

When the Emperor Charles the lifth had subdued 
the revolt of the Commons of Spain, proceeding from 
his refusal to make their country, Instead of Ger- 
many, the seat of his government, he made it his 
policy, to dissipate, by forgiveness, the fears of his 
suspected subjects; and when some sycophant, a 
stranger to his spirit, had mformed him of the place 
of concealment of one among the most considerable of 
his late opponents, “‘ Go, I have no reason to be afraid 
of that man; but he has some cause to avoid me; 
and you would be better employed in informing him 
where I ain, than me where he is,” was his worthy 
reproof. 

When a government sensible of the presence of 
disaffection is, for whatever reason, indisposed to 
encounter it, an ordinary expedient to the extinction 
of it is, the promulgation of an amnesty. In the 
course of the consideration which I shall have occa- 
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sion, hereafter, to bestow upon the subject “ Of the 
revolutionary maxim, He who draws his sword 
against his prince must throw away the scabbard,” 
it will appear how little qualified are the contracts 
with their subjects of offended governments, to com- 
municate a sense of security to the wise. 


CHAPTER THE NINTITE. 


Of Disaffection preceeding from the Meanness of 
the Government. 


A SENSE of indignity, it has already been, shewn,* 
induces antipathy towards him who is supposed to be 
the author of it; and when it is the government 
which stands in this predicament, disaffection is the 
consequence. / 

The meanness of a government does naturally in- 
volve a sense of indignity to him on whom subjection 
to itis imposed. ‘Their governments being equal in 
other respects, the man who shall contract no sense 
of indignity from subjection to that of the hero or 
the genius, shall be conscious of the highest degree 
of dishonour, in submission to the mastery of the 
driveller or poltron, or any other of the meaner 
spirits of mankind. 

{t was previously to the unsuccessful enterprise 
formed for the assassination of Nero, about three 
years before his death, that this prince had begun to 
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publicly exercise the arts of driving and singing ; and 
although to this enterprise, revenge of his past ty- 
ranny, and the fear of its future exercise, were mainly 
the motives, yet did the meanness of his spirit, sup- 
posed to be manifested in these exercises, and the 
degraded character derived from it to his govern- 
ment, conduce to it. For this we have the authority, 
in his own words, of one of the chief participators of 
the enterprise, Subrius Flavius, a tribune of the im- 
perial guard ; who, having been interrogated by the 
prince, “ for what reasons he had proceeded to the 
neglect of his oath of allegiance?” answered, “ Be- 
cause | hated you: nor, so long as I could love you, 
had you a more faithful soldier than myself. My 
hatred towards you began after you had become the 
murderer of your wife and mother, a charioteer, 
player, and incendiary.”* 

One of the modes in which this prince had exhi- 
bited (it was considered) his unworthiness of sove- 
reign authority, is represented to have been his si- 
mulation (in the adoption of its dress and manners, 
and even affectation of its passions) of the other sex, 
“ Parvis componere magna,” the inhabitants of the 
British Colony of New York, whose patience had 
been sufficiently exercised in the exhibition by their 
governor, Lord Cornbury, of every form of viceregal 
malversation, were determined to endure him no 
longer, when they beheld the grandson of Clarendon 
. parading their streets in the habit of a woman. 

The disparagement to be derived to a government 
from the personal meanness of its possessor, is 
evinced in the inverse toleration formerly shewn -f- 
to be exhibited by their subjects towards the poli- 
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tical faults committed by those of superior personal 
dignity. | 7 

The absence of disaffection with which the ha- 
bitual inebriety of the Sultans Selim the Second and 
Amurath the Fourth, in violation of the rule of the 
prophet, was contemplated by their subjects, was, at 
the same time, mentioned. The acceptance by the 
army of Russia from the dignity of the Empress Ca- 
therine the Second of the very innovation, by the 
attempt only at which it had been irritated to revolt 
against the insignificance of her husband, and ap- 
prove the transfer to her of his crown, another ex- 
ample of the same spirit of toleration, has also been 
mentioned.* 

The refusal of the son of Solomon to remit the 
oppressions of his father’s government, provoked 
the tribes of Israel to renounce that wlegiance 
which the personal dignity of his father had been 
sufficient to preserve. ‘ 

How patiently did the Swedes, won by their opi- 
nton of his heroism, support the romantic enterprises, 
and all the waste of war exacted by them, in which 
their Charles the Twelfth chose to consume his reign, 
and in how short a time did their impatience of no 
more than the vexations of imbecility, with which 
they were offended by Gustavus the Fourth, deprive 
him of his crown. 

The personal meanness of which a man js suscep- 
tible is distinguishable into inherent and adsciti- 
tious. Of the former description, is that of his mind 
and personal appearance: of the other, that which 
he contracts from his outward condition, his poverty, 
occupation, parentage, and the like. 

It is not meant that this character of personal 
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meanness has a substantial, for, it has merely an 
ideal and relative, existence; being as the under- 
standing and judgment of each pronounce concerning 
it: and since these, again, are subservient to the 
particular genius of each, this character is as the 
genius of each decides. 

Of personal meanness it is one mode, that a man’s 
character, inherent or adscititious, is enferior to that 
which his station or condition require. It is specifi- 
cally this mode of meanness, of the exhibition of 
which a prince is susceptible; and since nations are 
composed of men, on the particular genius of his 
subjects depends their sense of his majesty or mean~ 
ness : and that which to one people, shall appear to 
be characterised by this latter quality, shall, to an- 
other of different genius, appear unobjectionable in 
this respect. 

By the ancient constitution of the kingdom of Ar- 
ragon, the grandees, or nobles of the first class, were 
constituted censors of the King’s conduct. John 
the Second having cultivated a taste for the enter- 
tainments of which players, singers, and such others, 
are the ministers, was in the habit of enjoying them 
within his palace, and, like Nero, occasionally exer- 
cising himself in the performance of them. This 
conduct. giving umbrage to the nobles, they pre- 
sented to him a remonstrance, the neglect of which 
would, according to the same constitution, have Jus- 
tified measures to deprive him of his government ; 
and to preclude resort to them, he engaged to 
decline, in future, the conduct disapproved. 

The indulgence of a taste somewhat similar to 
this, was fatal to James the Third of Scotland. Pre- 
ferring before the boisterous and pompous exercises 
which formed the entertainments of the nobles of 
that age, the more delicate and unpretending plea- 
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sures of music, dancing, dress, and architecture, this 
prince not only dedicated himself to the cultivation 
of these arts, but, as well, the society of the profes- 
sors of them, musicians, masons, dancing-masters, 
and tailors. The increasing disgust contractetl by 
the nobles, on account of this disparaging predilec- 
tion, produced the battle of Sauchie-burn, in which 
the king lost his life. 

Not a few among the princes of Italy, on the other 
hand, happy in the opposite genius of their subjects, 
have been able to exhibit the predilection and culti- 
vate the taste resented in these, with approbation. 

Khulleel Sultan, Shah of Persia, grandson of Ta- 
merlane, instead of soliciting the irregular pleasures 
of the harem, dedicated himself to the society of the 
lovely Shaddul-mulk, who had formerly been the 
mistress of a Tartar chief. This confined. attach- 
nent was, by the nobles of Persia, considered to be, 
not only a contravention of the national custom in 
this respect, involving an indignity to the observers 
of it, but also an indication of a mean and contracted 
spirit. Accordingly, they proceeded to depose him. 

It was to dissatisfaction of the same nature, that 
the beauteous Irene was made the innocent sacrifice. 
Subdued by her charms, the Sultan Mahomet the 
second seemed to have renounced the cares of em-: 
pire, and unlearned the thrill of military ambition. 
The troops and officers of state concurred to impeach 
this degeneracy of the fierce destroyer of Constan- 
tinople, and feel themselves disparaged in this predi- 
lection. ‘The Sultan’s pride was provoked by intel- 
ligence of these sentiments; and, convening the 
chiefs of the public service, he first revealed to their 
view the lovely cause of their disquiet, to teach them 
the amount of self-denial which he was about to 
exhibit; then gathering into his hand her tresses, 
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and into coincidence with the range of his scimitar, 
urging her reeling neck, he struck off her lamented 
head, exclaiming, with a look of accusation, “ Your 
jealousy may judge from this, how little bkely I am 
ever to become the slave of my affections.” 

The opposite inconstancy of Henry the Kighth of 
England enforced the disaffection induced by his 
religious innovations and arbitrary proceedings. 

Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain is represented to 
have dedicated himself, and a portion of his reign, 
to the personal embellishment of an effigy of the 
Mother of Christ. But this achievement, more per- 
tinent to the office of a sempstress than the station 
of a king, in the judgment of Homer’s heroes, was, 
among so prostrate and priest-ridden a people, ex- 
tolled as an undertaking such as it 1s the privilege 
only of transcendent minds to be permitted to con- 
ceive. , 

It was said ‘by one who was himself a philosopher, 
that kingdoms would never be happy until philoso- 
phers were kings, or kings philosophers. But to 
the harmony of such a government it is a necessary 
qualification, that the subjects of the philosophic 
king, or kingly philosopher, be philosophers as well ; 
for, with subjects of a different character, it would 
be difficult for a king of this description to escape 
disaffection. 

When, for instance, a country is exposed to exter- 
nal danger, or internal disturbance, the kingly sta- 
tion requires somewhat of a martial spirit; and a 
king of this description would be but little ac- 
ceptable to his subjects. 

Such, under the reign of John Casimir, was the 
condition of Poland. This prince, although not a 
philosopher, was that which is nearest to such, a 
scholar. His delight is represented to have been 
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the composition of Latin verses; and his works of 
that kind which remain to us are creditable, if not 
to his genius, yet to his scholarship. So unhappily, 
however, was his talent in this respect appreciated 
by his heterogeneous subjects, that he was compelled 
to satisfy their disaffection by the resignation of his 
crown. 

Weary of the harassing warfare which, for thirty- 
seven yeats, had been their portion under Romulus, 
the Romans were contented to elect the ‘pacific 
Numa; but we find them, after his death, reverting 
to their former character, and bestowing the sove- 
reignty on the chivalrous Hostilius, and a series of 
congenial kings. 

James the First of England was another literary 
prince, with the obscure unimposing habits of one of 
that character; and appears to have reigned without 
honour. We may form a tolerably-. correct judgment 
of the sentiments of his subjects, in,relation to his 
character, from that of his wife; whose practice it is 
represented to have been, to mtrude upon his studies, 
for the purpose of entertaining herself with laughing 
at him and them.* 

Klizabeth, his predecessor, and Frederic the Great, 
were, like him, indued with a literary taste, and, like 
John Casimir, wrote Latin verses; but with this 
they blended a degree of imposing activity ; and, in- 
versely, as their verses were inferior to those of 
Casimir, was their superior acceptability to their 
subjects, of whom they were the boast and admira- 
tion. 


* Carte LLL. 748. 

+ A notion of the importance of this activity it was which 
seems to have beset the mind of Burke, in the course of his 
‘© Reflections” on the revolution in which was abolished the 
gorcrnment of Louis the Sixteenth of Franee, and which he 
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The different modes of this quality of meanness, 
and, correspondently, different modes in which it 
operates its disparagement, suggest the modes in 
which it is to be encountered. 

it is the policy of a prince of inferior spirit or un- 
derstanding, to satisfy his personal deficiency, and 
render his government respectable, by preferring to 
the public service ministers of ability. If this po- 
licy have been approved by princes, themselves 
among the most accomphshed of their order, Eliza- 
beth of England, Henry the Fourth of France, Fre- 


vented, in this exoression, ‘‘ A King of France, I speak it lite- 
rally, should be alwys on horseback ;” according to which it is 
to be understood that, not to his obstinate exercise of his op- 
pressive government, so much as to his deficient obequitation, 
is the loss of his crown to be imputed. This is one of those 
droll conceits with which this visionary composition abounds. 
Tt was not by his ‘ horseback” assiduity, but his benignity, 
that Hlenry the Fourth, the most beloved of her princes, recom- 
mended himself to the hearts of his subjects; and Louis the 
Fourteenth, the most authoritative among those princes, and 
whose ambition and achievements have distinguished the age in 
which he lived, must have found this eternal ‘* horseback ” ex 
hibition of himself preseribed, to have but ill consorted with 
that fistula in ano with which he is known to have been 
alflicted. 

But it is the humour of mankind, to admire the faculty of 
which they happen to be destitute or deficient; and Burke, 
whose means and mode of life at first, and unskilfulness after- 
wards, denied him the honors of the “ horseback ” kind, was 
able to recognise some character of magnificence, in a condition 
in which grooms and chaise-drivers are compelled by necessity 
to exercise themselves every day. 

Such, however, was the temper of the times, that with ‘“ Re- 
flections,” of which such is a specimen, did this fantastic writer 
successtully halloo the court and aristocracy of England to the 
insane enterprise of compelling a gallant nation, with twelve 
hundred thousand men in arms, to return to the shackles of 
tvranny. 
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deric the Great, Catherine the Second, Cromwell, 
Napoleon, and others of similar pretensions, how 
much more necessary must the observance of it be 
to their inferiors. 

It is the policy of a prince young and inexpe- 
rienced, and, consequently, of doubtful wisdom, to 
encounter the objection liable to accrue from it by 
engaging the counsels of such as are of approved 
experience and discretion. 

The opposite error was that of Louis the Thir- 
teenth, the son of Henry the Great of France ; who, 
young and inexperienced, is represented to have 
disparaged himself by engaging the counsels of, 
and preferring to the public employments, persons 
elther young and inexperienced like himself, or else 
of inferior ability. 

A similar predilection on the part of the youthful 
son of Solomon is represented to have cost him the 
disruption of his crown. , 

It is the policy of a prince of inferior spirit or un- 
derstanding, as of the poltron of private life it is, 
forbearing all irregularity or levity of conduct, to 
cultivate habitual gravity,.and be an observer of 
ceremony and decorum. The same conduct which, 
when exhibited by a prince of different character, is 
capable of engaging toleration, and, perhaps, even 
admiration, is, when exhibited by one of a mean 
spirit or understanding, liable to be reputed the con- 
genial ofispring of that meanness, and to enforce the 
sense of it. 

Agesilaus could, without disparagement, be found 
engaging in the recreations of a child. The councils 
of Cromwell are represented to have frequently con- 
cluded in a species of Saturnalia: but this indul- 
gence, which, in him, was adjudged the condescend- 
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ing relaxation of a master-genius, would, in John or 
Edward the Second, have been deemed the kindred 
frivolity of their humble understandings. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, a short time previously 
to his assassination, published an appeal to the seve- 
ral ministers of England, France and Austria, to for- 
bear the further prosecution of their wars, give peace 
to Europe, and decide their quarrels in a personal 
contest with himself: but this, which, in Frederic 
the Great, might have been accounted a caustic 
satire, and, perhaps, even the grand conception of 
philosophical or chivalrous humanity, was, in this 
prince, decided to be another excursion of that in- 
sanity of which he was accused, and an additional 
justification of his miserable fate. 

It is the policy of a prince of inferior spirit or 
understanding, but imposing personal appearance, 
to encounter his defect with his excellence, and be 
frequently visyble. 

A prince of this character was Nero. ‘The advan- 
tage which his personal appearance was capable of 
imparting, is to be understood from the disparage- 
ment derived from the contrary decrepitude and 
meanness of his successor, Galba, upon the ceremony 
of his entrance into Rome. “To those who had 
been accustomed,” says Tacitus, “to view the youth 
of Nero, and those who, besides, indulged (as is the 
manner of the inferior order) in comparisons be- 
tween the Czesars, and their personal form and dig- 
nity, the very age of Galba was a subject of derision 
and disdain.” * 

And although, of a prince of inferior spirit or un- 
derstanding, the private companions must be such 
with whom his insignificance can be at ease, such, 
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namely, whose taste is congenial with, and qualifica- 
tions are of no higher order than, his own, yet is it 
his policy to be publicly seen in the society of those 
im his vicinity to whose better characters his own 
may succeed in being mistaken. 

So long as Burrus and Seneca remained among 
the known companions of Nero, Petus Thrasea, 
Helvidius Priscus, and whatever else was left of 
Roman patriotism, did not allow itself to quite de- 
spair of the associate of Acte, Poppa and Tigellinus. 

It is not meant, that whatever temptation to ambi- 
tion, or sense of indignity, the prince’s meanness of 
spirit or understanding administers, is capable of 
being satisfied, and consequently the primary disaf- 
fection proceeding from them of being prevented or 
extinguished, by these expedients. ‘The disaffection, 
for instance, of those who conspired for the assassi- 
nation of Nero, did not admit of being extinguished 
by any sense which they might have-entertained of 
the comelimess of his outward appearance, or the 
character of his ceremonious associates. AJl that is 
meant is, that these expedients, serving to prevent 
or abate disaffection among the bulk of the people, 
do, in case the revolution depend for its success 
upon popular support, serve towards preventing the 
conversion into enterprise of that primary disaffec- 
tion. 

Of a prince, on the other hand, of mean outward 
appearance, but superior mind, it is the policy (as 
it is in the power) to overrule the sense of the one, 
in the assertion, through the dignity or vigor of his 
deeds, of the other. 

It was thus, that Agesilaus, Pepin the father of 
Charlemagne, Aga Mahomet Shah of Persia, and so 
many others, have sueceeded in eclipsing their per- 
sonal deformity, or meanness of appearance. 
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The prince beset with personal meanness of both 
these descriptions, and precluded from recourse to 
the expedient which it is competent to him who is 
subject to the one or other only of them to employ, 
is compelled to the policy of concealment or dis- 
guise; the concealment of his understanding in 
political inaction, and the concealment or disguise of 
his person. 

Ignorance of this policy, or unconsciousness of his 
own character, on the part of Peter the Third, con- 
tributed, we are informed, to the hazard of his 
crown and life. This prince was of mean spirit and 
understanding, with which his outward appearance 
corresponded, The disaffection towards his govern- 
ment entertained by his wife, the Empress Catherine 
the Second, which produced his deposition, and 
afterwards his death, proceeded from, not these de- 
fects indeed, but, first, her desire to occupy the go- 
vernment, and secondly, her knowledge of his inten- 
tion to cause the death of her and her son. To the 
conception, however, of the revolutionary enterprise 
of which these were the motives, she derived encou- 
ragement from the secondary disaffection extensively 
entertained towards his government, proceeding from 
impatience of his meanness, the sense of which, we 
are informed by M. Rulhiere, the historian of the 
revolution, he contributed to propagate and enforce 
in the manner about to be described. 

The emperor having ordered a new coinage, the 
artist whose business it was to form the dic, had, in 
his design, practised the ordinary numismatic simu- 
lation by means of which princes are complimented, 
and assisted to hope to escape from their honest re- 
putation ; namely, contrived, while preserving some 
general resemblance of the countenance of the origi- 
nal, by the exhibition of luxuriant tresses, and the 
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ornament of a laurel crown, to communicate to it 
somewhat of a classic or heroic air. Having sub- 
mitted it to the judgment of the emperor, he disap- 
proved it, exclaiming, “ I should resemble the King 
of France ;” and insisted upon being undisguisedly 
represented. Accordingly, when the coinage was 
published, his Majesty’s countenance appeared repre- 
sented upon it in all the sincerity of its native mean- 
ness, and, circulating over the country, propagated 
the tale, to how pitiful a being the magnificencesof 
its legend referred. _ 

Of a prince of hereditary meanness, it is the policy, 
to overrule the sense of it, in the assertion, through 
that of his deeds, of his inherent dignity. 

The politic Cromwell adopted into his councils and 
the public service, not the unworthy favourite, the 
Carr or Villiers of the day, offensive to the people and 
disastrous to the prince, but “ quod usquam egre- 
gium,” personal merit wherever to be found: and 
the infirmity of his title was forgotten in the im_ 
posing character of his government. ee 

The mean extraction of the Emperor Napoleon, the 
son of a lawyer of Ajaccio, an insignificant village in 
the not very important island of Corsica, was, instead 
of a disparagement to his government, converted 
into a foil to illustrate the superiority of his genius, 
and enhance and enforce the splendour of his achieve- 
ments. 

By the dignity of his deeds, Agathocles, the son of 
a potter, succeeded in eclipsing the meanness of his 
extraction. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
Of Disaffection proceeding from Usurpation. 


UsuRPATION, in the sense in which it is here, and 
throughout this chapter, to be understood, is, the 
Assumption of the government to the exclusion of 
the rightful owner. 

Usurpation is distinguishable, relatively to those 
by whom it admits of being practised, into that which 
is practised by one who had no previous interest in 
the government, and that which is practised by one 
who, having already a limited interest in it, has ex- 
ceeded his authority. Of this latter description, that 
practised by Romulus in derogation from the autho- 
rity of the senate, that practised by Gustavus the 
Third of Sweden in derogation from the authority of 
the Diet, and that practised by Charles the First and 
James the Second of England in derogation from the 
authority of the other constituent divisions of the 
Parliament, are examples: and of the former, that 
practised by Pisistratus, Julius Cesar, and innume- 
rable others. 

Those only who are capable of being affected by 
the usurpation of a government, and, consequently, 
liable to the entertainment of disaffection on account 
of it, are the subjects ofthe government and the 
excluded claimant. 

To a correct estimate of the principle of the disaf- 
fection liable to be entertained on the part of its 
subjects towards a government usurped, simply on 
account of the usurpation, it is necessary, that the 
eovernment be understood to involve no objection 
on other accounts. 
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Were it either necessary, from the nature of usur- 
pation, or even usual, that the personal conduct or 
principles of an usurper should be objectionable to 
the subjects of his government, this would serve to 
constitute another, and a clearly intelligible, principle 
of disaffection towards a government of that charac- 
ter; but both reason and history would seem to 
concur in justifying the apophthegm of Lucan, 


“« Nil pudet adsuetos sceptris : mitissima sors est 
Regnorum sub rege zorvo.”* 


The recommendation of the government of the 
rightful claimant which his title constitutes, and the 
security to its tenure which that recommendation 
imparts, qualify him, to such extent, to dispense with 
that security which popularity involves; while the 
usurper, who wants this advantage, is instructed to 
solicit the recommendation of good government, and 
to bring to disputable tenure the security which is 
to be derived from popularity. 

The usurper has this additional inducement to the 
cultivation of popularity, and as the means to it, the 
exhibition of good government. It is certain: that, 
however valuable in itself it be, whatever is acquired 
through the personal industry and exertions of its 
possessor becomes to him enhanced in value on that 
account; and he will, consequently, be more diligent 
in the preservation of it. The government acquired 
by the usurper, never without some degree of in- 
dustry and exertion, perhaps at great personal ha- 
zards and sacritices, is more dear and valuable to him 
than to the rightful claimant who would have idly 
succeeded to it ; and accordingly he is likely to apply 
himself more diligently to the exercise of good go- 
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vernment, which is to be the means to the preserva- 
tion of his power. 

Referring to the indications of history upon this 
subject, it would be found, that (however severe and 
oppressive, perhaps, towards those who have chosen 
to particularly distinguish themselves as impugners 
of their authority) the government of usurpers has 
been, m general, distinguished by the selection of 
able ministers, the encouragement of useful enter- 
prise, public improvement, and general attention to 
the welfare of the people. The governments of 
Pisistratus, Julius Ceesar, Catherine the second, 
Henry the Fourth and Seventh and Richard the 
Third of England, Cromwell, and Charles the Four- 
teenth of Sweden, were all acquired by usurpation, 
characterised by general excellence, and honoured 
with popularity. 

If there be, indeed, any adscititious objection to the 
government of*an usurper, beyond such as is induced 
through the exercise by him of a government usurped, 
it is this, that the usurpation is liable to induce a 
contest between the excluded claimant and the 
usurping government, and its subjects to be engaged 
in, and suffer from, the maintenance of it. There is 
likewise this other: it has been represented * to be 
an ordinary expedient of governments to the preven- 
tion or extinction of disaffection, to divert the atten- 
tion of their subjects from the objects of their dislike 
or desire, by providing them with others on which to 
exercise their sclicitude. These objects have been 
stated to be, usually, those of external war and inter- 
nal disorders. it may happen to be considered the 
policy of the government, to direct the attention of 
its subjects from the infirmity of its title. by the 
practice of this expedient. 


* Py, v9. 
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Whenever these circumstances occur, they consti- 
tute a serious derogation from whatever inherent 
excellence may be ascribable to usurped govern- 
ment. 

The inherent principle of the disaffection enter- 
tained towards a government usurped, is the injus- 
tice and indignity involved in it. On the part of its 
subjects, the injury committed towards the excluded 
claimant, and the indignity practised on themselves ; 
and on the part of the excluded claimant, the injury 
committed, and the indignity practised, tewards 
himself. 

This principle suggests, at once, the eapedients by 
which this disaffection is to be combated. 

First. To the combating of the sense of the tnjus- 
fice committed towards the excluded claimant, enter- 
tained by the subjects of the government, the obvious 
expedient, when it can plausibly be practised, is, the 
pretence of title on the part of the usurper. 

This expedient was practised by Henry of Lan- 
caster, afterwards Henry the Fourth of England, who 
usurped the government of Richard the Second: his 
pretence of title being that. first, the crown was not 
inheritable by or through a female ; and that, as heir 
male, he was entitled in preference to the house of 
York, claiming through Phihppa, the daughter of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; and secondiy, that Edward, 
Earl of. Lancaster, from.whom he» had descended, 
was, in truth, the elder brother of Kidward the First ; 
and that, consequently, he was heir general even to 
the crown. 

Second. When this expedient happens to be im- 
practicable, a substitute may be found in the im- 
peachment of the title of the rightful claimant. 

This expedient has, accordingly, been practised by 
every usurper, with the specific nature of whose own 
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pretensions it has not been so incompatible as not 
to admit ofit. Henry the Fourth of England, for ex- 
ample, impeached the title of his cousin, the descend- 
ant from his uncle, the Duke of Clarence; Richard 
the Third, that of his nephews, the sons of Edward 
the Fourth, by the assertion of the invalidity of their 
father's marriage, and their own consequent illegi- 
timacy ; while Henry the Seventh (with whose own 
claim, this mode of impeachment of their title would 
have been incompatible) preferred the assertion of 
the death of those princes. 

When it was found expedient to supersede the £0- 
vernment of James the Second of England, his title 
was impeached by the Convention-parliament, and 
the revolution justified, by the assertion of the for- 
feiture involved in his misconduct. To reconcile his 
subjects to his usurpation of the authority of the 
Diet, Gustavus the Third impeached its past conduct 
and inherent principle. By a similar expedient it 
was, that Frederic the Third proposed to reconcile 
his subjects to his usurpation of the authority of the 
nobles of Denmark. | 

Third, Of a different character from these expedi- 
ents, 1s that of the personal acquisition by the 
usurper, of the title to the government, through his 
marriage with the rightful claimant. 

This expedient was practised by Henry the Se- 
venth of England. On the death of Richard the 
Second, the government was, as lately mentioned, 
usurped by Henry of Lancaster, afterwards Henry 
the Fourth; from him it descended to Henry the 
Fifth and Sixth; from the latter of whom it was 
recovered by Edward Duke of York, afterwards Ed- 
ward the Fourth, the rightful claimant. After his 
death, and that of his brother Richard the Third, it 
was usurped by Henry Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
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Henry the Seventh; who, to confirm his claim, 
derived under the family of Lancaster, married the 
Princess Elizabeth, the daughter and heiress of Ed- 
ward the Fourth. 

This expedient had before been practised by Henry 
the First of England. On the death of Hardicanute, 
the government, to which Edgar Atheling became 
entitled, was usurped by Edward the Confessor - 
after his death, by William the First; on his, by his 
son William Rufus; and on his, by his brother 
Henry the First; who, to confirm his claim, married 
the Princess Matilda, the niece and heiress of Edgar 
Atheling. 

Fourth. It is commonly the case, that the concern 
entertained towards the rightful claimant of the g0- 
vernment extends to the other members of the same 
family. If, therefore, a marriage with the excluded 
claimant be impracticable, a partial substitute may 
be found in one with another member of the same 
family, in which the adherents of it may be regon- 
ciled to the exclusion of the rightful claimant, 

This expedient was practised by Richard the 
Third ; who, to reconeile the adherents of the house 
of Lancaster to his exclusion of Henry Earl of Rich- 
mond, married the widow of Prince Edward, the son 
of Henry the Sixth. 

fifth. When neither the one nor the other of 
these expedients happens to be practicable, a substi- 
tute is still to be found in a marriage with a member 
of a popular line or family. 

Under its ancient constitution, Poland consisted 
in a plurality of confederated states, under the com- 
mon government of a paramount elective King. 
Towards the close of the fourteenth century, Jagel- 
ion, Grand Duke of Livonia, was elected to this 
station ; upon which he united to his new, his old 
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hereditary dominions. His popularity among his 
new subjects, begun in this benefaction, and subse- 
quently improved by the congenial character of his 
administration of the public affairs, was the means of 
the government of Poland being preserved to his pos- 
terity, until the extinction, in the death of Sigis- 
mund Augustus, in the year 1552, of the male line. 
At this time there appeared two candidates for the 
crown, Henry, Duke of Anjou, brother of Charles 
the Ninth, King of France, and the Archduke Maxi- 
milian-of Austria. The former having been pre- 
ferred, continued to reign no longer than four 
months; at the end of which time his brother having 
died, he succeeded to the crown of France, inci- 
dentally vacating that of Poland. Upon this the 
late adherents of Maximilian renewed their endea- 
vours in his behalf; but, of the majority of the Poles, 
the choice having fallen upon Stephen Batori, Prince 
of Transylvania, he, to confirm his authority against 
the disaffection entertained towards it on the part of 
the adherents of his rival, married Anne, the sister of 
Sigismund Augustus. 

It is true that this prince did not bear the charac- 
ter of an usurper; but by this circumstance the 
pertinency of the example is not affected. 

Sicth. Upon the principle of these expedients, it is 
the policy of the conductor of a revolution the pur- 
pose of which is the redress of some political evil, 
to mnovate upon established authority no further 
than is necessary to satisfy those upon whose sup- 
port the success of the enterprise is to depend. 

Of the conductors of the revolution in which was 
abolished the government of James the Second of 
England, the purpose was, the redress of the evils 
involved in his personal principles; and the revolution 
was.confined to the transfer of his authority to the 
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next entitled member of the royal family unvitiated 
with those principles; and the exclusion, in future, 
of such by whom those principles were liable to be 
entertained: the advantage derived from which qua- 
lification was, that many were induced to acquiesce in 
the proceeding, whom a more extended measure 
would have made iis adversaries. 

Seventh. It ts the policy of a lawful prince to be 
an observer of the established princely customs and 
ceremonies ; the effect of which is, to represent, and 
enforce a sense of, the exclusiveness of the princely 
character. So, of an usurper occupying the govern- 
ment under the pretence of title, it is the policy, to 
‘represent himself, in his conduct, accordingly ; and, 
therefore, to imitate the customs of the lawful 
princes. 

The inverse impolicy was that of the “ false De- 
metrius.” Previously to the accession to the throne 
of this prince, when the Czars of Russia mounted 
their horses, they had been accustomed to be lifted 
into their seats, and afterwards to proceed at a stu- 
diously slow pace; whereas it was the practice of 
this prince, to mount without assistance an’ impe- 
tuous stallion, and ride with correspondent agitation. 
This violation of imperial decorum is represented to 
have given scrious umbrage to the people, and as- 
sisted to convince them of the meanness of his birth, 
and consequently false pretensions. 

Of an avowed usurper, it is likewise the policy 
to observe these customs ; remitting only whatever 
may serve to enforce a sense of the right of the ex- 
cluded claimant. This distinction was not unob- 
served by Napoleon. — 

It is represented to. have been his sense of the 
latter part of this policy, that induced Jeroboam to 
change the religion of his subjects. Wisely appre- 
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hensive, that their continuing to repair to the cele- 
bration of the ancient religion at the temple of Jeru- 
salem might have the effect of reviving their attach- 
ment to the family of its founder, he successfully en- 
gaged their religious spirit to exercise itself in the 
worship of two calves. “ And Jeroboam said in his 
heart, ‘Now shall the kingdom return to the house 
of David. If this people go up to do sacrifice in the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem, then shall the heart 
of this people turn again unto their Lord, even unto 
Rehoboam, King of Judah; and they shali kill me, 
and go again to Rehoboam, King of Judah.’ Where- 
upon the king took counsel, and made two calves of 
gold, and said unto them, ‘ It is too much for you to 
soup to Jerusalem: behold thy Gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.’ And he 
set the one in Bethel, and the other put hein Dan.”* 

fughth. The disaffection entertained by the sub- 
jects of an usurped government, proceeding from 
their sense of injustice committed towards the ex- 
cluded claimant, involves the desire of the substitu- 
tion of that of him. In such a case, the ordinary 
expedient of the government is the procuration of 
his death; the policy, so obvious, of it being, that 
wanting its object, the disaffection may become 
extinguished. 

The consideration which I shall hereafter bestow 
upon the subject, “ Of the execution and counterac- 
tion of the revolutionary enterprise through the 
the means of Assassination,” wiil include, in effect, 
that of the policy of this expedient for the prevention 
or extinction of disaffection of this description; and, 
indeed, its policy in each of the three gradations in- 
volved in the revolutionary process. 

The indignity from the sense of which the disaf- 
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fection on the part of its subjects towards the go- 
vernment of an usurper, is entertained, consists in 
his unauthorised imposition of his government upon 
them. To the combating of this sense of indignity, 
the pertinent expedients are, either the pretence of 
title on the part of the usurper, or else the imputa- 
tion of his authority to those the disaffection of 
whom is contemplated. The effect of these is, (of the 
latter more than former) to exclude the idea of an 
intention on the part of the usurper to commit the 
act in which the indignity has been represented to 
consist. 

To avoid this indignity it was, that the adherents 
of Henry the Fourth of England, who had supported 
him in his proceedings to the usurpation of the 
crown, exacted from him (who had otherwise been 
disposed to impute it to conquest) the impttation of 
his authority to his pretended title. 

The latter of these expedients was pfactised by the 
Emperor Augustus; who represented his authority 
to be that of the tribunate, and himself to have con- 
sequently derived it from the pleasure of the people. 
The same expedient was practised by, in their turns, 
Stephen of Blois and Richard the Third. 

The manner in which Don Pedro compassed the 
usurpation of the sovereignty of Portugal, to the 
exclusion of his brother Alonzo, and, at the same 
time, succeeded in reconciling to the measure the 
estates of the realm, was, first, to procure from them 
a sentence of disqualification, on faccount of his per- 
sonal incapacity ; secondly, their authority to exer- 
cise the sovereignty in his behalf; and, thirdly, a 
divorce by the pope of the king from his wife, and a 
dispensation to marry her himself. 

To the prevention or extinction of disaffection 
towards the usurped government on the part of the 
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addition to those in general by which disaffection. is 
to be prevented or extinguished, described in the 
first chapter, which are applicable to the case. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
° Of Disaffection proceeding from Ambition. 


By ambition is here to be understood, a desire to 
occupy the government. 

He by whom this ambition, and its consequent 
disaffection, are liable to be entertained, 1s, com- 
monly, some powerful subject of the government, or 
some foreign potentate. 

Of disaffection of this species, hability to the 
entertainment depends on the chance of the success 
of the ambition from which it proceeds ; and this, 
again, on the means of resistance to attempted usur- 
pation enjoyed by the government. 

The only two parties capable of being interested to 
resist attempted usurpation are, the government it- 
self, and its subjects. 

The means of resistance enjoyed by a government, 
other than the support of its subjects, are its civil 
and military (chiefly the latter) political ministers 
and adherents. 

In the course of the consideration which | shall 
have occasion, hereafter, to bestow upon the subject, 
“Of the support of the government to be expected 
from its army, and of the counteraction of it,” it will 
appear how precarious is the support of this de- 
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scription to be expected by an unpopular govern- 
ment beset with revolutionary danger. 

The support to be expected from its subjects, in 
the case of the attempted usurpation of the govern- 
ment, depends on the character of that government. 

A democratic government, or a government par- 
taking the democratic character, is considered by its 
subjects to be their property, in the abolition or 
preservation of which they are interested. The 
ambitious usurpation of it, therefore, involves a 
wrong and an indignity to them, and a motive to 
resistance. 

Of an absolute government, on the other hand, the 
subjects are accustomed to consider themselves to 
be rather the property of it ; and, neither participat-. 
ing in the exercise or the appointment, are uncon- 
cerned to vindicate the possession, of it. The prince 
of the day reigns but in virtue of his faction, and 
each successive revolution which assassination brings 
is heard of without interest. 

In support of this latter position, the whole his- 
tory of absolute governments may be appealed to. 
I shall refer to some few proofs of the former. 

The government of England has always partaken. 
the democratic character. Under the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, the Roman Catholic religion, which had 
previously been the received religion of the country, 
was, in some degree, renounced ; and under that of his 
son, Edward the Sixth, almost entirelyso. The Princess 
Mary, this King’s elder sister, the presumptive heir 
to the crown, was a zealous communicant of this 
religion; while the King himself was an equally 
zealous communicant .of the Reformed, and indis- 
posed towards her succession. The Duke of North- 
umberland, the King being a minor, was the regent 
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-of the kingdom ; and, entertaining the desire of 
placing the crown on the head of his son, first 
eifected his marriage with Lady Jane Grey, a relative 
of the King, and of the most conciliatory character, 
and afterwards procured the King, whose health was 
precarious, to assume to appoint her by his will his 
successor, which he had no authority to do. Onthe 
death of the King, Lady Jane was prevailed upon to 
assert her pretensions : but, notwithstanding her own 
superior personal recommendations, and the unpo- 
pulayity of Mary, the acknowledged title of the latter 
procured her the support even of those who disap- 
proved her principles. 

The government of James the Second was, with a 
great portion of its subjects, in a high degree unpo- 
pular; and, for the same reason for which it was SO, 
the Duke of Monmouth, an legitimate son of the 
last king, enjoyed their favour. Encouraged by this 
disposition of the people, the Duke, who had been 
living some time in exile in Holland, invaded Eng- 
‘land, and issued a manifesto, in which, asserting his 
‘Claim tothe crown, to which he had no right, he 
represented his purpose in enforcing it to be, the 
redress of the grievances imputed to the existing 
government, from which its unpopularity proceeded. 
But, offended by his proposed usurpation, those who 
sympathised with his professed purpose, and, three 
years later, effected, for the sake of it, the abolition 
of that government, refused him their support, and 
left his enterprise to be at once overwhelmed at the 
battle of Sedgemoor. 

It was their sense of the expediency of avoiding 
offence to this sentiment, which instructed the prac- 
tised statesmen who conducted the revolution in 
which this government was ultimately abolished, to 
deviate, in the subsequent settlement of the crown, 
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no further from the established rule of succession 
than was strictly necessary to the accomplishment of 
the purposes for which that revolution was under- 
taken. 

If it be true that liability to the entertainment 
of ambition depends on its chance of success, 
and this again on the indifference of the subjects 
of the government, it is of consequence that the 
prevention of this ambition, and its consequent 
disaffection, is to be effected by their admission to a 
participation in the exercise or appointment of the 
government, and the general improvement of their 
condition ; the former of which‘will interest them to 
resist its attempted usurpation, and the latter qualify 
them to do so with effect. | 

When the riches of the people consisted in little 
more than its territory, and commerce anc: manu- 
factures, the great parents of national wealth, were 
yet in their noviciate, the reigning passion of the 
barons of England, by whom its territory was m so 
ereat a degree engrossed, was ambition, and their 
favourite pastime the coercion of the crown. It is 
under the reigns of John and his son Henry the 
Third, that the exercise of this spirit 1s most ob- 
servable; and it was the recommendation to those 
princes, of their politic adviser, Hubert de Burgh, to 
promote, through the means of incorporation, and 
the assignment of municipal privileges, the import- 
ance of the cities and towns, and establish, in that 
importance, a counterpoise to the weight and ambi- 
tion of the barons. 

The relative position of the modern representatives 
of this once so turbulent order, has since, through 
the influence of commerce and lucrative industry of 
other descriptions, become so entirely reversed, that, 
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body of the commons, it must despair of ever again 
being able to exhibit another Warwick or De Mont. 
fort. 

Under the reign of Philip the First of France, the 
ambition of the barons had continued to be so suc- 
cessfully exerted against the authority of the crown, 
as to have left, at the conclusion, but little of it 
remaining. Of his son and successor, Louis the 
Sixth, the prudent policy to the reduction of their 
power, and therein the redintegration of the royal au- 
thority, was the enhanced importance of the cities 
and towns. 

Riches is power, Accordingly, another expedient 
by means of which the entertainment of ambition, 
on the part of him whose power consists in riches, 
has been forestalled, has been his impoverishment. 

‘Under an absolute government, forcible privation 
is the simple method by which the impoverishment 
of the subject whose wealth has qualified him to be 
dangerous, is accomplished; but, under a govern- 
ment of different character, the expedient has rather 
been, to solicit his impoverishment of himself. 

Accordingly, to facilitate the alienation of their 
property, was the policy observed by the government 
of Henry the Seventh of England, to the dissipation 
of the entailed wealth, and, consequently, disparage- 
ment of the authority, of the barons. 

Ehzabeth, Queen of England, was accustomed to 
make “ progresses,” a course of visits to the great, 
through her kingdom. Jousts and tournaments 
formed the fashionable entertainment among this 
class of persons, and that with which they thought it 
decent to present a guest so exalted. This mode of 
entertainment, exacting the presence of so many and 
so eminent participators, and their numerous reti- 
nues, was qualified to be not a little expensive ; and, 
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altogether these visits were capable of being in a 
high degree chargeable te those who happened to 
be honored with them. 

it has been represented, probably upon no other 
authority than the apparent aptitude of the expe- 
dient, that of these visits, it was a part of the object, 
to abate the inconvenient affluence of the subjects of 
them. 

This too is that specific disaffection which history 
has so often proved the commander of the national 
army to be liable to contract. Whenever, indeed, his 
power has happened to concur with a government de- 
ciduous, or of doubtful stability, the coincidence has — 
seldom failed to hint the usurpation of it to his am- 
bition, and procure to his enterprise the ready sup- 
port of his subordinates. 

History supplies no more pregnant example of this 
spirit, than that series of military usurpation which, 
commencing with the death of Nero, tlistinguished 
the succeeding times. As the conquests of Rome 
accumulated, so likewise did her armies. For the 
maintenance of her authority over the conquered 
countries, she was necessitated to support so many 
local armies, more or less powerful; and of these, 
the more powerful had, after the death of Nero, each 
its turn in disposing of the Roman government ; that 
of Spain, transferring it from him to Galba; that of 
Rome, from Galba to Otho; that of Germany, from 
him to Vitellius; and that of the East, from Vitellius 
to Vespasian. 

Jt was the exhibition of the same spirit which, 
with Cesar, supplanted the senate ; with Cromwell, 
the English Parliament; Gustavus. the Third, the 
Diet of Sweden ; Napoleon, the Council of Five Hun- 
dred; and, with innumerable others, has achieved 
similar revolutions. 
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To the prevention of this ambition, and its conse- 
quent disaffection, the means are, first, the general 
character of the army; and, secondly, personally that 
of its commander. 

It is when the army is composed of such whose 
enterest to be hazarded, is superior to the advantage to 
be expected, from a revolution of’ this merely venal 
nature, that the country and government enjoy the 
security of its character, against the entertainment 
of disaffection of this description. 

I shall explain this by reference to the example of 
the army of this country, than which a soldiery less 
susceptible of a sinister use of its power cannot well 
exist. The character of this force is the effect, al- 
most entirely, of the principle, to needy ambition so 
invidious: to the superficial objectionable; but to 
the state most salutary; namely, that admission to 
command in it, in the first instance, and advance- 
mentafterwards, are only obtainable through pecuniary 
means. Of this principle it is the direct tendency, 
to exclude the needy adventurer, and limit military 
authority to persons of some property and station in 
society. It is because his commission is venal, that 
the officer is honest. Admission to even the least 
important degree of command is the subject of pecn- 
niary purchase; and the price even of this is, at all 
times, of sufficient amount to ensure the exclusion of 
the very necessitous. But, after admission thus 
procured, every degree of subsequent advancement 
exacts its correspondent price; and, by the time 
when an officer has arrived at eminence to qualify 
him to be dangerous, some considerable sum must 
have been expended in its attainment. This even is 
not all; for, by every officer of this army, whatever 
be his station, there are his necessary, and certain 
conventional, expenses to be borne, (the latter, in 
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some regiments, studiously aggravated,) to whjch the — 
amount of military pay is, all the while, utterly ina- 
dequate. In some countries the military service is 
resorted to as a provision, but in this, the superven- 
tion of poverty is rather accepted by the officer as a 
signal to withdraw from it. But this is, after all, but 
an humble representation of the dignity of the army 
of this country ; and the most signal of its charac- 
teristics remains to be mentioned. The general re- 
spectability of it being thus secured, the sons of the 
most important families are induced to enter into it ; 
and, indeed, it is from this class (as a slight review 
of names would be sufficient to testify) that a large 
proportion of its officers in high command is, at all 
times, derived. The private man, too, in an army 
composed as this is, has his degree of interest to be 
opposed to whatever advantages are to be expected 
from venal revolution. He is, at least, a native of 
the country; and the conflict which-is to realise 
these advantages to him, is, at the same time, to 
hazard the welfare and the safety of his relatives and 
friends. | 

The very reverse of all this, is the character of the 
soldiery which has ever become the instrument of 
military ambition. 

Of the Roman armies before mentioned, the cha- 
racter has been sketched by Tacitus, their contem- 
porary. By him they are represented to have been 
composed of such as were “ strangers to each other 
in their language and genius; while their officers 
were men living under the tyranny of their own 
luxury, poverty, and sense of their crimes.” * 

The officers, the superior officers even, of the army 
of Cromwell too, were derived from the class which 
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supplies to society its butchers, its bakers, artificers 
and footmen; the Harrisons, the Joneses, the Hew- 
sons and the Prides. The civil interests of such as 
these are qualified to support but a transient conflict 
with their revolutionary hopes. 

To the prevention of revolutionary ambition, and 
its consequent disaffection, on the part of a military 
commander, tends whatever serves to preclude its 
success, and consequently its hopes: but to a soldi- 
ery of the character of the army of the United King- 
dom, the schemes and projects of venal revolution 
are destined to be proposed in vain: for where is the 
dividend of public spoil which is to compensate for 
the hazard of their interests the Somersets, the 
Bentincks, the Russells and the Cavendishes, to ac- 
crue from a political disruption which is to admit 
battalions “to the scramble ?* 


* It is sometimes asserted that, whatever might be the dispa- 
ragement to the political, the gratuitous admission to superior 
command of the meritorious private soldier would serve to im- 
prove, at least, the military character of the army. For such a 
policy the only suggestible principle is, the encouragement to 
the private soldier to study the qualifications pertinent, first, to 
the: state in which he is: and, secondly, to that to which he is 
liable te be promoted, which it is supposed to constitute. The 
qualification which forms the perfection of the private soldier, is 
a certain automatous skill in personal tactics, and mechanical 
observance of the'rules of discipline, and orders of his superiors, 
Can the study of this qualification produce more than the cor- 
rect conductor of his own person, more than the useful private, 
soldier ? Is this the course of study which is to give to the 
army its Scipios and Cesars? But is it credible, that he who 
contemplates in himself the future general’ perhaps, shall attain 
even so much as this exceflence, and be found to sustain with 
patience the drudgery of the ranks: or, is it not rather to be 
believed, that, instead of the useful, unpretending soldier, he 
will exhibit the officious and ostentatious+probationer ? 

In this policy there is danger of this positive mischief even. 
‘« Insita mortalibus natura, recentem felicitatem agris oculis 
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But should the rest of the army be composed, 
instead of of such as have been described, of such as 
are disposed to become the instruments of revolu- 
tionary ambition, yet may the government enjoy the 


introspicere, modumque fortune nullis magis exigere quam 
quos in quo vidére ;* it is the inherent disposition of mankind, 
to contemplate with discontent the new-born prosperity of 
others, and from none to exact more moderation than from 
such as they have been accustomed to consider as their equals. 
And from this spirit, a soldiery composed, as it is, of men with 
passions but little corrected by philosophy, is not to be expected 
to be exempt. It is their disposition, then, to yield a more im- 
plicit deference to those whom they have never contemplated 
but in a condition superior to themselves, and to exhibit a 
more jealous submission to the new authority of him who has 
been exalted from among themselves. The disparagement in- 
volved in the entertainment of this spirit, to a service the per- 
fection of which consists, in sa great a degree, im’ unreserved 
obedience to superiors, is manifest. 

The difference of breeding and mode of life of different per- 
sons induces a correspondent incongruity of taste, which renders 
them incapable of genial association. Were two such persons 
committed to the society of each other, the consequence would 
be, that he whose taste happened to be of the more refined 
order, would be found (although able, perhaps, to recognise the 
respectability, in his station, of his companion, to tolerate, and 
even tu derive a transient amusement from, his unaccustomed 
manners) not long m arriving at a sense of weariness of him, 
and unable to endure his habitual fellowship: while, to the © 
object of his aversion, his fastidiousness would reciprocally mi- 
nister an equal degree, at least, of vexation and embarrassment. 
Were, then, persons of the class from which the common soldiery 
is derived to be admitted to superior command, and, by conse- 
quence, introduced to the society of others of a different quality, 
the consequence would be, that the one or the other of the two 
parties would have to withdraw: and if it were to the present 
occupants that this necessity occurred, the event would be to be 
lamented as a public misfortune. 

There are, however, certain inferior commands in this army 
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security involved in the personal character of the 
commander, against the entertainment of disaffection. 

On the accession of Tiberius to the Roman empire, 
the provincial armies began to exhibit a mutinous 
spirit. The most powerful among them, that of 
Germany, was under the command of Germanicus, a 
nephew of that prince, and eminently popular. Him 
this army repeatedly solicited to proceed, with its 
support, to the usurpation of his uncle’s government ; 
but he resolutely refused to do so. 

To the counteraction of the disposition of an army 
suspected of the entertainment of disaffection, it is 
the policy, therefore, of the government, to commit 
the command of it to one whose fidelity may be 
relied on. 


still left attainable by the merit of the private soldier: those of 
corporal, sergeant and sergeant-major: and these are as suffi- 
cient to its encouragement as any the most lavish reward of 
higher rank ; because, when it is known that no more is to be 
conceded, no more can be expected, Promotion thus limited 
enjoys too this important recommendation: the qualification, 
the encouragement to the study of which forms the principle of 
the policy of meritorious promotion, is both precisely pertinent 
to the state of the private soldier, and useful to the future officer. 

But the most conclusive refutation of the policy which I have 
ventured to impeach, is, that while, in the few instances in which 
it has been admitted, it has never been vindicated by any extra- 
ordinary excellence on the part of the objects of its exercise, 
the general exclusion of it has not disappointed the victories of 


Marlborough and Wellington, 
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CHAPTER THE TWELITH. 


Of Disaffection proceeding from Religious Difference. 


{ SHALL first explain how, and in what cases, it is, 
that from religious difference disaffection is liable to 
obtain; and then, the means by which it is to be pre- 
vented, extinguished, or enforced. . 

Of the antipathy proceeding from religious differ- 
ence, the principle is the interest, religious or secular, 
of him by whom it is entertained. 

Religion teaches the dispensation of the reward 
and punishment of a future state to be determined 
accordingly as our conduct has been acceptable or 
not to the dispenser of these destinies. Among dif- 
ferent religions there can be but one that is the 
trne ; and this the religious assumes, of course, to 
be his own. The entertainment of another than 
his own, the true, religion, he considers to be dis- 
pleasing to the dispenser of these destinies, and to 
contract antipathy towards him by whom it is enter- 
tained, to be the means of recommending himself*to 
the favour of that being. Or else, the entertainment 
of another religion than his own is considered by the 
religious to involve disparagement to his importance, 
authority, or other secular interest ; and, in virtue 
of this consideration, he contracts antipathy towards 
him by whom it is entertained. 

Further than this, however, the religious who con- 
siders the entertainment of another religion than his 
own to involve displeasure to the dispenser of these 
destinies, or disparagement to himself, is liable to, 
conversely, consider, that to enforce upon the dis- 


-_ 
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senter conformity with his own, would be, in the one 


case, an acceptable service to that being,* or, in the 
other, an useful sacrifice to his own secular interest, 
and accordingly to proceed to enforce it. In such a 
case, the dissenter, on his part, is liable to recognise 
the motives of religious or secular imterest which 
have urged the conduct of the aggressor, and con- 
sider the steadfast adhesion to his own religion to be 
acceptable to the dispenser of these destinies, or 
conducive to his own secular interest; and contracts 
antipathy towards him who would, by enforcing upon 
him conformity with another, preclude him from the 
reward, or expose him to the punishment, of a future 
state, or involve the disparagement of his secular 
interest. | 

Disaffection proceeding from religious difference is 
only capable of obtaining, when, different religions 
happening to be entertained among the government. 
and its subjects, the government exhibits intolerance 
towards its subjects, or vice versi, tts subjects to- 
wards the government. 

To the prevention of the disaffection Hable to ob- 
tain in the former of these cases, the obvious expe- 
dient is that of Toleration.-} 

This it is the policy of governments, if it be in 


' * The only known exception trom this notion, are the Hin- 
dees; who are so little disposed to the accumulation of prose- 
lytes, that, considering their religion to be profaned by the enter- 
tainment of it on the part of any other than themselves, the 
chosen people, they conclude it more honourable to the Deity to 
preclude strangers from the participation of it. 

+ Toleration, as almost every thing else, admits of degrees, 
Tt is perfect only when those who are of one religion are not 
only not compelled to entertain a different religion theinselves, 
but also, not to enable or assist others to the entertaininent of 
it; for this a degree of conformity, and, to that extent, vexatious 


to the conscience. 
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their power to do so, to extend to every religion, how- 
ever irrational, not politically noxious or dangerous. 

Tiberius Ceesar, sufficiently disposed to the exer- 
cise of civil, was yet too politic to solicit the gra- 
tuitous odium to accrue from religious, tyranny ; and 
when the spirit of private malignity would have en- 
gaged him in the work of persecution, “ Deorum in- 
jurias diis curse,” was his wise and commendable re- 
prehension.* Inferior in philosophy, but equal in its 
prudence, was the judgment upon this subject of 
Jehan Shah, Emperor of Hindostan. This prince 
had proposed to oblige his subjects, by whom was 
entertained the religion of the Brahmins, to exchange 
it for that of Mahomet; but finding that, at the end 
of a wasteful persecution, he had not succeeded in 
advancing a step towards the accomplishment of his 
purpose, he resigned it; saying, “‘The prince who 
would have subjects must take them with their re- 
ligious trumpery and nonsense.” 

This extension of toleration does not, however, 
always happen to be even in the power of the govern- 
ment; but itis Hable to find itself compelled to mea- 
sures of intolerance, by the intolerant zeal exhibited 
among tts subjects themselves, or the intolerant ambi- 
tion of the sacerdotal order. 

When any formidable portion of its subjects has 
become infected with this zeal, the government how- 
ever disposed to toleration, is, for the sake of securing 
itself from their disaffection, compelled to do homage 
to the hideous vice, become the instrument of their 
spirit, and contract the disaffection inseparable from 
its exercise. 

The common process by which tolerant govern: 
ments become eventually involved in religious dis- 


* "Tac. Ann. |. 73. 
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putes through the ambition of the sacerdotal order, 
is, that the power and importance of the minis- 
ters of each particular religion depending on the 
number of its communicants, it is their interest 
to abate rival religions, and enforce upon those 
who entertain them conformity with their own. 
Some clerical Pandarus of the authoritative religion, 
encouraged by his relation to the government, shoots 
his dogmatic bolt into the ranks of the dissenters ; 
these defend themselves; others, on both sides, ga- 
ther to the fray ; at length the contest becomes fixed, 
and the whole country divided upon it; and the go- 
vernment, compelled to take its station among the 
combatants, naturally chooses the side of its own 
clergy, and becomes contaminated by the pestilent 
association. 

The religious intolerance of the clergy has often 
been the stumbling-block of political governments. 

It was from*this that, for instance, the disaffection 
entertained towards the governments of Charles the 
First and James the Second of England, in a great 
measure, proceeded, and involved their ruin. . 

It was to satisfy the cravings of this fell spirit, 
that, in Spain, were sacrificed the commerce of the 
Jews, the industry of the Moors, the loyalty of both; 
that the national prosperity was rolled, through ages 
and through ages, back, and the descendants of the 
heroes of Saguntum and Numantia, the countrymen 
of Lucan, and of Seneca, Cervantes, and De Vega, 
have been given to be the scorn or pity of indignant 
freedom. It was this spirit that, with the dismem- 
berment of the Netherlands, crowned two relgns of 
persecution; and it was this same spirit that, in 
France, for more than half a century, from the re- 
gency of Catherine of Medici to the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth, making sieges its sacraments, and the 
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clamour of battle its prayers, continued to revel in 
dilapidation and slaughter, 

The intolerance of the clergy of the Church of 
Rome it was, that forced upon the Protestants the 
expedient of recourse to foreign auxiliaries, intro- 
dueed into Poland the arms of Russia and Prussia, 
the “ Partition-treaty,” and, at the end of this train 
of consequences, the extinction of her national! inde- 
pendence; and it 1s this original intolerance which 
is to be accused of all the blood already shed, or yet 
to be so, in its vindication. 

The coalition of Louis the Fifteenth with the 
clergy, in their disputes with the Parliaments of 
France, relative to the Bull ‘“‘ Unigenitus,” con- 
tracted towards him the resentment of the latter. 
The resentment of lawyers towards the crown na- 
turally exercised itself in impeachment of the prero- 
geative ; and thus originated that course of contro- 
versy, concerning the authority of the crown and 
duty of the subject, which was only settled by the 
axe, on the 21st of January 1793. 

The dying injunction to his son and successor of 
Alonzo “the wise,” to avoid, by all means, the coun- 
sels of priests, was not without reason; and we read 
without wonder that, by a son so insipient, this ad- 
vice was so fatally neglected. 

When, at the period of the Reformation, the flames 
of religious war were raging in every quarter of | 
Kurope, Sigismund Augustus of Poland was able to 
avert the evil, by (although towards his own subjects 
a wise and tolerant prince) excluding from his do- 
minions the troops of priests who overran all Europe, 
to sacrifice to their dogmata its repose. 

What then are the means with which these adversa- 
ries (the intolerant zeal of their subjects, and the in- 
tolerant ambition of the sacerdotal order) ave fu be 
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combated, and is to be secured to governments the 
power of extending to their subjects religious toleration, 
are to be considered. 

To the prevention or abatement of intolerant re- 
ligious zeal among the subjects of the government, 
the means are, first, the dissemination of the doc- 
trines of religious charity and toleration, together 
with the encouragement of education among them, 
through which their susceptibility of those doctrines 
may be improved ; secondly, the prevention or abate- 
ment.among them of religious zeal in general; and 
thirdly, the solicitation of religious divisions among 
the prevailing sect. 

Intolerance leans upon these two assumptions ; the 
one, that among the different religions of which but 
one can be the true, that of the intolerant himself it is 
which is* entitled to this character; and the other, 
that the entertainment of another religion is dis- 
pleasing to the Deity, and, consequentiy, to enforce 
upon the dissenter conformity with his own, an ac- 
ceptable service. To these are to be opposed the 
doctrines of toleration; namely, the fallibility of our 
judgment, and the arrogance of the suppositien that, 
among the multitude which differs from us,-we are 
exclusively happy in the attainment of the truth; 
that it is better left to omniscience to judge the 
truth or error of contrariant creeds, and that omni- 
potence does not exact our puny vindication. 

The offerings of religion are hope and fear: hope 
of the blessings promised, and fear of the sufferings 
threatened, in a future state. It follows, therefore, 
that those should be the least obnoxious to the en- 
tertainment of religious zeal, who are the least sus- 
ceptible of these motives. 

Of the motive of religious fear, the most suscep- 
tible are, first, those whose hold upon the present 
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life is the most infirm, the aged and the ailing, whe 
seem to stand upon the confines of death; and se- 
condly, the conscience-stricken. Of the motive of 
religious hope, the most susceptible are those whose 
share of the blessings and enjoyments of. the present 
state is the most penurious, the aged and the ailing, 
the naturally cheerless, moody, and morose, the sub- 
ject of supervened affliction, the destitute, and others 
of inferior capacity of secular enjoyment. It is from 
these several descriptions that the recruits to religious 
zeal are commonly derived. 

It is not those whose native cheerfulness and pra- 
ciousness, their youth, their health and vigour, or 
their prosperity, assign them a firmer hold upon the 
present life, its blessings, its pleasures and enjoy- 
ments, who can be disposed to think of improving 
their stock of satisfaction by the susception of reli- 
pious enthusiasm ; nor those whose easy consciences 
administer no fears, who can consider themselves 
interested to redress their state through the cultiva- 
tion of religious merit. 

It is the policy of governments to cultivate and 
encourage a sense of the amenity of life, and a taste 
for its pleasures, on the part of its subjects ; peremp- 
torily rejecting, at all times, the solicitations of such 
as would engage the exercise of its authority in the 
retrenchment of their pleasures, or politically mno- 
cuous vices; and by cultivating their prosperity, con- 
tract within the closest limits the number of the 
miserable. 

Of the former part of this policy, the efficacy is 
proved by the example of the court of Charles the 
Second of England. The appearance of this gay 
prince served to dissipate at once that fanatical fog, 
which, for half a century, had continued to envelope 
and benumb the country. 
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_ “ Componitur orbis 
Regis ad exemplum ; nec sic inflectere sensus. 
Humanos edicta valent, ut vita regentis.” * 

« Kei Kobad”, says Ferishta, the historian of India, 
“delighted in sexual pleasures; and in the soft 
society of slender-waisted damsels consumed his 
youthful age. When it became publicly known that 
the taste of the King was concubinage, it presently 
became cultivated at court, and generally fashionable 
elsewhere: the number of ladies of pleasure did 
wonderfully abound, and every shade was claimed by 
love and buxom revelry.” 

A yet more conclusive demonstration, however, of 
its efficacy, is supplied by the patrons of fanaticism 
themselves, and their so industriously decrying, to 
the objects of their solicitation, the treacherous con- 
tamination of the enjoyments of life. 

The practice of this policy exacts, however, a degree 
of discretion, without which it is capable of enforcing 
and exasperating the enthusiasm which it was designed 
to disparage. If religious severity happen to have 
already obtained among the subjects of the govern- 
ment, the exhibition of exorbitant voluptuousness or 
gaiety on the part of the prince is hable to produce this 
perverse effect, and, with it, disaffection. Ifthe con- 
travention of other prepossessions can be a source of 
this disposition,} how much more liable to this con- 
sequence must be the contravention of a preposses- 
sion of which religion is the subject. 

When Charles the First of England visited Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of combating the antipathy of 
the Scotch to the scheme of religion which he had 
proposed for their adoption, and dissipating by his 
example the fastidious austerity which engaged them 


* Claudian, de quart. consul. Honor. + Sec Chap. VI. 
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to reject it, he allowed himself to desecrate, in their 
judgment, Sunday, by publicly employing it in pas- 
time and carousal. This studied insult to the scru- 
ples of the people served only to enhance their 
former disaffection. 

By all except himself, the religious enthusiast is 
recognised as one of the most auspicious subjects 
supphed by human extravagance, on which to exer- 
cise our love of ridicule and laughter. Accordingly, 
there is not one among the politer nations of Europe 
which has not found a dramatist, by the exhibition 
of some modification of this character on the stage, 
to point against this politically and socially unwhole- 
some spirit the national merriment and scorn. “ Ridi- 
culum acri,” &c. and it is with such arms that it 
demands to be encountered. 

The governing motive to religion, which imparts 
to it all its interest and energy, is the expectation of 
a future state of reward and punishment. Of the 
conduct of the religious, the attainment of that re- 
ward, and avoidance of that punishment, are all the 
purpose; and, without this expectation, religion 
would cease to command his entertainment or ob- 
servance. It follows then, that whatever serves”T 
induce the contemplation of that future state, as 
does that of death, the interjacent pass conducting 
to its untried domains, serves to enforce the spirit of 
religion. But, if such be the effect of the isolated 
contemplation of death, how much is that effect 
able to be enhanced, when this contemplation is 
urged in combination with the offices of religion; 
when the temple of the Deity advances its admo- 
nitions to the living among the sepulehres of the 
dead, and the suppliant’s orisons for himself rise from 
a heart subdued to sadness by a glance at the grave 
of his kindred. 
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The.modern innovation which prefers the inhuma- 
tion of the dead, instead of in the precincts of the 
church or cathedral, im localities detached, and even 
picturesque, promises, by disengaging from religion 
an important auxiliary, to do its part towards the 
disparagement of religious zeal, and, as well, to 
render less alarming the contemplation of death it- 
self. 

To some persons it has, at different times, seemed 
not indecent to impeach the religion entertained by 
others, by the method of insult and studied offence. 
Such a mode of contravention is eminently qualified 
to induce religious quarrels, and enforce that enthu- 
slasm which it is the interest of governments to dis- 
parage. Accordingly, to repress such conduct is 
their policy. Nor is this inconsistent with perfect 
toleration. It is by the temperate and rational im- 
peachment of another’s religion, that the vindication 
of truth and exposure of error, which form the jus- 
tihcation of its disparagement, are to be achieved. 
But of insult and indignity it is the effect rather to 
overlay than vindicate the truth; and it is, surely, 
competent to the entertainer of what may be a 
mistaken religion, to claim protection, at least, from 
this. 

On the other hand, the homage done to the reli- 
gious sense in the punishment of religious offenders, 
is hable to inspire haughtiness and intolerance on 
the part of the offended religious, and to enforce 
that enthusiasm which it is the interest’ of govern- 
ments to disparage. Accordingly, to forbear this 
homage, when forbearance is admissible, is their 
poliey. 

It is the policy of governments, in those eases in 
which this punishment may not be impolitic, to 
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profess the principle of the proceeding to be, 
not the vindication of religion, but of the public 
peace.* 

The hability to intolerance on the part of the reli- 
gious is in proportion to their power of enforcing it, 
and this again, to the number of communicants 
comprehended in the same religion. Accordingly, 
itis on the part of the more numerous among the 
religious sects into which its subjects may be divided, 
that the exhibition of intolerance is to be apprehended 
by the government; and, consequently, it is its po- 


* From the opposite jurisprudential barbarism the law of this 
country is not exempt; and there Is a class of offences expressly 
recognised by it as ‘‘ Offences against God and religion,” 
This barbarism is not only of the perverse tendency suggested, 
but often, likewise, the source of miserable blasphemy and 
scandal; for the author of the indictment, in the case of any, 
the most vuigar, offence of this class, undertakes to be ac- 
quainted with the precise sentiment of the deity in relation to the 
matter, and to represent the transaction to have redounded “ to 
the great displeasure of Almighty God; ” an indecency to 
which that which it was meant to correct has been, probably, 
far inferior. 

Did any one design a-course of * clinical” lectures on the poli- 
tical diseases of states, the history of the government of Ireland 
might alone supply him, pretty nearly, with whatever of that 
kind he might have occasion for. Accordingly, the opposite 
impolicy has been exhibited by that government: and with its 
connivance, if not its countenance, there have subsisted asso. 
clations formed for the cultivation of religious zeal, and 
the enforcing of antipathy and intolerance towards its Roman 
Catholic subjects; and this expedient has been answered by the 
institution of counter-associations on the part of these. Both 
are politically objectionable; the only difference between them 
being, that what originated with the former in a spirit of ageres- 
sion and intolerance, was imitated by the latter from the prin- 
ciple of selfdefence. The government of subjects suffered to 
contract this distemper must needs be sufliciently difficult. 
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licy, to solicit, by toleration, that taste for religious 
theories and speculations which may have the effect 
of decomposing its numbers. 

The sacerdotal order of a country are those who 
are set apart to preside at the public worship, instruct 
the laity in their religious duties, and exhort to the 
performance of them. From this their connexion 
with their subject, they are hable to contract a state 
of personal importance which qualifies them for 
ambition. 

The means by which the opposite disqualification 
is to be accomplished are, first to subdue to the social, 
the sacerdotal character ; and secondly, the disparage- 
ment of the sacerdotal order in the estimation of the 
laity. 

The former of these means I shall exemplify by 
reference to the case of the clergy of the political 
religion of this coumtry. 

Of these, the policy of recommending themselves by 
their social qualifications is secured, and the ambition 
tempered, by means the most convenient and effica- 
cious. The patrons of the clergy, by whom preferment 
(from that of the archbishop to the parish rector) is 
dispensed to them, are the wealthy and fashionable 
among the laity. Of these the wealth, as it supplies 
the means of indulgence, so does it suggest, at the 
same time, a taste tor the pleasures, enjoyments and 
gaieties of life. [t is from among those of kindred 
character that men select their favourites; and they, 
conversely, repel the society of those whose opposite 
Spirit is inimical to their own. ‘ Oderunt hilarem 
tristes, tristemque jocosi.” Accordingly, it is not by 
sacerdotal dogmatism, but social delectability, not by 
claims and pretensions of the former, but the re- 
commendation of merits of the latter, character, that 
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sacerdotal ambition is to successfully woo the patron- 
age of such as these.* 

There is a certain office familiar to this country, 
that of a justice of the peace; of which the duty is, 
the local administration of the law in certain cases. 
Being of some authority, the office is supposed to 
confer on him by whom it is enjoyed some consi- 
derable degree of dignity and importance. Accord- 
ingly, it is coveted even by persons of some station 
in society. When this office happens to be enjoyed 
by one of the sacerdotal order, the effect of it is, to 
bring him into free commerce with the laity, con- 
vert him from a sour ecclesiastic into a social citizen, 
qualify his mind with other cares and interests, and 
provide him with other opportunities for the indul- 
gence of vanity and ambition, than those which his 
relation to religion is capable of administerihg. Of 
certain among us (of some from ‘tnthusiasm, and of 
others from ignorance or envy), it is, ineopposition to 
this policy, the humour, to exclude the clergy from 
ail interference in temporal concerns, confine them 
wholly to religious cares, and, in so doing, establish 
their inadmissibility to this office. This is a proposal 
to which no wise government would willingly listen. 

Tbe statutes of Henry the Eighth and George the 
Third of England, by which the exercise of trade, and 
farming, are interdicted to the clergy, are provisions 
similarly impolitic. 

I proceed to explain the different means by which 


* In conformity with the same principle, it is the policy of 
governments to prevent and abate those religious institutions 
(monasteries and others of similar nature) the purpose of which 
is, to facilitate the exclusive dedication of the sacerdotal mem_ 
bers of them to the cares of religion, and the sacrifice of the 
social to the sacerdotal character. 
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as to be effected, the disparagement of the sacerdotal 
order in the estimation of the laity. 

Of this order, the authority is in the ratio of the 
number of communicants comprehended in the same 
religion. Accordingly, it is on the part of the more 
numerous among the religious sects into which its 
subjects may be divided, that the exhibition of sacer- 
dotal intolerance is to be apprehended by the govern- 
ment; and to the disparagement of the authority of 
the sacerdotal order, a pertinent expedient is, to 
encourage, by toleration, a taste for religious theo- 
ries and speculations, and thereby solicié religious 
division among the prevailing sect. 

In connexion with this subject, the consideration 
of the utility of political religions presents itself. 

A religion, the entertainment of it more or less 
enforced by the government, and, at the public ex- 
pense supported by ms is among the ordinary pheno- 
mena of govermnents. 

It cannot be denied that, with perfect toleration, 
a political reigion, however circumscribed its au- 
thority, or economical its expense, is inconsistent. 
Perfect toleration, as was formerly observed.* only 
obtains when those who are of one religion are not 
only not compelled to entertain a different religion 
themselves, but also, not even to enable or. assist 
others to the entertainment of it. 

The question of the utility of a political religion 
admits of being despatched in a few words. 

In the institution of a political religion, the only 
parties capable of being interested, are, it is evident, 
the government and its subjects. 

To the fatter, the entertainment of a particular 
religion is capable of being useful, only when it hap- 


* Pal 182. 
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pens to be extrinsically expedient, or intrinsically 
true. 

Among a people, for example, beset with external 
enemies, the entertainment of a religion tending to 
incite and cherish a martial spirit is expedient. 

To the Norwegians of former times, of whom the 
predicament was that described, a people, moreover, 
by whom the drenching of themselves with beer was 
considered to be an enjoyment paradisiacal, a religion 
teaching that such as fell in battle were dismissed to 
the halls of Odin, to drink beer, without stint and 
everlastingly, from the skulls of their enemies, was 
qualified to be politically useful. 

To a different people, under a similar necessity of 
cultivating a martial spirit, and by whom (instructed 
by the quickening mfluence of their southern cli- 
mate) sexual pleasures are similarly esteemed, the 
entertainment of a religion prevosing the charms of 
insenescent houries, and inextinguishable desire, as 
the reward of the fallen hero, was qualified to be of 
like advantage. 

As, on the one hand, religious difference is liable 
to be a source of antipathy, so is, on the other, a 
community of religion liable to be an inducement to 
concord. To a people entertaining a religion differ- 
ent from that of the neighbouring nations, their 
religion is liable to involve international disparage- 
ment. To a people, therefore, surrounded by pow- 
erful neighbours, religious conformity may be the 
means of concord, and expedient. 

Their anomalous religion (for such it was) had its 
effect in distinguishing the Jewish people from the 
neighbouring nations, and in preserving that sense 
of national identity, to cultivate which was the policy 
of Moses. But this was an advantage not to be 
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attained without the solicitation of correspondent 

+ dangers; and the anomalous character of their reli- 

gion had its share in aceomplishing the ruin of this, 

at all times, so signally harassed and miserable 
people. 

In what manner their religion was liable to be 
contemplated among their idolatrous neighbours, 
may be understood from the expressions employed in 
the course of that solution, so natural and pregnant, 
of the question of the cartier fortunes of the Jews, 
with which Tacitus (who represents himself to relate 
that in which “ plurimi auctores consentiunt”), intro- 
duces his account of the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Roman arms, under the conduct of the son of Ves 
pasian, He docs not scruple to denounce their relj- 
gion, as a.‘‘ superstition” entertained in “ contempt 
of the gods,” and its.particular rites as, In general, 
“ perverse, filthy, and such as were only qualified to 
obtain in virtue of the depravity of its entertainers.” 

If such could have been the judgment of a mind so 
reflecting and considerate, what may not have been 
the degree of antipathy entertained by others less 
disposed to charity and toleration? And who is to 
say, that the anomalous character of their rehgion 
had not its effect in enforcing whatever were the 
spint of aggression which conducted the conquerors 
to the walls of Samaria and Jerusalem - Or, more 
than this, that the incessant lapses to idolatry, the 
recital of which occupies so large a portion of the 
biblical history of this pcople, had uot their founda. 
tion in the sense of the international disparagement 
iuvolved in the entertainment of their own religion ? 

When, too, a people have shown themselves liable 
to contravene or disregard the laws conducing to the 
welfare of the commonwealth, it has been the policy 


Ty  #} 
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of patriotism, to secure their observance by placing 
them under the patronage of religion. 

This was the expedient of Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, 
and others. They proposed to recommend their 
legislative systems by referring them to divine au- 
thority. 

It follows, then, that the political institution of a 
religion, the entertainment of which is extrinsically 
expedient to the subjects of the state, by means qua- 
lified to effect the entertainment (conscientious, 
where the conscientious entertainment is requisite ; 
and professed, where the professed entertainment 1s 
sufficient ;) of it, is qualified to be useful to them. 
What are such means will come to be explained in 
the course of the present chapter. 

A given religion being true, the entertainment of 
it among the subjects of the gevernment, is (unless, 
indeed, it be true, that, as well as different degrees of 
entertainment of the true religion, proportionate to 
the means of knowledge and opportunities, physical 
and moral, enjoyed by those who entertain them, the 
offerings of even untrue religion, contracted mvolun- 
tarily, in virtue of those means and opportunities, 
and conscientiously entertained, are indifferently, 
and with equal favor, accepted by the deity) import- 
ant, and, at any rate, desirable. 

With so much for a postulate, the question of the 
utility, in this respect, of a political religion, becomes 
this, How far the patronage of governments is quali- 
fied, among different religions, to succeed in identi- 
fying the true, and, having done so, to procure the 
entertainment (of course the conscientious entertain- 
ment) of it. 

That there exists no fatality, or privilege of nature, 
in virtue of which belongs to governments the fa- 
culty of infallibly identifying the true religion, and 
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that they are not more happy than their subjects in 
their decisions of this kind, is certain. Not only have 
different governments selected for the subjects of 
their patronage different religions, but even the same 
government has done the same thing at different 
times. In proof of this, it is sufficient to refer to no 
more than the conduct of the governments of Eng- 
land, Denmark, and the other countries of Europe, 
which, from the religion of the church of Rome, have 
transferred their patronage to antipodal Protest- 
antism. 

So little, indeed, are governments qualified to 
cater for their subjects in the matter of religion, 
that, as their worldly interests are superior, so are 
their judgments more obnoxious to the adulteration 
of worldly motives. In the transfer of their patron- 
age from one reley-to another, what have ever 
been the motiyes consulted by princes? By Jero- 
boam, political prudence: by Henry the Eighth of 
England, his lust; to the indulgence of which the 
authority of the church of Rome found an obstacle: 
by Frederic of Holstein, resentment towards the 
Pope, the ally of his rival Christian the Second: by 
Gustavus Vasa, the same motive: and by the princes 
of Germany, not religious conviction, but political 
prudence. 

Let it, however, be supposed, that the religion 
honored with the patronage of the government hap- 
pens to be the true religion; in which case the 
question would only be, how far this patronage is 
qualified to procure the conscientious entertainment 
of it among its subjects: 

These are only capable of being, either such as 
already entertain it; such as entertain another; and, 
lastly, such as entertain none. 

To those of the first elass this natronaee eonld he 
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of no service: they are already in possession of that 
which this would affect to bestow upon them. | 
The form in which the religious patronage of go- 
vernments igs exhibited, namely, the compulsory 
‘taxation of their subjects to its expense, and the 
exertion of political authority, are, surely, an Inaus- 
picious method of wooing the dissenter. Even the 
true religion, dressed in the gear of acts of parhia- 
ment and royal ordinances, with political authority 
for her gentleman-usher, is liable to contract an un- 
eracious and ‘ll-favoured look, and to confirm aver- 
sion rather than conciliate entertainment. | 
For the same reason for which the positive dis- 
<enter is liable to be offended by the interposition of 
political authority, is (but in a correspondently less 
degree) the negatively irreligious ; and to slight the 
addresses, thus disparaged, of -ever-the true religion. 
Let it, however, be supposed, that political patron- 
age has succeeded in conciliating the entertainment 
of its religion on the part of the irreligious. The 
sincere entertainment of a given religion must be 
the work of religious motives. This entertainment, 
*t is the effect of worldly motives to rather overlay 
than elicit; and to the extent. to which they obtain 
‘s the conscientious entertainment of religion liable 
to miscarry ; but such motives it is of the essence of 
political patronage to present. Again. What ex- 
trinsic assistance can the true religion want? What 
daily murmurs and complaints do we hear among 
ourselves of the restless activity and absorbing con- 
quests of the different dissentient religions with 
which our own political religion is surrounded. If 
this can be the case of religions (of which no more 
than one, at most, can be the true) labouring in the 
disparaging presence of a political religion, is not 
the true religion fit to be trusted with its own vindi- 
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cation against the irreligious, when exempt from this 
disparagement * 

To no class of their subjects, then, is the religious 
patronage of governments qualified to be useful, in 
this respect. 

But it is the effect of political religions upon the 
governments themselves which patronise them, that 
it is rather the purpose to decide. 

The entertainment among its subjects of a given 
religion is useful to the government, as it conduces 
to its external or mternal stability. 

The entertainment of a religion among the sub- 
jects of a government, the entertainment of which 
is qualified to secure the national independence, 
tends, at the same time, to the external stability of 
the government, and is expedient to it. 

Of a government disposed to sacrifice, in the exer- 
cise of its authority, the welfare of its subjects to its 
own interest or passions, the entertainment among 
its subjects of a religion auspicious to the influence 
of the sacerdotal order, qualifying the government, 
by sacrificing to the interest of that order, (of whom 
the susceptibility in this respect was formerly exem- 
plified,)* to engage its alliance, tends to the internal 
stability, and is expedient; and, consequently, the 
political institution of the religion, by means quali- 
fied to accomplish this entertainment, is qualified to 
be useful to it. 

Of a government of a different character, disposed 
to study, in the exercise of its authority, the interest 
of its subjects, the political institution of a given re- 
ligion is qualified rather to impair than improve the 
internal stability: the effect of it being, to disoblige, 
and hazard the disaffection of, its subjects of the 
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second and third classes, and, together with them, 
those among the first class whose principles are hable 
to disapprove such institutions; and all this with- | 
out any, or but little, compensating favorable influ- 
ence on the remainder. 

Of a favored religion another effect is, with its 
superior emoluments, to attract to its service those 
who, without it, might have distributed themselves 
among other religions, and to collect and combine 
those numbers which it is the policy of such govern- 
ments to decompose.* 

To the disparagement of the sacerdotal order of a 


* Pa. 30. The political religion of the «* Church of Eng- 
land” is specifically propounded in its ‘‘ thirty-nine articles.” 
Of these, the matter is represented to be, m some particulars, 
dark and obscure; and, where intelligible, objectionable. That 
it is objectionable, is proved by the existence of the different 
sects of objectors inte which the religion’ are, In virtue of It, 
split. That it is dark and obscure, ts nothi.ws incongruous; and 
was, perhaps, designed to preclude the attachment of objection. 

To those by whom conformity is esteemed a blessing to be 
coveted, this contrary divarication is qualified to be a source of 
regret. Accordingly, it has been projected, to commit the revi- 
sion of these articles to certain among the most intelligent and 
temperate among the communicants of the few more consider- 
able different religions; in the hope, that a scheme of religion 
capable of reconciling, and securing the extensive approbation 
and conformity of, the religious, might, through their eo-opera- 
tion, be elicited. 

Another expedient proposed, to increase the number of the 
same sect, has been (leaving these articles unchanged) the in- 
stitution of schools for the gratuitous education of the poor, lo 
be supported at the public expense, in which the entertainment 
of this mode of religion is to be solicited. 

But, to discountenance the further accumulation of commu- 
nicants to any sect already relatively numerous, and preclude the 
dangerous presence of an extensively recognised clergy, is the 
policy of governments. 

These, then, are projects which no wise government can he 
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country in the estimation of the laity, another expe- 
dient is, the admission of the laity to the exercise of 
religious ministry. 

Of this -order, the authority, or sense entertained 
of its importance, among the laity, is the effect of, 
first, their mere connexion with their subject ; and, 
secondly, their professional pretensions. 

Of this order, it is the accustomed policy, where 
practicable, to represent themselves to derive their 
authority from the Deity, and to be his immediate 
servants. 

Among the communicants of the church of Rome, 
every member of the sacerdotal order, from the Pope 
himself down to the lowest subaltern, is understood 
to derive whatever degree of authority he enjoys, 
from the divine appointment, exercised through more 
or fewer media of transmission. The different sects 
of Protestants which Eave proceeded from this church 
do, some of then, retain more or less of its charac- 
teristics and practices ; among which is that of sacer- 
dotal ordination; and among the clergy among whom 
this practice obtains there exists a good deal of in- 
clmation to impute their authority to the same 
source as’ do those of the Church of Rome; a preten- 
sion which this practice serves to countenance. The 
true reason, however, why admission to their order 
is left by Protestant governments to the clergy, is 
the same simple and obvious one, for which it is left 
to other professions and mysteries to answer the 
candidate for admission to the exercise of them, 
namely, that they are assumed to be the best quaii- 
fied to judge of the attainments and qualifications 
necessary to the due exercise of them. 

Of the same family with this pretension is that 
about to be mentioned. Under every system of rc- 
vealed religion, the sacerdotal order (sensible how 
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much the recognition is qualified to conduce to its 
importance) has, where practicable, pretended to the 
exclusive faculty of duly understanding and faith- 
fully expounding it, and proposed to secure this 
pretension by the concealment from the knowledge 
of the laity of the religious legend, and the interdic- 
tion of all access, or application, to the study of 
it, on their part. 

This is the policy observed by the priesthood of 
the different systems of written religion of Asia, and 
of that of the Roman Catholic church of Christen- 
dom.* 

lo the disparagement of these pretensions, the 
admission of the laity to the exercise of religious mi- 
nistry is a pertinent expedient. 

The Protestantism of this country recognises no 
such pretensions, capable, as experience has abun- 
dantly proved, of being prostittedyto the advance- 
ment of every sinister and vaworth& purpose As- 
serting the Bible to be the exclusive rule of faith, it 
permits to every one to exercise his judgment in the 
interpretation of it; and, more than this, to address 
his admonitions or instructions im relation to it to 
whomever he may find disposed to accept them. 
Under this licence, the professional clergy are liable 
to see their calling assumed by persons (and, in the 
judgment of the followers of those persons, suecess- 
fully too) engaged in the exercise of the least ho- 
nored among the arts of life; the same person dis- 
pensing godliness and grocery, Saint Jeromes of the 


* A formula by which the clergy of the church of England 
are observed to sometimes designate themselves, is that of 


‘‘ Stewards of the mysteries” of Christianity; without any 
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awl and thimble wrestling with wicked consciences, 
and such unpromising clerks as coal-heavers and 
chimncy-sweepers to have earned the reputation of 
successful expositors of the Gospel. The most modern 
history of the religion of this country argues this to 
be no imaginative picture. Such a spectacle is abun- 
dantly disparaging to the importance of the profes- 
sional clergy, but salutary to the government. 

The modern regulation, in virtue of which the 
nuptial union is constituted, instead of a religious 
rite, the subject of civil convention, promises, by ex- 
eluding from the most interesting passage of human 
life their superintendence, to do its part, in temper- 
ing still further the importance of the sacerdotal 
order of this country. 

A similar regulation had been previously adopted 
in France; and_is among the expedients by which 
the governmen’ of Prussia has proposed to correct 
the inconvenience of a refractory clergy. 

The authority, or sense entertained of the import- 
ance, of the sacerdotal order, among the laity, is as 
the ignorance and meanness of understanding of the 
latter. 

Again. The authority, or sense entertained of the 
importance, of the sacerdotal order, among the laity, 
is as its sense of the intellectual superiority of this 
order. 

But this superiority admits of being elicited, as 
well as through the improvement of its own, by 
the disparagement of the understanding of the laity. 

Accordingly, to enforce ignorance and meanness 
of understanding on the part of the laity has ever 
been the policy, more or less concealed, of the sacer- 
dotal order. 

Heivetius relates this pertinent anecdote. The 
choice of books proper for the young King of France 
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being under the consideration of his council, Ma- 
chiavel’s Discourses on Livy, Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
Laws, and others of the same character, having been 
suggested, were all overruled by his confessor; who 
rose and said, “ I, the other day, observed upon the 
prince’s table, the ‘ Catechism’ and the ‘ Art of 
Cookery :’ no study can be less dangerous than that 
of books of this deseription.’’* 

The dissemination and éncouragement of education 
and intellectual improvement among the lauty, is the 
opposite policy of governments. 

The most fatal source of the disparagement of the 
sacerdotal order in the estimation of the laity (its 
effect having been, indeed, a total revolution in its 
importance) has been the general diffusion of learning. 
At a time when whatever existed of this qualification 
was engrossed by the clergy, -nreaortionate was its 
estimation and influence among th? laity. It was 
this order that supplied their ministers to princes, 
(their Mazarines, Aimenes, Richlieus and Wolseys), 
and to the people, their examples of intellectual 
eminence. Accordingly, it was the practice of 
parents to dedicate the most vigorous and promising 
among the understandings of their progeny, or rather 
of those understandings to dedicate themselves, to 
this profession ; and thus was secured to it the intel- 
lectual superiority, the effect of genius and education 
combined, which, through this‘ diffusion of know- 
ledge, it has, except in those countries where the 
ancient ignorance remains, now entirely lost. Since 
the learning of the clergy has been cultivated among’ 
those destined to engage in the exercise of profes- 
sions and employments, in themselves exacting higher 
degrees of intellectual vigour and ability than any 
exercise of the sacerdotal function, this practice has 
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naturally become reversed; and the method of. dis- 
tribution observed among parents rather is, to com- 
mit to those professions and employments the under- 
standings formerly dedicated to this, and to resign 
to this the sickly capacities supposed to be the least 
qualified to encounter the perils of competition, 
from which the professor of this, once inaugurated, 
is known to be thereafter ever free. 

If we survey the different nations of the earth, we 
shall perceive among them a coincidence in their 
condition, which would seem to pregnantly argue 
the wisdom of this policy of the clergy. Precisely 
those of Europe in which the authority of this order 
is most luxuriant are the most distinguished by ig- 
norance and barbarism. Of Asia, the sacerdotal 
mastery, and (the first to start in the race of civili- 
sation although she were) with it, intellectual torpor, 
are universal, “ ~ 

The spirit manifested on the part of the Protestant 
clergy may seem to be at variance with that policy 
which has been imputed to the order in general: of 
this portion of it, the practice having rather been, to 
invite the access and application of the laity to the 
study of the Bible. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered, that of this practice the purpose has been, 
not, surely, the vindication of the religious freedom 
of the laity merely ; but, by means of the knowledge 
thence derived, to abate the pretensions, and enforce 
the exclusion, of a rival religion; a purpose which, 
without this practice, did not admit of accomplish- 
ment; and also that, but for the fearful presence of 
that rival, no such solicitude might, it is probable, 
have ever been, or continue to be, exhibited. . 

Another source of the disparagement of the sacer- 
dotal order in the estimation of the laity, is the well 
known institution of Tithes. This so invidious mode 
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of requiting the services of the clergy, is the parent 
of frequent bickerings and litigation between them 
and the laity, redounding to the unpopularity of the 
order of the former ; and of every compulsory tribute 
capable of being substituted for it, the inherent cha- 
racter is sufficient to ensure, at all times, a but little. 
inferior amount of this same adverse sentiment, 

Another source of the disparagement of the sacer- 
dotal order in the estimation of the laity, is its Wealth. 

Superiority of worldly condition is fatal to religious 
influence. It is rather inferiority of this kind that 
enforces religious pretensions, and exhibits them in 
the highest relief. Who, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, revived the languishing devotion of 
Christendom ? Not the stately abbot or archbishop, 
but the mendicant Franciscan and Dominican. The 
influence, political and pecuniary, of the pastoral 
clergy of Switzerland, Sweden, Scotland, and of the 
politically unfavoured clergy of other countries, is 
nothing: their religious influence is represented to 
be, inversely as their secular condition, vast. The 
superior influence of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland, poor and dependent as they are, has been a 
source of frequent regret among those-who profess a 
desire for a more extended entertainment of Pro- 
testantism. The clergy who gave to religion the 
warriors of La Vendée and “ The Covenant” sub- 
sisted even upon the bounty of those whose lives 
they were able to dispose of. The man who claimed 
the chivalry of Christendom, and conducted to the 
Holy Land” its banners, appeared to his future fol- 
lowers berefootcd, and with ashes on his head; but 
had Peter the Hermit presented himself in “ purple 
and fine linen,” with equal enthusiasm, perhaps, that 
enthusiasm had been all his own. : 

The abatement of the wealth of the sacerdotal* 
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order, or any distribution of it among its members, 
qualified to offuseate, and render less conspicuous, 
this invidious characteristic, are projects to which 
no wise government would willingly listen. 

Another source of the disparagement of this order 
in the estimation of the laity, consists in the combz- 
nation of the scholastic with the sacerdotal profession. 

This I shall explain by reference to the case of 
this combination exhibited among ourselves. 

It is by this profession that, in this country, is 
almost ingrossed the education of the youth of one 
sex. This relation of master and scholar is capable 
of being a source, on the part of the latter, of either 
endearment or aversion. Whether it shall be the 
one or the other, depends on the mutual conduct of 
the master and disposition of the scholar. The 
former being useful, and reasonably gracious in the 
performance of his duty, and the latter capable of 
acknowledging his services and generous treatment, 
endearment is the result. 

But what, in fact, is the ordinary fate of this rela- 
tion? ‘To a man of any degree of taste or spirit, the 
business of education, as it ordinarily obtains, to live 
in daily and almost exclusive commerce with puerile 
understandings, to see that the time when they have 
become more cultivated and matured, and conse- 
quently more tolerable, is precisely that at which, in 
the ordinary course of it, this relation is to be dis- 
solved, and himself left to encounter fresh importa- 
tions of reluctant ignorance, “ hoc opus hic labor 
est.” It is with the pains of Sisyphus that the life of 
such a one is comparable. A man of this temper is 
liable to contract disgust of this drudgery, satisfy 
himself to neglect his duty, by leaving his scholars to 
shift, in a great degree, for themselves, and only so 
far conform with the necessities of his condition, as 
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to avoid extraordinary exception. Another, of a 
different temper, is liable to solace his impatience, 
and hope to prevail in pouring “ the fresh instruc- 
tion o’er the mind,” through the alliance of indiscri- 
minate severity, and learn to gloat upon a spectacle 
at once unmanly, and, if not obscene, at least of 
doubtful decency, and which a high academical au- 
thority has pronounced to be qualified “ to subdue 
even the ruffian bosoms of the Thracians,”* 

The subjects of education proposed by this pro- 
fession are Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. Of those 
committed to these studies, the number who bring 
an original proclivity towards them, and to whom, 
consequently, they are not so repulsive and painful, 
my own observation concurs with that of others in 
fixing at one in five. Among those derived from 
the first stations of society, whose adscititious dis- 
tinction exempts them from the necessity of culti- 
vating personal, and who consequently want the 
motive about to be mentioned, the number may be 
somewhat less. These gifted youths are, however, 
sensible, that the only rational purpose of education 
is, to qualify them for the business of life; but they 
cannot fail to observe, how very little are these sub- 
jects of education concerned, or recognised or re- 
quired to be present, in that business; that, in- 
versely, the season when it is expedient “ verze nu- 
meros modosque ediscere vita,” is precisely that in 
which it is exacted, “ non verba sequi fidibus modu- 
landa Latinis.” If their lot be cast among persons 
of fortune, it cannot but be perceived that, in the 
prosecution of their pleasures, and relative application 
of their means, but little reference is ever had to 
these subjects of education, or rather how soon they 
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become reposited among “jucunda oblivia vite,” the 
store of subjects which it is happiness to forget: if 
among the mercantile class, that their ledgers ac- 
knowledge no other tongue than the vernacular, re- 
lieved, it 1s true, with such Ciceronian embellish- 
ments as “per contra” and “per cent.,” and that, from 
the mart and exchange, and the confusion of tongues 
which there obtains, Latin and ancient Greek are 
precisely the only ones to complain of exclusion: if 
among the learned professions, (which would seem to 
be the last refuge of Classic literature, and where her 
influence might be expected to be more conspicu- 
ously acknowledged), how little share in the assign- 
ment of eminence has skill in her discipline; and 
that the most successful are those who are the least 
able to boast a continuance of their acquaintance 
with her. Should curiosity conduct them to the 
Halls of Justice, they would find, that Classic litera- 
ture dwells in her freshness only with the leisurely 
imbecile, whose destiny it is, to envy the more pro- 
sperous their chents, and be graveled by their pro- 
sody; if to the medical theatre, that the pen the 
least exercised in prescriptions is that to which it 
belongs to triumph in the holiday oration. “With 
these congenial few, then, it is no more, it is plain, 
than the love of honourable distinction, by whatever 
means to be attained, that serves to prompt their 
application to studies which they know to be nearly 
useless, and sustains them in the discouraging ab- 
sence of that master-motive, a sense of interest: and 
that, even with these, services of which such is the © | 
nature, however conscientiously and graciously per- 4 
formed, should succeed in securing but a scanty 
amount of acknowledgment, is not to be wondered 
at. ‘The master who dispenses to his homely scholars 
the tasteless, but indisputably useful, qualifications 
M 
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of penmanship and arithmetic, is more happy in his 
better hopes of a final recognition of his merits. 

Conversing once upon this subject with a late 
professor of a certain college at which Oriental lite- 
rature forms the chief subject of education, he in- 
formed me, that it was nothing uncommon to find 
youths who, after having lounged away the ordinary 
portion of their lives over the study of Greek and 
Latin, at schools the first in reputation, and brought 
off not sufficient skill to qualify them to render even 
Cornelius Nepos and Greek Testament respectably, 
animated by a sense of the evident utility of an ae- 
quaintance with the subjects in the study of which 
they were now invited to engage, applying them- 
selves to the attainment of it with the desired dili- 
gence and success; and yet does the study of the 
Persian, Arabic or Hindostanee languages, present 
equal difficulties with that of the Latin or Greek. 

The remaining majority of those who are com- 
mitted to these studies, less qualified to encounter 
their difficulties, equally participate this sense of 
their idle nature, or rather entertain another of their 
own, enforced by this deficiency; and accordingly 
learn to account but gratuitous tyranny the coercion 
which they induce. 

But the prosecution of these studies is liable to be 
prolonged during a season when, the age of the stu- 
dent claiming a relaxation of authority and dissi- 
pating awe, he is left more at leisure to contemplate 
the social character of his tutelary comrade. He ob- 
serves the open confidence and easy graciousness 
exhibited elsewhere, and contrasts with it the puny 
austerity of that incongruous compound, which arro- 
gates authority, and of which mercenary service and 
attendance toward its subject are, at the same time, 
the duty, and whose life is fashioned to bea standing 
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rebuke to the exuberant vivacity of youth, whose hi- 
larity or petulance, in return, will, by no means, 
aliow it to fall into the error of mistaking the sub- 
ject of such distinctions for “ the greatest wight on 
ground.” 

The fund of personal dislike to the scholastic pro- 
fession which these several causes, neglect of duty 
on the part of some, the odious method of its per- 
formance on the part of others, the susceptibility of 
contempt described, together with the idle and re- 
pulsive nature of the subjects of education them- 
selves, are qualified to deposit in the minds of the 
laity of a country, is liable to enlarge itself into aver- 
sion from the sacerdotal order, from which that pro- 
fession is derived ; and thus it is, that the combina- 
tion of the one with the other is capable of becoming 
a source of the disparagement of the former in the 
estimation of the laity. 

I shall conclude the consideration of this topic by 
referring to a source of the disparagement of the sa- 
cerdotal order in the estimation of the laity peculiar 
to the clergy of this country, namely, the exercise 
by the clergy of magisterial authority. 

Among the different political institutions of the 
country, there is none which has been more tri- 
umphantly extolled, nor yet more worthy of reproach, 
than the office of a Justice of the Peace before men- 
tioned.* “ Here,” say its apologists, “ are seen the 
most considerable persons throughout the country 
rendering their gratuitous services to the preserva- 
tion of the public peace in their several neighbour- 
hoods:” and the reasons thus relied on in its com- 
mendation are precisely those which enforce its con- 
demnation. It is precisely from the personal condi- 
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tion of the elements which compose the magistracy, 
and the gratuitous exercise of its authority, that the 
objections to it proceed. ) 

To the correct exercise of this office, what would 
any one predicate to be the pertinent ‘previous qua- 
lifications? A mind disciplined to a practical sense 
of the necessity of bringing to every case submitted 
to its judgment a consideration abstractedly calm — 
and dispassionate; although not a ready, yet a some- 
what faithful, acquaintance with its jurisprudential 
details ; and, lastly, a sense of responsibility. 

Let us, then, observe to what amount these requi- 
sites are likely to be found combined in the person 
of a Justice of the Peace of the ordinary quality. 

Who, in the situations over which the authority of 
these officers extends, are, in the first degree, ob- 
noxious to those injuries which form the subject of 
their administration? Precisely the class to which 
themselves belong, the men of property, the “ most 
considerable persons.” How, then, is that abstract- 
ediy calm and dispassionate consideration exacted to 
be expected to obtain? Or rather, is it to be won- 
dered at, that not merely partiality usurps the place 
of indifference, but even rancour is so often seen to 
deform the decency of the judgment-seat? Again. 
Born and bred, as the judge of this description com- 
monly happens to be, on the site of his future 
jurisdiction, he is almost sure to enjoy an acquaint- 
ance, more or less familiar, and more or less favour- 
able or disparaging, with the accuser and accused, 
in every case presented to the exercise of his autho- 
rity. The spirit which should inform the judicial 
power is appositely indicated by the bandage which 
traverses the eyes of the effigy of Justice; that it be 
a stranger to the cause and the parties concerned in 
it; and by the law of England this principle is, in 
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every. other instance, recognised and enforced. Upon 
a reasonable suspicion of liability to prejudice on the 
| part of the regular jury, a party litigant is allowed to 
/ refer the cause to another. It is forbidden to a judge 
of the superior courts to affect the administration of 
justice in his native county; but this, which would be 
a blemish confessed in the conduct of a judge who 
has his professional habits and reputation to control 
him, is to be considered a grace and accomplishment, 
on the part of one who is subject to no such motives. 

To proceed. Some five or six bulky volumes con- . 
tain the mere manual of magisterial duties; the 
matter sufficiently critical, at least, to exercise capa- 
cities of the order of those for the use of whom it Is 
designed, But how fewis the number of those who, 
in their aspiration to this authority, consult any 
other qualifications than their vanity and ambition, 
(the desire to be ona par with the “ most consider- 
able” among their neighbours, and awful to the re- 
mainder), and enjoy a decent acquaintance with this 
detail, or even succeed, throughout their lives, in con- 
tracting a faint notion of the spirit and genius of 
English criminal law. 

Of such familiar recognition, indeed, are these ob- 
jections to this authority, that, of whomever has pro- 
posed to be exquisitely comical, and chosen for his 
theme that compound of inconsiderate severity, open 
partiality, and official ignorance, which forms the 
current character of the country-justice, the success 
has been ensured. The problem, by what expedient 
the greatest degree of authority may be exercised 
with the least degree of understanding, receives a 
practical solution in the phenomenon of this officer. 

It has only been the scandal involved in the abuse, 
so commonly exhibited by governments, the creation 
of gratuitous salaries and stipends, which could ever 
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have served to recommend the opposite abuse, (for 
such it is,) the creation of gratuitous office. What- 
ever be the evil of the former, that proceeding from 
the latter is incomparably superior. That is easily 
identified to be no more than the amount of so much 
money misapplied; but this admits of no such com- 
putation. It is felt to be ungracious to enforce the 
responsibility of one who has been so disinterested, 
it is supposed, as to gratuitously engage in the pub- 
lic service ; and who shall estimate the degree of mis- 
chief to accrue from the admission of a principle 
which serves to impair, and almost extinguish, 
indeed, the responsibility of so dangerous an autho- 
rity? 

When Mr.Pulteney, under the influence or pretence 
of patriotism, had proposed to gratuitously serve the 
public in an office of responsibility, his proposal was 
on this very ground objected to; and he was required 
to accept the usual salary. 

The impolicy of the admission of gratuitous public 
service seems to have been recognised by the Ame- 
rican legislator Penn; who, in his constitution pro- 
vided for the government of his colony of New 
Jersey, prescribed the payment of the daily wages of 
a shilling to each member of the legislative assembly, 
‘* that thereby he may be understood to be the ser- 
vant of the people.” ‘ 

In proof of the objectionable character of a era- 
tuitous magistracy, I shall refer to the proceedings 
in two cases which present themselves to my recol- 
lection. A certain unpopular Justice of the Peace 
(since gone to his account), in revenge for the irri- 
tating opposition which his measures met with from 
a “ Village-Hampden,” and particularly his obstinate 
refusal to part with his little patrimony ; the posses- 
sion of which would hare conveniently * rounded off ” 
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his worship’s estate, procured some article of his own 
property to be clandestinely deposited on the offend- 
er’s premises, and an information of larceny to be 
preferred before himself; upon which the victim of 
magisterial abuse was committed to prison. Of too 
sturdy a spirit to submit to oppression, he sought 
redress. The other case was that of another Justice, 
(himself by no means backward to visit the amorous 
irregularities of which it belongs to this office to take 
cognizance,) who, to provide himself with an oppor- 
tunity of soliciting the chastity of a poor neighbour’s 
daughter, issued his warrant for her appearance be- 
fore him, upon a pretended charge. Redress was 
cranted, it 1s true, in both cases; indeed, the cases 
having been established, it was impracticable to 
refuse 1t: but, in the entertainment of the com- 
plaints, the ordinary indisposition to convict, capable 
of being mistaken for an inclination to protect, these 
intolerable offenders, was manifested on the part of 
the authority to which it belonged to censure their 
misconduct ; a degree of tenderness involving scan- 
dal to the public, and to the magistracy a dangerous 
example. But had these cases of delinquency stood 
unadulterated with the pernicious principle of gra- 
tuitous service, there had been no hesitation about 
enforcing responsibility. 

Whenever the office of which such is the charac- 
ter has happened to be exercised by members of the 
sacerdotal order, they have never shown themselves. 
exempt from the infirmities of their lay brethren ; 
but to be affected with an ample share of the same 
inconsiderate severity, partiality, and official igno- 
rance: a spectacle qualified, in a high degree, to 
conduce to that disparagement of this order in the 
estimation of the laity which has been represented 
to be the pertinent policy of governments. 
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The effect upon the authority of governments, of 
the several causes described to be sources of this 
disparagement, may be understood by reflecting on 
what would be the condition of the government from 
which they should be absent. Were a clergy, of 
which the social was subdued to the sacerdotal cha- 
racter, universally recognised, beloved, and honoured, 
by a laity characterised by ignorance and intellectual 
meanness, the authority of the government existing 
in its presence must wither in the hour in which it 
should dare to hesitate compliance with any, its most 
wanton and capricious, demand. 

The policy, on the other hand, of those who would 
expose the government to the disaffection liable to 
proceed from the case of religious difference is, by 
methods opposite to those proposed for the preven- 
tion and abatement of religious intolerance, to mi- 
nister to the entertainment of intolerant zeal on the 
part of its subjects, and the intolerant ambition of 
the clergy. 


I shall now suppose the case, that the government 
(from whatever cause) is indisposed to satisfy the de- 
sire of its dissenting subjects by toleration ; and ex- 
plain by what means their religion is to be encoun- 
tered, and, at the same time, disaffection on their 
part prevented or extinguished. 

To the accomplishment of religious conformity, 
the only suggestible methods are, Conciliation and 
_ Compulsion. | 

I shall consider, first, the case of an intolerant 
government proceeding to the accomplishment of reli- 
gious conformity by the former method. 

The subjects of the government capable of being 
affected by this proceeding are, it is evident, only 
those who entertain a religion different from that 
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‘with which their conformity is to be solicited, and 
those who entertain none. 

Religious conformity admits of being either con- 
scientious, derived from the belief of the truth of the 
religion with which conformity is proposed, or merely 
professed. 

I shall first explain the means by which is to be 
conciliated conformity of the former kind. 

As of every other religion, so of that with which 
conformity is to be solicited, the conscientious enter- 
tainment, or belief of its truth, admits of being de- 
rived from, either the exercise of the personal judg- 
raent of the entertainer himself, the authority of an- 
other, or the motive about to be explained. 

The only faculty which we possess of judging of 
the question of the credibility of a given religion, is 
the same understanding by the exercise of which 
we are able to determine the question of any other 
truth ; and as upon every other subject, so upon that 
of religious truth, the exercise of the judgment is 
liable to be philosophical and happy, in proportion 
to its freedom from the influence of adscititious mo- 
tives; and, in proportion to its subjection to them, 
to miscarry. But itis the fate of the judgment, when 
addressing itself to the question of religious truth, to 
be liable to the influence of motives no less cogent 
than the hope of the reward, and fear of the punish- 
ment, of a future state, which religion promises or 
threatens. What distinguishes this question from 
every other is, that its proofs are proposed in the 
train of this postulate, namely, that the religion 
peing true, and believed by him to whose belief it is 
proposed, he shall enjoy that reward; and not being 
believed, he shall suffer that punishment. Except in 
the case of those religions by which are deified some 
sensible physical power or phenomenon, with religious 
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attributes no other than its sensible qualities, (of 
which the solar worship of the ancient Persians is an 
example), the due resolution of the question of the 
truth of a religion, and the validity of its proofs, does 
not admit of intuitive accomplishment ; but is liable 
to ambiguity and indistinctness, and exacts some de- 
gree of intellectual elaboration. But, before this ob- 
tains, the alarming doubt has already decided the ques- 
tion : it is felt to be wise, not to hazard, by examina- 
tion, disbelief, but solicit security by belief, in a case 
in which belief costs nothing, and may be so greatly 
beneficial; and thus it is, that the question becomes 
disappointed of that philosophical and faithful reso- 
lution which it might, otherwise, have enjoyed. 

That this policy, and not the intellectual elabora- 
tion described, is, indeed, the principle from which 
religious belief is liable to be derived, is manifested 
by the fact of how large a proportion, among those by — 
whom this belief is entertained, have been able to 
contract it, without preparation, in virtue of sick- 
ness, Senescence, or discomfort ; precisely the condi- 
tions in which the judgment is the least capable of 
that discreet and vigorous exercise which the subject 
exacts, and the mind the most obnoxious to the mo- 
tives described. 

Accordingly, how many a statesman, merchant, or 
debauchee, has been able to refer to the same date 
his religion and his disgrace, his bankruptcy or 
ruined constitution. 

It was while Ignatius Loyola, the parent of the 
order whose pestilent principles have made it the 
policy of every people, sooner or later, to expel 
them, lay, after the siege of Pampluna, bewailing his. 
incurable injuries, that he, whose previous life had 
never been remarkable for its saintly character, first 
proposed to redress his chagrin by the susception of 
religion. 
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--Fanaticism even ventures to pronounce the pros- 
tration of the understanding described, to be the 
congenial and surest ally of religion, and that, unlike 
all other truths, it is the nature of that of religion, to 
be more successfully studied under the influence of 
a troubled mind, than the auspices of self-possession ; 
and boastingly reviews the particular neophytes 
whom trouble, sickness, the decay of nature, or ap- 
proach of death, have given to the entertainment of 
religion. ‘‘ A fever argues better than a Clarke,” 
has been the taunt applied to philosophic scepticism. 
But how could it have served to exalt the dignity of 
the Newtonian philosophy, had its thrice-illustrious 
author avowed, “It is not with the severe and ner- 
vous umpire of philosophy that my system has 
obtained, nor to the cogency of my demonstrations 
that its acceptante is to be referred; the admirers in 
whom it belongs to me to triumph, are the driveller, 
the brainsick, and the miserable.” 

That the policy referred to, and not the intellec- 
tual elaboration suggested, is the principle from 
which religious belief is lable to be derived, is fur- 
ther manifested by the fact of how large is the pro- 
portion, among those by whom this belief is enter- 
tained, to whose lot it falls not to be even capable of 
the intellectual elaboration which the due resolution 
of the question of the truth of a religion exacts. 

The means by which conscientious conformity is 
to be conciliated, are as the different principles from 
which the conscientious entertainment of religion 
admits of being derived. | 

Of those who are capable of making their religious 
belief depend upon the philosophical and faithful 
exercise of the judgment, the conciliation is to be 
attempted by means of well-conceived arguments in 
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favour of that with which their conformity is fo be 
solicited, and these judiciously and seasonably pro- 
posed; and in the case of those among them who 
entertain a different religion, additionally, by means 
of well-conceived objections to the religion so enter- 
tained, and of which the conformity proposed 
includes the renunciation, and these, too, judiciously 
and seasonably proposed. 

To vex with the motives described the minds of 
the ailing and aged, and solicit those of the ignorant 
and miserable, and the others who, like them, are 
capable of deriving their belief from religious hope 
and fear, are the methods by which their conformity 
is to be conciliated ; and, in the case of those among 
them who entertain a different religion, by sub- 
mitting them to the influence of these motives in a 
superior degree, 

Of those who are capable of deriving their religious 
belief from the authority of others, the conformity is, 
in the case of those among them who entertain a 
different religion, to be accomplished by the concili- 
ation of the religious authority of those from the 
authority of whom the conscientious entertainment 
of the religion with which conformity is proposed 
admits of being derived, and the disparagement of 
the authority of those from the authority of whom 
the entertainment of the entertained religion is de- 
rived. 

The authority from which the conscientious en- 
tertainment of religion commonly admits of being de- 
rived is, of youth, their parents and guardians; and 
of age, the priesthood and the example of the great. 
The means by which is to be conciliated the religious 
authority of the great and the priesthood are, in ad- 
dition to those described, or such of them of which 
their case happens to be susceptible, those hereafter 
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described by which is to be conciliated professed 
conformity. : 

The power and importance of the ministers of each 
particular religion depending on the maintenance of 
that religion, it is the interest of the dissenting 
clergy to prevent, by the exercise of their religious 
authority, the adoption of the religion proposed to 
the communicants of their own. 

The objectionable character of its professors and 
ministers is a source of disparagement to the religion 
to which they belong, and the disapprobation enter- 
tained of their conduct is liable to enlarge itself into 
doubt of the genuineness of their religion, and a dis- 
position to mortify them by the renunciation of it. 

The success of the Reformation of religion in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Germany, and the United Provinces, 
was, in a great degree, the effect of the odium con- 
tracted by the Roman Catholic clergy, through their 
support and countenance of the tyrannical govern- 
ments of those countries, and their sinister preten- 
sions and practices every where. The success of it, 
under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, in Ireland, 
whatever it were, is represented to have been, in 
some measure, attributable to the inherent unpopu- 
larity of the Roman Catholic clergy, on account of 
the sin of their order four hundred years before, in 
consenting to the papal disposal of the sovereignty 
of their country to Henry the Second of England, 
presently to be mentioned, and their sacrifice therein 
of the national independence to their own interest. 
The invidious exemption from taxation of the clergy 
of France, and its general interest in the abuses of 
the government, caused religion itself to become a 
subject of abhorrence, the renunciation of it to be 
considered a measure necessary to the perfection of 
the revolution of 1789, and the consequent duty of 
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its friends. The fanaticism of the “ Commonwealth ” 
of England, whose theoretic purity could be content 
with nothing less than that, to be for once the inmate 
of a house of “ill fame” should be a capital felony, 
and waged war against every animal frailty or indul- 
gence, caused, In the succeeding reign, the studied 
contempt of religion to become the recognised test 
of grace and good breeding ; ostentatious libertinism, 
that of sincerity and fairness; and houses of ill fame, 
the very domicile of such whose interest or vanity 
recommended it to them to be careful of their repu- 
tation. 

One of the most successful instances of the attempt 
to abrogate a religion which history supplies, was 
that made by Henry the Eighth of England; and the 
conciliation or disparagement of the clergy of the 
religion to be abrogated was a part of his policy. 
Previously to the time of that attempt, the religion 
of the government, and almost universally of its sub- 
jects, was that of the Church of Rome; of the doc- 
trines of which it forms a part, that the Pope is the 
absolute spintual sovereign of Christendom. The 
King, desirous of a divorce from his Queen, found it 
interdicted by the Pope; upon which he proposed 
to himself to invalidate this interdict through the 
extinction of the pope’s authority within his realm. 
Accordingly, he formally renounced it: but since 
this would have been but of little effect while his 
subjects continued to admit it, he came to the reso- 
lution, not to tolerate the doctrine of the pope’s au- 
thority, nor the other doctrines of the Church of 
Rome conducing to its support; and, with but little 
delay, procured the legislative interdiction, and after- 
wards, with but little proportionate difficulty, the 
practical extinction of those doctrines. The most 
powerful defenders of the papal authority were to be 
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found in the monasteries, and other societies of the 
regular clergy. These, therefore, the King saw the 
necessity of suppressing, and, at the same time, 
haughty and impatient although he was, of recom- 
mending his project to the venality and credulity of 
those from whom the most serious resistance to it 
was to be expected. Accordingly, the more powerful 
among the Roman Catholic clergy and laity were 
persuaded to remit their zeal, by the expectation of 
sharing the spoils of these societies; and, to recon- 
cile the lower order, he issued a commission of in- 
quiry into the past conduct of their members ; and, 
the commissioners, faithful to the policy of their em- 
ployers, did not fail to enforce and aggravate their 
vices and abuses to the utmost; and, under the 
auspices of this judicious preparation, the societies 
were spoiled and suppressed, with but little either of 
resistance from themselves or sympathy from others. 
In addition to this, the arts of conciliation were not 
neglected. The pulpit and the press were put in 
requisition, and the validity of the doctrines pro- 
scribed was impeached by the most eminent pro- 
fessors of the substituted opinions. 

The expedient of proceeding to the conciliation of 
the dissenting laity by the method of severity towards 
their clergy, may perhaps be considered of doubtful 
policy ; since it may seem, that as much as the go- 
vernment gains among the laity from the suppres- 
sion of the clergy, it loses in the exasperated disaf- 
fection of these; but to this the answer is, that the 
shghtest derogation from their particular religion is 
as much an affront to their power and importance as 
the greatest, and the measure of their disaffection is 
filled by it. 

To the conciliation of professed conformity, the 
ordinary influence of a court, concurring with the 
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self-interest and vanity of mankind, is, of itself, a 
pregnant power. It is certain that, in the determi- 
nation of our social relations, no cause is more 
concerned than religious conformity or difference. 
It is the court which is the dispenser of public pa- 
tronage. It is likewise the focus of personal display ; 
and it is by commerce with the court that to its 
subjects are administered the most fruitful Oppor- 
tunities of indulging their passion for it. But from 
the court, the religious dissenter has to expect re- 
pulse and discountenance. The ostentatious and 
ambitious, who are obnoxious to the influence of this 
passion, are, at the same time, the great and wealthy, 
the proselytes precisely the most to be desired by a 
government. : 

Instructed by this power it was, that the English 
Parliament became enabled to understand how fit 
was the Roman Catholie religion to yield to the 
Protestant Reformation of Henry the Kighth ; this, 
fifteen years afterwards, to the restitution of the 
| Roman Catholic religion, under his daughter Mary ; 
and this again, in five years more, to the Protestant 
Reformation, under her sister Elizabeth; and the 
Parliament of Ireland to contend in docility with her, 
legislative sister. . 

No very extravagant. credulity is. requisite to the 
belief, that, were the religion of Mahomet to be en- 
tertained in any of the superior courts of Christen- 
dom, and that court continue to for some time 
prosper, the votaries of ambition, self-interest, and 
vanity, would contrive to make the discovery, that 
(as was by Charles the Second’ of England once 
predicated of the Roman Catholic) the religion of 
Mahomet was “the only religion proper for a gen- 
tleman.” | | | 

The facility with which a clergy can be persuaded _. 
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to remit their religion, and exert their authority to 
conciliate conformity with their own example, when 
the motive of interest can be brought to bear intel- 
ligibly upon them, has been “unambiguously exem- 
pufied in the conduct of the primitive Christian 
clergy of Ireland. Previously to the grant of the 
sovereignty of that country, which, in the year 1155, 
Pope Adrian assumed to make to Henry the Second 
of England, the authority of the Church of Rome 
had not yet been acknowledged there, nor was its 
religion entertained otherwise thfém to an extent 
rardly discernible. Many overtures, reconimended 
by an abundance of argument of the gratuitous kind, 
had, from time to time, been made to the clergy, on 
the part of that church, to extend to it this aéknow- 
ledgment, and induce their flocks to engage in com- 
munion with it; but without effect. The see of Rome. 
had had, however, experience in the business of sa-— 
cerdotal proselytism, and, consequently, become ac- 
quainted with the expedient by which the scruples 
of the order were, at all times, to be satisfied, and its 
obstinacy relaxed; and this expedient His holiness 
resolved to put into practiée upon this occasion. 
Accordingly, at a synod of his clergy convened at 
Kells, Adrian condescended to assume into the com- — 
munion of the holy see, the Irish nation, and to en- 
dow with the f¢ithes, and the importaht powers and 
immunities enjoyed by its own clergy, those of the 
new communicants. But ‘although it had heen easy 
to dispense, in this manner, these advantages, it was 
not equally easy to enforce the enjoyment of them: 
the Insh clergy recognised in this endowment no- 
thing but impracticable claims; and the work of con- 
version appeared to advance but little under the im- 
pulse of merely chartulary munificence. To realise 
this feast of, sacerdotal sweets became, therefore, the 
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object of the pontiff; in pursuance of which he pro- 
posed to Henry, to. assign ‘to him, in virtue of the 
papal supremacy, the sev ereignty of Ireland, in con- 
sideration of his procuring the recognition of the 
papal authority; conformity with the religion of the 
church of Rome, hnd the adoption of the provisions 
of the synod of Kells. -The proposal having been 
accepted, and the: grant made in form, the King re- 
paired to Ireland to take possession of the subject of 
his contract, and perform the ¢pnditions - He con- 
vened a council of the clergy ; and appearing to be 
master of the means of securing to them.the reward 
of their-conformity, it.was not only unreservedly, but 
eveneagerly, profegsed.among them and, they faith- 
fully laboured to ¢éonciliate that.submission to ‘the 
church of Rome among the laity, upon which’ their 
awn tenure of these emoluments so anuch depended. 
It was in observance of this policy, that the parlia- 
ment of {reland, in the year 1709, passed am act pro- 
viding a reward, of thirty pounds a year to be be- 
‘stowed on every conforming priest of the church of 
‘Rome. , “it does mot appear, “however, that any of the 
order were so destitute, as to be disposed to under- 
take infamy for so pénurious.a recompence. - 
7 “To the conciliation ef conformity with the religion 
‘of the church of Rome, on the part of the Moors and 
Jews -of Spain, the measures ef Cardinal. Ximenes. 
‘were; Mke thos¢ of Henry the Eighth, the seduction 
or suppression of their priests. the ehief of whom he 
procured to admit the rite of baptism, and assist to 
the conversion of his followerg; and rewarded his 
‘docility and scrvices.with-a pension of five thousand 
“crowns: © | 
‘|t may é@ven be supposed, th et the worldly ad- 
vantages proposed to professed conformity may ex- 
tend their influence, in adapting and disposing the 
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mind to a more favorable consideration of. the neli- 
gion, professed conformity with which is attended | 
with them, and eventually assist, to claim for it con- 
scientious entertainment. | 

: It is not improbable, accordingly, that the hope ‘of 
obtaining, trough the substitution of the riches of 
the Roman ‘Catholie establishment, that exemption 
from the payment of taxes-which they enjey, -con- 
.duced to the conscientious renunciation of its religion 
on the part of the Pgotestant cantons, of Switzerland: 

Conformity accomplished by ¢éonciliatory.. means 
does not, of course, induce disaffection on the part of 
the converted dissenter himself, but, on the part of 
_the unconverted dissenting daity ». ri may; the reffect, 
of the conversion-of the converted being the implied 
disparagement of that which was the common reli- 
sion of them both; -and, on the part of the. uncon 
verted dissenting clergy, from the temporal power. 
and importance of, whom, by the alienation’ of their 
communicants, it. additionally.derugates, the danger 
Is more certain. . - 

Where conciliation: is. impracticable, ‘and . even, 
where it is otherwjse} governments are liable to- at-. 
tempt compulsion -the consideration of | which case, 
namely, that of an intolerant gover jiment pr vceeding | 
to the-accomplishment of professed: conformity by the 
_ method of compulsion, remains to be. prosecuted. 

The subjeets pf the government ‘capable of bein 
affected: by this. proceeding are those who entertain, 
conscientiously or professedly, a” religion different 
from that with which their conformity is proposed, . 
and those who entertain néne.. 

It is only on the part of the conscientious dis- 
senter, it is evident, that, this proceeding is capable 
of inducing religious antipathy, and its consequent 
disaffection. 

N 2 
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‘At is also.evident, that the opinion of, the religious. 
offence. involved in the entertainment of a false reli- 
gion extends to the professed, equally with the con-— 
scientious, entertainment of it. a | 
a#I1 would here, distinguish petween. those. doctrines. 
‘of his feligion, the rejection of which,:or. (being in 

ffect the same thing) the admission ¢f ‘the contrary 
to which, on the part of the dissenter, would, in his 
opinion, preclude or hazard his future welfare, and 
‘the less important doctrines, from the rejection, of 
which this danger. would not, in his opinion;-accrue. 

gi would also yemark, that the penalty attached to 
the enter tainggent of the religion progcribed ,»may be 
-¢more.or less sevete, and more or dess rigorously en- 
forcéd. + 
_ The hardship ‘of enforced conformity varies as, first, 
the importancé of the doctrine proscribed ;. secondly, 
the penalty attached to. the entertainment of it; and, 
thirdly, the rigor with which it is. anforced,. 

Reflection ¢xercised, a priori, upon the nature of 
‘religious behef and exercises, in connexign with the 
various, conditions of enforced conformity:by which 
they may be affected, would present. us with these. 
conclusions : 

.sFirst.+-That, With a religioh, contravening or dispa- 
waging doctrives, or restricting exercises,-of the indis- 
pensable kind,:namely, such the- entertainment’ or 
bbseryance of, which are, in the opinion, of. the ‘dis- 
senter, necessary to his future. welfare, professed 
‘conformity compiilsorily . obtained, or by means of 
severe penalty rigorously enforced, attempted; must 
‘be only, with the certain danger of inducing the most 
intense disaffection n the pgrt,.of the. dissenter to=. 
dvards the government enforcing it.., | | 
;. Secondly. That, although the penalty be but small, 
or the government lax in the,enforcing of it, or the 
‘doctrine or . exercises contravened not, of the indis:. 
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pensable kind, yet may-this same religious characfer 
of the interdiction be sufficient to induce disaffection. 

It would be idle to enter into a detailed examina- 
tion of the several historical passages affecting it, in 
confirmation of the former position; while there is 
no single instance to be found of enforced ¢on- 
formity of thes precise description proposed in it, 
without the full degree of disaffection represented to 
_ be liable to accrue from it. 

It may be thought, that, as the number of those’ 
by whom their religion is thus devoutly contem- 
plated and passionately entertained is comparatively 
small; that of such as are obnoxious td disaffection 
procéeding from. stfch a cause must be, correspond- 
ently, but few. The premises are true; but the éon- 
clusion is false. 7 

By a great part of its entertainers‘ their religion is 
treated as a figure awful in its lineaments and of 
threatening attitude, yet intrinsically vain ; consum- 
ing, in the garden of life’s business, its empty terrors; 
by others, more ceremoniously, as some current ac- 
quaintance, occasionally recognised, or now and then 
admitted to # hurried visit; its presence equivocal 
and umbratile. -This js that bulky class, more nu- 
merous than all the rest, which, by custom and me- 
chanicaily, when adverse weather, or any the least 
important engagement, does not interpose to disap- 
point it, attends the public diversions (for a’s ‘suclt 
are their proceedings liable to be contemplated) af 
church. or chapel, says its prayers while thinking: of 
a hundred other things, decides it to be fit that there 
should be ministers of religion, that their society 
should be avoided, and themselves and their profes- 
sion be made to minister, occasionally, the matter. of 
some decent subderision. With others, their religion 
isa more habitual and sentimental associate ; and 
the rest are the devoted few. 
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It might, perhaps, be supposed, that the slightest 
degree of compulsion, amounting to no more than 
some trifling civil or social disparagement or deroga- 
tion, or even so little as simple interdiction, would'be 
sufficient to displace the evanescent religion of those 
_of the two first classes ; and that from whatever mea- 
sures of enforcing conformity might be employed, no 
danger of inducing disaficetion could accrue. Such, 
however, is human nature, that things in themselves 
the most indifferent are capable of becoming, by in- 
terdiction, objeets of serious interest; and accord- 
ingly, that religion which had been unable to. solicit 
entertainment, may be able to animate defence. 
How often serious discontent and disorder have en-. 
sued the attempted abrogation, or the contraven- 
tion, of some popular custom the most unimportant, 
or even incommodious, has been showy elsewhere.* 
That is the same natural impatience of' interdiction, 
only exhibited in another form. . | 

A more pregnant proof of the perverse effects. of 
interdiction and indalgence can hardly be suggested, 
than the consequence of the abolition of the penalties | 
against ‘‘ Witcheratt.” While to. this vanity were 
attached the severest penalties, many were the hardy | 
pretenders to communication with “evil spirits ;2" 
‘but when, in France, under Louis the Fourteenth, 
and, in England, under George the Second, the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn, the,penalties abolished, and 
the imposture left to the full. induleence of - its dis- 
temper, the no longer tragic foolery vanished from 
those countries, and flourishes only where punish- 
inent remains to protect its existence. _ 

«We are informed by Dionysius Halicarnassius, + 
that, by the constitution of Romulus, it was compe- 
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tent to a husband to divorce his wife, at his disere- 
tion ; and yet that, in the course of five hundred and 
twenty years subsequently, not an instance had oc~- 
curred of the exercise of this right. 

It is the remark of every historian, that when 
James the Second of England proposed to himself 
the establishment of the religion of the church of 
Rome, those to whom, before, their religion had been 
but a matter of practical indifference, were among 
the most zealous and indignant of its vindicators. 

The instance of the successful interdiction of the 
entertainment of the doctrine of the Pope’s authority 
by Henry the Eighth of England, must not be un- 
derstood to militate against the position under con- | 


sideration ; for, although the penalty attached to the 


enforcing or recognition of the Pope's authority, by 
the law interdicting it, was severe, yet it seems not 
to have. been extensively exacted; and indeed the 
doctrinesitself interdicted was of a description to sit 


. but loosely on the bulk of its entertainers ; for few 


_taust- have been the number of those who, even in 


thet age. of comparative ignorance, could have been 
found sufficiently deluded, to: have considered their 
future salvation concerned in the entertainment of a 
belief in the authority and inspiration of the pope, 
and the other politic doctrines with which the 
church of Rome had assumed to enlarge the Bible; 
and it does not follow that doctrines of deeper infte- 
rest could, by the same means, have been dis- 
posed of. 

The extinction of the doctrine of the Pope's ae 
thority, and the other subsidjary doctrines of the 
same family, was all that the king proposed to him- 
self, and to this his intolerance was strictly confined ; 
and to abate whatever disaffection his measures in 
this respect might have induced, and whatever sus- 
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picion might be entertained of the extent to which he 
might contemplate the enlargement of his opposition, 
he complimented the Church of Rome with a law 
confirming her insane doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and others, as religiously, if not as physically, disput- 
able, with vindictive penalties. 

The facility with which the Jewish nation were 
wont to eompliment with the renunciation of the re- 
ligion of which that Deity who is represented to have 
distinguished them by his special care and superin- 
tendence was the object, the taste or policy of public 
authority, may likewise seem to impeach the correct- 
ness of the position under consideration. | 

But it is to be attended to, that another example of 
versatility so truant, on the part of public authority, 
associated ‘with recreancy so ready, on the part of 
its subjects, the whole history of religion does not 
serve to supply. 

The success attending the political prudence of Je- 
roboam, formerly described.* may afford some idea 
of the religious character of this people. ‘To this let 
us add the pregnant ulustration of that character in- 
volved in their conduct under the reigns of the three 
immediate descendants of Hezekiah. Manasseh, his 
son, apostatises from the religion of his father, by the 
edoption of idolatry : the people are found concurring, 
without hesitation, in the change: agai, he restores 
the religion of his father: again, the people are all 
compliance: dying, he is succeeded by Ammon, his 
son, who professes the original religion of his father : 
‘assassinated by his servants, those who had rejoiced 
in the conversion of Manasseh testify their approba- 
tion-of the conduct of Ammon by shedding the blood 
of his destroyers: to Ammon succeeds his son, Jo- 
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siah; who is observed destroying the objects and en- 
signs of idolatry, and devoting to slaughter the for- 
saken priests of Baal, amidst the general applause. 
And these are but examples. 

Their dread of the restoration of papacy, and with 
it its constructive idolatry, conduced to rouse to re- 
bellion the more conscientious subjects of Charles the 
First ; and they only rested from the contest when 
they had seen the axe descend upon his neck. 

Did the Jewish pdople enjoy that care and super- 
intendence of the Deity which they are alleged to 
have done, and were their fortunes and conduct such 
as they are represented to have been, no earthly go- 
vernment would seem to have ever more signally mis- 
carried than the Jewish theocracy. 

The interest felt by the dissenter in the doctrines 
or exercises contravened, and, consequently, his sus- 
ceptibility of offence and disaffection from that con- 
travention, depend on his sense of their importance ; 
and the compulsory innovator on another's religion, 
measuring this importance by his own sense of it, is 
liable to err in his estimate of this susceptibility, and 
find that, proposing innovations apparently trivial, he 
has Wentured upon such as are qualified to provoke 
the first degree of disaffection. 

The display in the temples of the Roman deities 
of the effigies of the distinguished among mankind, 
was deemed to involve no disparagement of those in 
honour of whom those temples had been erected ; 
but the decree of the Emperor Claudius prescribing 
the erection of his statue within the walls of the 
temple of Jerusalem, served to seriously enhance the 
‘existing disaffection of the Jews proceeding from 
their impatience of foreign government. 

- Hume, the English historian, relating the history 
of the rebellion of the Scots against the government 
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men of understanding could ever have been found 
suffering distress so cogent, as to be incapable of 
quietude, and entertaining disaffection the most in- 
tense, because 1t was required of them to hear the 
service read “ by a man clad in a cope and surplice.” 
Unless this were meant for no more than a strain of 
that levity with which it was, at all times, the humour 
of this person to treat the complaints directed against 
princes, it was unworthy of one by no means in- 
capable of just and satisfactory reflection. If reli- 
gion be to be entertained, it is to be entertained ac- 
cording to the idea formed by the entertainer of its 
purity; but to the sober persons -by whom this 
scruple was admitted, it seemed, that the imtroduc- 
tion of these ceremonicus habiliments was, nits de- 
perce, a profanation of their religion, or a fantastic 
conceit redounding to the dishonour of the Deity. 

As to the second position. Although it is the 
penalty which constitutes, indeed, the whole amount 
of the hardship to the dissenter proceeding from the 
eovernment’s intolerance; and, divested of its cha- 
racter, it might not be sufficient to induce disaffec- 
tion; yet is the character of religious intolerance 
involved in the imposition of it abundantly sufficient 
to this eflect. 

It is the policy of those who would enforce disaf- 
fection towards an intclerant government, to incul- 
cate the falsity of the religion with which conformity 
is proposed, the consequent sin of soliciting con- 
formity with it, and the paramount importance of 


~ adhering to the true. 


Having considered the case of the lability of go- 
vernments to exhibit intolerance towards their sub- 
jects, I proceed to the consideration of, the opposite 
case of religious difference among them, namely, 
that of the liability af governments ta encounter the — 
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religious intolerance of their subjects ; and explain by 
what means the disaffection liable to proceed from it 
is to be prevented, extinguished, or enforced. 

To the prevention of this disaffection the means 
are, of course, those which have been proposed, by 
which the intolerant zeal liable to be exhibited among 
their subjects themselves, and the intolerant ambi- 
tion of the sacerdotal order, are to be prevented or 
abated. 

That, for the purpose of securing to themselves 
the power of extending toleration to their dissenting 
subjects, the disparagement of religious enthusiasm 
is the policy of governments, has been explained.* 
But for it there is this further reason to be proposed, 
that, of a thing so wild and truant as enthusiasm of 
this kind, it can never be said how soon, even 
among its own communicants, it shall choose to 
deck itself in novelties, and appear in the predica- 
ment of a dissenter from the government. 

When, mounted on its shoulders, Cromwell had 
rained the seat of empire, he found himself engaged 
in alliance with a power far better qualificd to be- 
come the accomplice of rebellion than the subject 
of government; and it exacted all that fund of ad- 
dress with which his own education in the same 
mysterious school had provided him, to maintain 
against it his shortlhved authority. 

There is a remarkable analogy between the cha- 
racter and fortunes of this chief and those of the 
conqueror of Hindostan, Aurengzebe. They were 
both successful usurpers, and both religious ‘en- 
thusiasts or hypocrites.f There exists, it seems, in 


* Page 137. 

+ Although it has been the humour of those who have disre- 
lished his revolutionary success to impute to policy, and repre- 
‘sent as hypocrisy, the apparent religious enthusiasm of Crom- 
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that country, a tribe of religious enthusiasts and im= 
postors, distinguished by the name of “ Faquirs,” 
who indulge the authority and influence which their 
occasional austerities and outward devotion procure 
them, in the pleasures of rape, adultery, and other 
sexual recreations ; and the reader of the history of 
the country finds himgelf frequently met by accounts - 
of their achievements of this kind. Under the reign 
of this prince this tribe rose in arms, under the 
conduct of a fanatical old woman, of eighty years of . 
age, of the name of Bistamia, for the purpose of en- 
forcing upon the government the entertainment of 
their religion. The troops of Aurengzebe harboured 
the fanaticism to which their master was contented 
to pretend, and, when about to engage in their only 
battle with this people, and which closed at once ‘its 
warlike adventures, their minds had begun to re- 
cognise in Bistamia some ysupernatural influence, 
and to be visited with correspondent apprehensigns. 
It was for an understanding practised in the arts of 
religious delusion, combined with the . character 
which those arts are qualified to, among the fana-. 
tical, eonciliate, to find an instant remedy for this 
mischief. Instead of attempting the vain work of 
dissipating this delusion, Aurengzebe turned against 
it the very spirit to which it owed its existence... He 
provided: some billets inscribed with mysterious cha- 
racters and nonsense, and pretending them to be so 


well, yet is its sincerity decisively established by, first, the fact, 
that he had proposed to expatriate himself to the shores of New 
tingland, and was found a passenger on board of one of the 
eight vessels detained in the Thames under an order of the 
government ; and secondly, that his private letters to his wife, 
(an unpretending, homely woman, to mislead whom can, by no 
induction, be explained to have promoted his revolutionary 
purposes,) te say nothing of those to his other relatives and 
private friends, exhibit the same strain of religious enthusiasm. 
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many countercharms, ordered one of them to be 
borne upon a spear at the head of each division: of 
his army. The reputed sanctity of Aurengzebe pro- 
cured them reverence, and the devotion of the troops 
became now fixed to the purpose of defending, at all 
hazards, the sacred standards. These bodies of tru- 
culent gladiators being now let loose against each 
other, the ranks of the Imperialists were copiously 
reaped, and the crowd of ‘Faquirs exterminated 

Aurengzebe is represented to have, after its conelu- 
sion, jested at the affair, and the honor which had 
been contracted by his arins, in a contest with “ an 
army of fools, under the generalship of an old wo- 
man; but, at the same time, to have seriously said, 
“TI see that the entertainment of religion, on the. 
part of the subject, is qualified to be as dangerous, 
as the exhibition of it, on the part of the prince, to 
be useful.” - 

If, however, the religious intolerance of its sub- 
jects which the government is liable to encounter, or 
the intolerant ambition of the sacerdotal order, 
happen to have actually obtained, the obvious mean 
to the prevention or extinction of the’ disaffection 
liable to proceed from them is, the exhibition of the 
desired conformity. 

This (as the concessions of governments in all 
other cases) must appear to be a spontaneous and 
conscientious conversion, and not an expedient to — 
procure the remission of their disaffection on the 
part of its intolerant subjects, _ 

The incongruous termination of his obstinate ad- 
hesion to the Protestant religion, in the professed 
adoption of the Roman Catholic faith, by Henry the 
Fourth of France, was found insufficient to extin- 
guish the disaffection of his dissenting subjects, ar.d 
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Of a government indisposed to satisfy the desire 
of its intolerant subjects by conformity, the only 
suggestible expedients for the prevention or extinction 
of their disaffection, are conciliation or oppression. 

The conciliation of beings of this character were 
hopeless, and to project a stable league with so many 
rabid beasts, to the full as reasonable. The only 
security for governments in such extremity is, “nul- 
lam sperare salutem,” to draw the sword of J ustice, 
should its use he admissible, and its inferior energy 
promise to be sufficient to its end; if not, to con- 
sume the frenzied ranks in the fires of civil war. 


COAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. | 
Of Disaffection proceeding from Forms of Government. 


Ix the exercise of political government, the only 
parties interested, and, consequently, the only parties 
hable to the entertainment of disaffection towards 
the form of it, (by which its specific exercise is deter- 
mined), are, it is evident, those by whom the power 
is enjoyed, and those who are the subjects of ts ex- 
ercise. | | 

Of the desires and aversions of mankind the unj- 
versal motive is, their sense, correct or erroneous, of 
their own interest. 

Uf each of these two parties, it is, therefore, the 
desire, that, in the exercise of the government, its 
own interest be pre-eminently studied. 

From these opposite principles it is, that the. op- 
posite forms of government, qualified to secure, re- 
spectively, the pre-eminent study of the interest of 
those by whom the power of government is enjoyed, 
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or that of those who are the subjects of its exercise, 
proceed. 

As are their desires and aversions, so 1s the conduct 
of mankind {of which the exercise of political go- 
vernment is a mode) determined by their sense, 
correct or erroneous, of their own interest: from 
which it is conversely predicable, that, first, the study 
of the interest of each is more auspiciously secured 
in his own conduct than in that of others; and se- 
condly, that the more absolute and independent his 
power, the more ample is the opportunity afforded, 
of studying, in his conduct, his own interest. 

Accordingly, the form of government most qua- 
lified to secure, in its exercise, the pre-eminent study 
of the interest of those by whom the power of govern- 
ment is enjoyed, is that which is absolute in its 
degree of power, and in its tenure independent. 

The reverse of this is the form of government 
qualified to secure, in its exercise, the pre-eminent 
study of the interest of those who are the subjects of 
its exercise. 

To the constitution of it two expedients have been 
devised: the one, the constitutional hmitation of the 
authority of the government; and the other, the ex- 
ercise of the government by its subjects themselves. 

Of the expedient of the constitutional limitation 
of an independent government (could it even be 
successful) the utility is only negative; securing no 
more than, in the exercise of the government, for- 
bearance from public mischief; and although it is 
true that this forbearance conduces, in an eminent 
degree, to the public prosperity, and the value of 
this incapacity can hardly be too highly rated, yet 
does this prosperity chiefly depend on, not so much 
the innocent inactivity, as the useful activity, of the 
government ; its positive patriotic and judicious ad- 
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ministration of the public affairs. This quality itis 
not-in the power of limitation to impart. 

While, however, there remains.to it the. ingle- 
pendence of its tenure, the government .will be init 
little disposed, whenever the motives which this lithi- 
tation was invoked to remedy supervene to. counter- 
act it, to respect the limitation prescribed td its au- 
thority. , 

In the consideration which I shall hereafter have - 
occasion to bestow upon the revolutionary canon, 
“ He who draws his sword against his prince must - 
throw away the scabbard,” it will, appear, how deti- — 
duous is the obstacle which oaths, subscriptions, anit 
every other mode of compact or acknowledgment, 
present to the interest or passions of princes; &nd_ 
with what facility they can adopt, or rather with 
what eagerness solicit, whatever excuses prostitute 
casuistry can suggest to the indulgence of their am- 
bition or revenge. | 

I shall, at present, refer to some few of the many 
express examples which history supplies, of the dis- 
regard exhibited by sovereigns to the limitation re- 
cognised by themselves of their authority. _ 

‘ Oaths are the bawbles,” said a Roman emperor: 
“with which princes amuse their subjects.” “ Qui’ 
nescit dissimulare nescit regnare,” is represented to 
have been the favorite maxim of the infamous Louis. 
the Eleventh. : 

After the death of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, _ 
and upon the accession of his sister, Ulrica, to the 
government, in the year 1720, the political constitu- 
tion of the kingdom, which had, in the preceding 
reign and previously, undergone some disturbance, 
was settled for the future. Upon the accession of 
Gustavus the Third on the twenty oianhth nf RL 
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a8 a part of his coronation oath; and, having dili- 
gently employed the interval in measures of prepara- 
tion, he was enabled, so early as the twenty-ninth of 
August. following, to proclaim his dissimulation, by 
the extinetion of the constitution in the establish- 
ment in himself of absolute government. 

Parallel to this example was that exhibited, thirty 
_ years before,.in the conduct of the empress Anne of 
Russia. On the death of Peter the Second, in the 
year 1730, the political leaders of the Russian na- 
tion, among whom the Dolgoruchi family stood dis- 
tinguished, preferred to the government, subject to 
certain limitations to which she subscribed, this 
empress, then Duehess of Courland. To this pre- 
ference of one not otherwise entitled, and to whom, 
| consequently, with whatever qualifications joined, 
the advancement was a boon, the motive was, the 
hope of procuring the ready acknowledgment, and 
with it the cheerful observance, of the desired limita- 
tion. No sooner, however, did she find herself 
firmly settled on the throne, than she proceeded to 
openly renounce the conditions under which she 
had professed to occupy it, and to persecute the 
members of the Dolgoruchi family, through whose 
agency, chiefly, they had been indeed imposed, but, 
at the same time, her authority conferred. 
_ On the accomplishment of the revolution in which 
was abolished the government of Philip the Second 
in the United Provinces, the sovereignty was, by. the - 
States-general, offered to the French Duke of Ajjou, - 
subject to conditions his acceptance..of whi was 
signified by him on a variety of . ovedigions. Impa- 
tient, however, of the restriction ef Kis authority | 
constituted by them, he secretly proposed to render 
himself absolute, by means of a large military force 
Composed of Franch and Suwieo tn thn he oP 
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republic. At the end of about two years from his 
accession to the government and recognition of the 
constitution, he proceeded to the execution of his 
project, by a simultaneous attempt to obtain military 
possession, by surprise, of the several strongholds of 
the country; but, the people resolutely resisting, it 
failed, and the Duke was left to find security m a 
retreat to France. 

After the deaths of Sebastian and his brother 
Henry, Kings of Portugal, the government was, 
under « treaty with the estates of the realm, obtained 
by Philip the Second of Spain. Of this treaty it 
was a part of the provisions, that the assembly of the 
estates should be holden frequently ; that the King 
for the time being should, as much as practicable, 
reside at Lisbon; that the viceroy for the time 
being should be a native of Portugal, or a member 
of the royal family of Spain; and that none but 
natives should be deemed capable of exercising the 
public employments. The observance of these pro- 
visions was exemplified in this, that the estates were 
convened no oftener than twice during the many 
subsequent years of the King’s reign; that during 
the same time he resided in Lisbon during no more 
than four months; that he nominated the princess 
of Mantua regent; of the royal family indeed, but 
obliged her to conform, in all things, with the 
counsels of the Marquis of Puebla, a Spaniard; and 
he either openly contravened the other provision 
referred to by preferring Spaniards to the public 
employments, or evaded it by retaining them in his 
own hands, and exercising them through the agency 
of Spanish deputies. 

The government exercised by William the First, 
and the different subsequent Kings of England, 
having, in many instances, been found to be oppres- 
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sive to its subjects, as well as, in other respects, of 
questionable authority, and, accordingly, a perennial 
source of discontent and contention, the political 
chiefs of the state took the opportunity afforded in 
the practicable condition of King John, to procure 
his acknowledgment of the desired limitations. These 
having been projected in the law denominated 
“ Magna Charta,” were accepted by the King. Than 
this no compact could be fairer on the part of those 
with whom it originated. The limitations, had they 
even been gratuitous, were imperatively just and 
reasonable ; but the concession brought to the King 
this return, that it was the means of composing the 
troubles of his reign. Although this King died so 
early afterwards as in the next year, yet was the in- 
terval long enough for his perfidy to exhibit itself, 
and admit of his formal disavowal of his share in 
this transaction. 

His son, Henry the Third, succeeding him, was, 
at the time of his father’s death, of the age of only 
nine years; but, after he had reigned nine years 
more, and was considered qualified to act for him- 
self, he was required to confirm this act of his father: 
which he accordingly did. Imitating, however, his 
father’s versatility, he, in two years afterwards, ven- 
tured to formally cancel it; but, after six years of 
contention, was finally compelled to conform with 
it. It might be, perhaps, concluded, that with this 
his reluctance had ceased; but such as should do so 
would judge unworthily of His majesty’s pertinacity; 
for that which he could no longer hope to destroy, 
he still was at liberty to discountenance; and accord- 
ingly, this law having been found to be the theme or 
basis of the lectures delivered in the schools of law, 
of which it seems there were, at the time, several 
within the city of London, he condescended to vent 
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his chagrin by issuing an order to the. mayor-and 
sheriffs to proceed to the suppression of them; with 
which, however, they prudently declined to comply. 
The favored state of civil liberty supposed to be 
argued by the ancient constitution of the kingdom 
of Arragon, has been frequently remarked. Accord- 
ing to that constitution, the oath of allegiance pre- 
scribed to be taken by the nobles was of this form: 
“ We, who are each of us as good, and altogether 
more powerful, than you, promise obedience to your 
government, if you maintain our rights and liberties: 
if not, not.” Of the same constitution it was like- 
wise a provision, that the nobles of the first class 
were authorised to form, at their discretion,. an 
“ Union,” for the review of the King’s conduct; and, 
if he merited to be so dealt with, finally depose him. 
In the year 1348, Peter the Fourth having evinced 
an inclination to contravene the constitution by the 
exclusion of his brother from the succession, to 
whom, in the event of his own death without issue 
male, it belonged, these nobles, in the exercise of. 
their authority, presented to the King a remonstrance. 
Upon this, he formally renounced his purpose; and 
because this authority of the nobles had, from desue- 
tude and the natural indisposition towards it of the 
subjects of it, become liable to question, they pro- 
cured from the King, at the same time, the distinct 
recognition of it. Upon the death, which happened 
some time afterwards, of him whose cause had been 
the original occasion of the league of the nobles, the 
hing, considering that, wanting its object, it must 
become correspondently relaxed, ventured defiance 
to them. Open war between the parties succeeded ; 
and the nobles having been defeated, the King, lay- 
ing before him the act of recognition which had 
been executed by him, stabbed his night hand through 
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_ with a dagger, and smearing the parchment with his 
blood, obliterated the legend; saying, that an act so 
disparaging required to be annulled with the blood 
of a prince: avowing, in this signal manner, the 
sense in which their contracts of this kind deserve 
to be contemplated by princes. - | 

_ To the constitution, then, of a form of government 
qualified to secure, in its exercise, the pre-eminent 
study of the interest of its subjects, the expedient 
of the constitutional limitation of its authority is, 
alone, inadequate. 

The other expedient, the exercise . of the govern- 
ment by its subjects themselves, proceeds upon the 
principle before mentioned,* that the study of the 
interest of each of mankind is more auspiciously 
secured in his own conduct than in that of others. 

It is not to be understood, that the government 
represented to be exercised by its subjects them- 
selves is so personally and immediately. The im- 
practicability of the exercise of government in that 
manner induces the necessity of delegating it to a 
selected few; and to however few it be delegated, 
and even if to one only, still it is a virtual de- 
mocracy. 

Of the government of Athens (the free population 
amounting to no more than some few thousands 
only) the democratic portion was, it seems, exercised 
by the people personally and immediately ; but even 
in so small a state the power might, probably, have 
been exercised with more advantage through the 
means of delegation. 

Similar in its mode of exercise is represented to 
have been the government of the democratic portion 
of the cantons of Switzerland, Lucerne, Appenzel, 
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Zug, Switz, Underwalden, Uri, and Glaris; : every 
citizen of which, of the age of sixteen and upwards, 
is stated to have enjoyed a share, not merely in the 
delegation of the magistrates, but the personal enact- 
ment of the laws. | 

From this principle of its appomtment proceeds 
the characteristic genius of delegated democracy ; 
namely, the superior patriotism, or study of the 
public interest, and the superior ability by which it 
is quahfied to render that study successful. 

The conduct of mankind (to repeat this postulate 

once more) is determined by their sense, correct or 
erroneous, of their own interest; and it is only by 
ministering to this sense of interest, that they are to 
be induced to study that of others. Of that specifie 
case of human conduct which consists in the exercise 
of political government, it is accordingly predicable, 
that, unless there be some controlling interest to 
induce those who enjoy it to study that of their sub- 
jects, it will be addressed by them to the effectuation 
of their own interest: that of their subjects being 
liable to be studied, only when it happens to be iden- 
tified with their own. To the exercise of political 
government of the democratic form this controlling 
interest 1s supplied, and patriotic government in- 
duced, by the circumstances, that the government 
depending for its tenure on the approbation of the 
people, it becomes its interest to propitiate them ; 
and this, its knowledge of human nature informs it, is 
not to be achieved so surely as by the stucly of their 
interest. 

The same principle which communicates to demo- 
cratic government its superior patriotism serves’ to 
secure to it superior ability; for it is necessary to the 
successful study of the public interest, that the go- 
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vernment be indued with this quality, as well asethat 
of patriotism. 

The doctrine, that a government independent on 
and irresponsible to its subjects, cannot be expected 
to be disposed to study, and qualified to accomplish, 
their interest, equally with such as is appointed by, 
dependent on, and responsible to, those whose inter- 
est is thus to be studied, and the value of the princi- 
ple of the appointment and control of functionaries 
by those for whose interest their functions are to be 
exercised, receive a virtual acknowledgment from the 
whole of the ordinary prudence and conduct of man- 
‘kind. What would be the condition of any ordinary 
commercial company which should leave it to any of 
the causes through which governments of the other 
forms than the democratic are obtained, to supply it 
with its directors, superintendents, or other officers 
and servants ; what, that of the nobleman who should 
leave it to such causes to supply his household with 
independent and irresponsible servants; or what, 
that of the manufacturer or farmer who should 
choose to be served by independent and irreponsible 
workmen or Jusbandmen?; And the affairs of a na~ 
tion aré different from the ordinary affairs of mankind 
only in this, that they are of larger extent. They 
are subject to the same rules of prudence. 

Plato, In proposing the different institutions of 
his speculative republic, has reprobated the sale of | 
the public employments, “ It is,” he has said, “ as 
if, in a ship, one were to engage a pilot or sailor on 
eccount of his money. Can it be, that the principle 
which is mischievous in relation to every other pur- 
suit in life, should be useful only in the administra- 
tion of public affairs?” | 

But the attainment of public authority, even 
_ through such means, is inferior in mischievousness 
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rindependent occupation of it, by the difference 
yeen the. price” of its acquisition, in the one case, 





dehy ea: nothing in the other’; “that price serving to sa- 
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“tisfy and redress, to that extent, the insufficiency or 
| untowardness* of the agent.’ Accordingly, when a 
wyer purchased the imperial authority for a 
million: pounds, had his government been more ob- 
' jectionable than probably it was, his subjects would 
~: have enjoyed this compensation, at least, for his per- 
nicious preferment ; but when Nero was adopted by 
Tiberius, or Domitian inherited the throne of Titus, 
their gratuitous tyranny did not bring even this, poor 
satisfaction to the afflicted. state. 
There is another important principle presented by 
a government exercised by its subjects themselves, 
“which serves to qualify, it to secure,,in its exercise, 
‘the pre-eminent study of their interegt; namely, the 
liability of the governors to return to the state of 
subjects, and suffer themselves the evils of which 
they may have been the authors. : & 


If i i here competent to the apologigt of independ- 


ent g isk eS that, however promising in. 
theory, democratt®*gov t is 


a bk % 
in practice, and, equally wi ) tt Vihorn. 


ments, leave those desiderata” dedi patriotism 
and ability) which form the policy of its imstitution 
unaccomplished : that what the nature of democratic 
government is qualified to secure is, the study of the 
public interest, and ability for the accomplishment of 
it, as these are understood by the people delegating ; 
and only these qualities, in truth, when their judg, 
ment is correct concerning them. : 

This is of course true: nor can it be denied 
in their delegation of the government, the people are 
liable to the influence of, first, ignorance and pas- 
sion; and, therefore, even when free from that of 
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private interest, to be incapable of judging winely;;. 
and, secondly, of private interest;. and,. therefore, 
when capable of judging wisely, to be incapable ef 
acting honestly. | | 

Did, however, this indiscretion or-venality totally 
obtain to disappoint the just exercise of this power of 
delegation, the consequence would be, that those. 
would obtain the government whom ‘that exercise of 
it would, it is true, (but certainly nothing in the na-, 
ture of independent government,) haye excluded. 
The sum of public misfortune involved in the undue 
exercise of this power is, that it admits to the exer- 
cise of democratic government those whom govern- 
ments of the other feyms do not exclude, and reduces 
it to the level of them. This liability to abuse may 
serve, indeed, to constitute an accidental objection 
to democratic government; but still not a reason for 
preferring before it such as are independent on their 
subjects. | | _ 

But however extensive, or even general, this in- 
discretion or venality, in the exercise of the power of 
delegation be, it is not universal; and, in proportion 
to the exception, from it, isjthe salvage of that supe- 
rior patriotism and ability which the principle of de- 
mocratic government serves to induce, but of which 
independent governments (not even theoretically 
informed with the principles from which this conse-— 
quence proceeds), are not able, of course, to exhibit 
even the amount of the most scanty residue. 

The doctrine, that the people are, in the exercise 
of the power of delegation, naturally liable to be go- 
verned, not by that ordinary prudence by which in 
otiter cases they are influenced, but by passion and _ 
prejudice, and, consequently, in correspondent dan- 
ger of preferring the unworthy, rates their judgment 
too low; and has received a standing refutation, in 
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the conduct, in relation to this subject, of the Ro- 
man order of plebeians. | 

When this order had, at length, succeeded in vin- 
dicating themselves from the invidious disqualifica- 
tions imposed upon them by the. constitution of 
Romulus, and by the patricians so pertinaciously en- 
forced, and had procured their eligibility to the mili- 
tary tribunate, it might have been reasonably antici- 
pated, that their former animosity would have dis- 
tinguished their choice, and their sense of indignity 
triumphed in the mortification of those who had dis- 
paraged them. Their choice, however, was success~ 
fully claimed by those of the other order; and 
merely because they recognised in them the persons 
the best qualified to serve the state: nor did their 
conduct in other elections degenerate from this 
honourable example. ) 

So little, indeed, does Montesquieu seem to have 
been disposed to impeach the qualifications of a 
people in this respect, as to have even deemed it 
impossible for the most ignorant to fail in the intel- 
ligence sufficient to the due exercise of this autho- 
rity, and recognised, in the voice of history, the vin- 
dication of histheory. ‘“ The people,” he has said, 
“ are admirably qualified for the choice of those to 
whom it is expedient to delegate their authority. 
They have only to refer to reasons of which they 
cannot be ignorant, and facts which are obvious to 
the senses. They are aware that such a man has 
often been engaged in war, and that he has enjoyed 
such or such success: he is capable, therefore, of the 
office ofa general. They know that a judge is dili- 
gent; that the suitors retire from his court satisfied 
with his administration of justice, and that he has 
not been convicted of corruption: this is sufficient 
to constitute him a pretor. They are struck with 
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the wealth or magnificence of a citizen: this is a mo- 
tive for appointing him an edile. All these reasons 
are facts of which the people are more capable of 
becoming informed, in the public haunts, than the 
monarch, in his palace. But are they qualified for the 
conduct of a measure, to understand the places, the 
seasons and opportunities favourable to its success} 
No: they are not qualified.” 

“Tf any one could be found to doubt the natural 
capacity enjoyed by a people of distinguishing merit, 
he has but to cast his eyes towards the succession of 
wonderful elections made among the Athenians and 
Romans, which are not, without doubt, to be im- 
puted to chance.” 

“ We know that at Rome, although to the people 
was conceded the right to prefer plebeians to the 
public employments, they could not persuade them- 
selves to choose them ; and, although the Athenians 
were by the law of Aristides authorised to derive the 
magistrates from all classes, it never occurred, says 
Xenophon, that the inferior people solicited those 
offices which concerned the safety or glory of the 
state.”’* 

Of the validity of these doctrines, we of this coun- 
try have been admitted to observe a proof, in the 
effects of the vindication, by means of the measure of 
1832, formerly referred to,-- of the democratic prin- 
ciple of the government. It has given in exchange 
for the sordid political chapman, the insignificant re- 
lative, or obscure instrument of usurpation, others 
distinguished among their constituents by their 
private fortunes, or recommended to them by su- 
perior personal worth and qualifications. 

It is, however, in the example of the government 
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of the United States of America that the character 
of popular delegation has been able to achieve. its 
proudest vindication. Than this government, a 
more distinct and absolute specimen of democracy 
cannot be produced. The president, senate, and house © 
of representatives do all, directly or indirectly, derive 
their authority from popular delegation ; and under 
what other form of government could the country 
have exalted itself, in no longer a period than sixty 
years, to such a pitch of genuine prosperity? How 
much has been vaunted of the efforts to improve her 
condition lavished by her princes upon Russia! No 
Peters nor Catherines has America had to detain her | 
in bondage, and import professors to expound to her 
the path to national prosperity; to depress her ge- 
nius, and bid her rival in enterprise the vivid sons of 
liberty ; and it is because that she has not, that abroad, . 
her flag visits all the waters of the world, while at 
home, commerce annihilates the distance of her 
borders, and on the site of the entangled forest the 
ploughman to-day is chaunting to his team. Is this 
then, or any thing like this, the condition of en- 
slaved and patronised Russia; or could it have béen 
that of America, had the Russian government, or any 
other than her own, been her's: : | 
And is it not true that the whole of. ‘Europe, and 
the power of whatever causes dispense her govern- 
ments, have not, through the course of centuries, 
produced so few usefully-efficient sovereigns, as, in 
those same sixty years, the American republic ahd 
her popular delegation, in her Washington and the 
successors of Washington? Had Time, transacting 
the genealogies of European princes, chanced to 
evolve among them one of these, Panegyric would 
have seized the infrequent. prize, and revelled for. 
ages in his name. 
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The very worst exercise of this power (that of po- 
pular delegation) can hardly contrive to commit the 
country’s destinies to such as some of the very mis- 
chievous or imbecile beings whose names crowd or 
diversify these genealogies. It will be some time, it 
is to be supposed, before any president shall come to 
be distinguished for nothing more than that he was 
the “ Fat,” the “ Bald,” the “ Simple,” the “ Stut- 
terer,” the “ Cruel,” or so forth. 

‘It is another common apology in favour of a pre- 
ordinate appropriation of political succession, and 
converse objection to the principle of popular dele- 
ration, that, however liable to miscarry in accom- 
plishing the union of political superiority with per- 
sonal merit may be the former, yet that it is qualified 
to more than compensate this defect, by excluding 
the hopes of ambition, and preserving the peace of 
the. state from the disorders which the entertainment 
of them is liable to induce. 

+ Were this a faithful representation of premises, we 
might well indeed be disposed to admit the conclu- 
sion; and, for the securing of so important an ingre- 
dient in the constitution of national happiness as 
internal peace, remit our claim to every other 
desirable political quality. But itis not such. Itis 
not so much the uncertainty of the right in either 
ease, as the jarring passions of mankind supervening 
to disappoint the due attribution of it, that induce the 
case of disputed succession, its tumults and disorders; 
and these passions are liable to obtain in the one 
case as wellas the other. The right of the “ White 
Rose” is unreservedly understood among posterity ; 
but yet the eagerness of adverse partisans assigned, 
for three reigns, possession to the “ Red.” How 
often has similar contention filled’ kingdoms with 
distress ? 
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if ever the event of popular election be equivocal, 
it is the fault, not of the principle, but of the inap- 
posite manner of its exercise. What, indeed, but 
confusion, could have been expected from the wild 
and tumultuous proceedings obtaining in the elec- 
tion of a Polish king? In the election of a president 
of the United States there is never a defect of 
rivalry ; but, such is the unambiguous method of the 
whole proceeding, that no doubt is entertained at the 
conclusion, on whom the election has fallen, and to 
whom, consequently, obedience is due. When a 
patrician and plebeian were found soliciting, in oppo- 
sition to each other, the suffrages of the Roman 
people, what angry passions became enlisted in the 
contest! And yet the history of centuries does not 
yield so little as a single instance of their being at a 
loss to distinguish the person of the successful can- 
didate. | 

Of those by whom disaffection towards democratic 
government is entertained, it is the custom to con- 
tend, that, however auspicious to its subjects it be, its 
evanescent nature renders its proposed advantages 
unattainable. 7 | 

To this the answer is, that whatever have been the 
deficient durability exhibited by democratic govern- 
ments has been the effect of, not the democratic 
principle, but the inadequate application of it. The 
perfect application of this principle, and, conse- 
quently, the exhibition of an unadulterated example 
of democratic government, is what has been seldom 
seen. Neither the government of the Confederated 
States of Switzerland, nor that of the United Pro- 
vinces, even previously to the year 1747, (when the 
authority of the Stadtholder was both enlarged ‘and 
rendered hereditary in the family of the Prince of 
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Orange), have been unadulterated specimens of 
democratic government. 

It is the government of the United States of Ame- 
rica which supplies the “experimentum crucis” 
that is to solve to posterity the problem of the dura- 
bility of a pure democracy. 

However evanescent, at any rate, be democratic 
government, whatever advantages it afford, during 
however brief the period of its continuance, are a 
salvage from the evils of independent government. 

Of those by whom disaffection towards democratic 
government is entertained, it is another custom, to 
contend even, that governments of this character are 
capable of sacrificing to their interest or passions the 
welfare of their subjects, equally with governments 
of a different form ; and to enlist, in support of this 
position, the examples of the governments of the 
republics (as they have been styled) of Rome, of 
Venice, and of other ancient and modern states, 
supposed to have been, like them, republics. 

To this the answer is easy. It is true that these 
governments are reproachable with the conduct im- 
puted to them; and it is equally true, that (let the 
states whose affairs were administered by them be 
called republics, or whatever else) these govern- 
ments were not (which is all that it is important to 
us to understand) derived from popular delegation. 

The democratic principle was only admitted, for 
the first time, into the Roman government, in the 
institution of the tribunate; and continued, in suc- 
ceeding times, to be but imperfectly exhibited. Nei- 
ther was the government of the Doge, the “Three,” 
the “Ten,” or “Three hundred,” derived from popu- 
lar delegation : and the same would be found to have 
been the case with the other governments whose 
examples have been adduced. 
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Of democracy, indeed, a perfect sample has been 
rarely ever seen. Of the democratic portion of our 
own government it may be said, that it exhibits but 
inadequately the democratic principle; since the 
election of the delegates is so conducted, as to leave 
a portion of the electors exposed to the influence of 
others ; whereby, not only is this principle deprived 
of their personal support, but also, through the ac- 
cumulation of their voices by the influential, those of 
the incorrupt and independent are overruled; and 
in both ways the success of the democratic principle 
is disappointed. 

The governments of the other forms 2 are obtained 
through, first, usurpation; secondly, the appoint- 
ment, of the independent government, (of which that 
of Tiberius by Augustus, Nero by .Claudius, and 
others among the Caesars, are examples) or of a por- 
tion of it; (of which the occasional creation of se- 
nators by the Roman kings and emperors, and peers 
of parliament by the kings of England, are exam- 
ples;) or, thirdly, inheritance from these. But there 
being nothing in the nature of these causes to sup- 
ply that control which is involved in the principle of 
popular appointment, those by whom the authority 
derived from them is exercised are only concerned 
to study the interest of their subjects, first, when it 
happens to be identified with their own ; or, secondly, 
when danger is to be apprehended from unpopu- 
larity, or, conversely, protection from danger is to 
be expected from popularity. | 

Neither can any of these causes be said to refer, 
in their operation, as does that of democratic dele- 
gation, to the consideration of the ability of him who 
through them attains the power of government, for 
the successful study of the public interest. 
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The usurper consults, in his usurpation, not his 
ability, or at least not his ability of this description ; 
but his ambition. 

In the appointment of the independent govern- 
ment, or a portion of it, (the second cause specified), 
the motive to it is no more than either favor towards 
its subject, or the interest of {he author of the ap- 
pointment. The ability of its-subject, of any de- 
scription, indeed, is rarely consulted ; and when it is, 
it is not ability of this description, but that which 
qualifies its subject to accomplish the interest of the 
author of the appointment himself. 

But, however qualified may have been the original 
acquirer of the power of government, the exhibition 
of equal qualification on the part of him who is to 
inherit it, is to a high degree uncertain; and the 
doctrine, that 


‘¢ Fortes creantur fortibus, et bonis, 
Est in juvencis, est in equis, patruum 
Virtus,” 


is not predicable of the human race. The hero and 
the genius are often condemned to contemplate in 
their progeny the poltron or the fatuous. How de- 
generate have been the children of Pericles, of So- 
crates, Tully, and of millions more. 

Besides, (whatever the native aptitude of the here- 
ditary possessor of the power of government) inform- 
ation and experience must concur to the constitu- 
tion of usefully-efficient patriotism: but hereditary 
eovernment is liable to be associated with adolescence. 

Sometimes the apology for independent govern- 
ment is proposed in this subdued and temperate 
form; that, however qualified be dependent govern- 
ment to contribute to the accomplishment of the 
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public interest, and however objectionable independ- 
ent government, by itself, may be, yet is it capable, in 
combination with that, of constituting an useful check 
upon its errors, and assisting to secure a more suc- 
cessiul study of the public interest. 

This doctrine proceeds upon the assumption, that 
the more counsel and deliberation any proposed mea~ 
sure undergoes, the greater becomes the security 
that, being pernicious, it will be avoided, or, being 
useful, it will be perfect. 

This is generally true; and it is likewise true that 
a compound government may be devised (as that of 
the United States has been devised) capable of se- 
curing a more successful study of the public interest 
than another of simpler construction ; but the ques- 
tion is, whether this be predicable of a government 
compounded of dependent and independent elements, 
and consequently informed with their. opposite prin- 
ciples of conduct, or not. 

But if it be true that dependent government is 
superior to that which is independent, in the quali- 
ties of patriotism and ability, the supposition that the 
combination of the councils of the independent por- 
tion of a government, consisting in dependent and 
independent portions, with those of the dependent 
portion, can be qualified to secure'a more successful 
study of the public interest than the councils of the 
latter portion only, admits of being easily shown to 
be an absurdity ; for, of course, to this effect it is 
necessary, that the independent portion be equally, at 
least, informed with those qualities of patriotism and 
ability which serve to that end; for, if it be only in 
an inferior degree informed with them, its councils 
are, of course, more qualified to disparage than im- 
prove those of the dependent portion of the govern- 
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ment. But the dependent portion of the rovern- 
ment is superior in these. | 
So little, indeed, is the combination of indepen- 
dent and dependent government qualified to secure, 
in its exercise, the successful study of the publie in- 
terest, that even were a government informed with 
their opposite principles of conduct to be instituted, 
it could not long continue to be conducted in the 
indifferent observance of both of them; but the effect 
would be, that one of them obtaining the ascendant 


would prevail to supersede or extinguish the other, 
and enforce exclusive observance.* 


* I shall exemplify this by reference to the case, in this re- 
spect, of the government of this country, It was formerly ex- 
plained,+ that its legislative authority is vested in, together with 
the Crown, the Houses of Lords and Commons;. that of the 
latter, the authority is derived from the elective delegation of 
the people, and is consequently dependent on them; that of 
the former, the authority is independent on the people, being 
derived to its numbers from the appointment of the Crown, and 
through hereditary succession from the subjects of this appoint- 
ment; and that it is by the majority in these assemblies that 
their votes are determined, and their legislative functions exer- 
cised. Previously to the measure of 1832, already more than 
once referred to, the right of election having been in many in- 
stances practised upon and perverted to that end, their repre- 
sentatives had become in a great degree independent on the 
people ; and the majority among them coalescing with that in 
the House of Lords, the government had become a virtual oli- 
garchy, and conducted in subservience to oligarchical principle, 

The measure of 1882, by the abolition of that right of election 
among those electors among whom it had been thus perverted, 
and the extension of it to others free from this corruption, vin- 
dicated the democratic principle of the government, and in so 
doing disturbed that consentaneous observance of the oligar- 
chical principle which had previously obtained : since which, 
the houses, observing each its different principle of political go- 
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In that celebrated apophthegm ‘of his, “‘ Nam 
cunctas nationes et urbes populus, aut primores, aut 
singuli regunt. Delecta ex his et consociata reipub- 
lice forma laudari facilius quam evenire; vel si eve- 
nit, haud diuturna esse potest,’* Tacitus meant no 
more than to express the impracticability of the com- 
bination of the opposite principles with which the 
political conduct of these different descriptions of 
authority is informed. 

To labour the demonstration, that a government 
independent on those for whose interest its. functions 
are to be exercised, cannot be expected to so success- 
fully study that interest, as that which is dependent 
on them, may well appear to be idle and superero- 
gatory. Locke, however, was not ashamed to com- 
bat the doctrine of “ divine right.” 

Having explained the opposite principles from which 
proceed the opposite forms of government, and what 
are the forms of government qualified to satisfy those 
principles, I proceed to consider, by whom tt is that 
disaffection towards each ws liable to be entertained. 

Those by whom disaffection towards those forms of 
government which are qualified to secure the pre- 
eminent study of the interest of those by whom the 
power of government is enjoyed, (namely, towards 


vernment, have continued in a state of variance and disunion : 
and will so remain until, in the manner formerly explained,+ 
the House of Lords, qualified with the democratic principle with 
which, in virtue of this measure, the House of Commons has 
become informed, shall appear as its counterpart; and then the 
course of the government will have become as smooth and har- 
monious, in the observance of that principle, as it had pre- 
viously been in that of the oligarchical. 
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such as are absolute in their degree of power, or in 
their tenure independent,) is liable to be entertained, 
are, first, those to whose political ambition they are 
unfavorable ; and, secondly, those who entertain the 
principle, that the end of the institution of political 
society is, or ought to be, the general interest, and 
with it the opinion, that the government best quali- 
fied to secure, in its exercise, the successful study of 
that interest, is such as is exercised by its subjects 
themselves, or (in effect the same thing) dependent 
for its tenure on their approbation. 

Of the former description are such to whose ambi- 
tion their political popularity promises, in the oppor- 
tunity to be afforded by the substitution of democratic 
government, that participation of political power 
which the existence of the different form of govern- 
ment denies them. 

Of these the number varies as the apparent sta- 
bility or deciduousness of the existing government. 
Political popularity, or rather political popularity of 
the character to constitute a recommendation to the 
contemplated dispensers of democratic government, 
being ‘only to. be cultivated by methods which, so 
long as the existing government remains qualified to 
vindicate its authority, are dangerous, so long does 
the number of the disaffected of this description 
amount to but a few; but whenever it is perceived 
to totter, this number becomes increased ; and when, 
at length, it is observed to stagger, and fear no longer 
exerts itself to enforce forbearance, the note of sedi- 
tious ambition is sounded in every considerable town, 
and each displays its municipal Gracchus or Mira- 
beau. : 

Of the other description of disaffected, the number 
may be pronounced to be large. That a latent pre- 
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dilection towards democracy, and consequent disaf- 
fection towards other forms of government, is exten- 
sively entertained, must, it is apprehended, notwith- 
standing the industrious disavowal of it which we 
are accustomed to publicly hear, be evident to whom- 
ever is admitted to a free observation of the signs of 
the times, and is capable of reading them correctly. 
in the course of the consideration which I shall here- 
after bestow upon the subject, “ Of the preparation 
for the execution of the revolution,” it wil] appear 
how delusive are disavowals of disaffection towards 
the existing government, and how often the accents 
of loyalty have proved but the overture to the roar 
of revolt. ‘The Spaniard has the proverb, “La com- 
modita fa l’uomo ladro,” opportunity makes the thief.- 
In like manner, as long as the power of the existing 
government to vindicate its authority precludes the 
opportunity of effectuating the unfavorable opinions 
which may be entertained towards it, so long is the 
avowal of them withholden; but when its defalca- 
tion administers or promises this opportunity, they 
swarm in ostentation. 

Thus too would it be, whenever an opportunity for 
the auspicious exhibition of a predilection for demo- 
cracy present itself. The aurelia of republicanism, 
acknowledging the advent of this political spring, 
would spread its liberated wings, and buz and flutter 
in the kindling ray. 


‘** [tis the bright day that brings forth the adder,’’* 


It is some proof of the extensive latent predilec- 
tion entertained towards government of this nature, 
and converse disafiection towards other forms, that, 


* Julius Caesar, act i. scene 1. 
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if the various strictly popular revolutions which have 
occurred be reviewed, it will be found, that demo- 
cratic government has always been either established, 
extended, or unsuccessfully affected. The revolution, 
' for instance, in which, in 1579, was abolished the 
government of the court of Spain in the Uuited Pro- 
vinces, that in which, in 1307, was abolished the g0- 
vernment of Austria in Switzerland, and that in 
which was abolished the government of Great Britain 
in her American Colonies, were, in their character, 
strictly popular; and in them democratic government 
was established. It was in the homage done to the 
democratic principle by the constitution of 1791, that 
Stanislaus Augustus proposed to recommend to po- 
pular support his government of Poland. The insti- 
tution of the Cortes in Spain, in 1812, and in Por- 
tugal, in 1820, were the effect of popular revolution. . 
The revolutions in which were abolished the govern- 
ments of Louis the Sixteenth of France and Charles 
the First of England, were likewise of the popular 
_ character; and in them democratic government was 
affected, but, through the supervention of military 
predominance, unsuccessfully. 

Those, on the other hand, by whom disaffection 
towards those forms of government which are qua- 
lified to secure the pre-eminent study of the interest of 
those who are the subjects of its exercise, (namely, 
towards such as are limited in their degree of power, 
or dependent for their tenure on the approbation of 
their subjects), is liable to be entertained, are, 

Hirst, those to whose political ambition or authority 
its limitation is unfavourable. | 

If, as has been before represented,* it be true, that 
of those by whom the power of government is en- 
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joyed it is the natural desire that, in the exercise of 
it, theiy own interest be pre-eminently studied, and 
that, the form of government the more qualified to 
secure, in its exercise, that study, is such as is abso- 
lute in its degree of power, and in its tenure inde- 
pendent, then is it predicable, that in this class of 
disaffected, all who cither enjoy alone, or jointly par- 
ticipate, limited government, may be, in general, in- 
eluded. 

I have referred to examples of the impatience of 
the limitations prescribed to their authority exhi- 
bited by sovereign princes; * and to demonstrate 
how generally inherent in the possessor of political. 
power is this spirit, I shall add to them those of po- 
litical functionaries deriving their authority, not 
from any of the causes by which independent govern- 
ment is conferred, but democratic delegation, by 
whom the duration of their authority, committed to 
them for a limited time, was enlarged beyond it. 

On its institution, the duration of the Roman De- - 
cemyvirate was limited to a year, and, having conti- 
nued that time, was, with the consent of the people, 
renewed for another; but, after the-expiration of this 
second year, the Decemvirs still continued to retain 
the office, of their own authority, until they were su- 
perseded by revolutionary predominance. : 

The authority of the English . Parliament depends 
for its inception and subsequent continuance upon 
the ordinance of the crown ;: being, when determined, 
renewable, and, when renewed, again determinable, 
— in virtue of it. 

, To the imposition of whatever taxes are levied from 
the people, the authority of the House of Commons | 
must concur with that of the other divisions of the 
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Parliament.. With the exception of this its. fiscal 
cfiiciation, and, even in- that, its behaviour, in the 
exercise of its authority, is liable to be of a nature 
disagreeable to the court; and from the necessity: of 
the measure of taxation, rather than any other motive, 
it 1s, that the crown becomes disposed to encounter 
the presence, and: with it the refractory behaviour, 
of this body. : 

To extricate itself from this dilemma, three expe- 
-dients have, at different times, beeri tried: the first, 
the most simple and obvious, to dispense altogether 
with parliamentary taxation itself; the second, to 
procure from the Parliament convoked its authority 
to so extensive a rate of taxation as might qualify 
the crown to intermit, in a correspondent degree, its 
future attendance; and thirdly, to conciliate its sub- 
serviency by ministering to the vanity, ambition, or 
venality of its members. 

The first of these expedients is only competent to 
the prince whose other resources are sufficiently 
copieus to qualify him to forego the advantage of 
parliamentary taxation, and to him who proposes to 
levy taxes indeed, but substitute, in so doing, for the 
authority of Parliament, his own. The former was 
the case of Henry the Eighth, who succeeded to the 
vast treasure accumulated by his father, and the 
latter that of Charles the First ; of whom, the one 
intermitted the attendance of Parliament, on one 
occasion, during six years; and the other, during so 
long a period as twelve. The second expedient was 
practised by Elizabeth, and the third by Charleés the 
Second; through the means of which, respectively, 
the one became qualified to intermit the attendance 
of Parhament, on one occasion, during four years; 
and the other, to tolerate the presence and secure 
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me subserviency of that opprobriously distinguished 

“The Pension Parliament,” during the course of 
- even seventeen. 

For the prevention. of the practice of: these expe- 
diénts, tending, as they necessarily would, to ‘disap- 
point the end of. the institution of parliament, pro- 

vision was made on the Revolution in which was > 
_ abolished the government of James the Second; and 
to the prevention of the particular practice of the 
long continuance to the House of Commons of its 
authority, by which the characteristic control of the 
people became virtually annulled, it was, im the sixth 
year of the reign of William and Mary, pipvided, that 
the authority of parliament should beéome deter- 
mined (such being understood to be the latent con- 
stitutional rule) at the end of three years trom its 
inception. 

From that time until the first year of the reign of 

George the First, a period of twenty-one years, this 
rule continued to be observed; at the end: of which 
time the Parliament, including the House of Com- 
mons, ventured to enlarge the continuance of its 
own authority from that of three to that of seven 
years. 
_ For this imnoy ation the reasons professed were, 
first, the proportionately greater expenses of frequent 
elections; secondly, the proportionate aggravation of 
party animosity induced by them; and thirdly, the 
dangerous condition of the government, a formidable 
rebellion against which had only then recently been 
suppressed. 

To the first of them the answer is, that elections of 
a character to be enforced by means of great expense 
are exactly those which the people are rather inte- 
rested to prevent than protect. To the second, that, 
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in proportion to the infrequency of the election is 
the interest of the contest, and consequently, . the 
animosity proceeding from it; to the third, that the 
contingent danger professed to be apprehended 
might have been expected to have become realised at 
the end of seven, as well as of three years; as, in 
fact, it did at the end of thirty years ; and: further, 
that to a temporary danger a temporary remedy had 
been sufficient ; and to the whole of these reasons 
together it: may be answered, that, could the whole 
professed object of the measure have been accom- 
plished, the expenses and animosities of elections 
_ moderated, and a temportiry danger avoided, it 
would have’ formed but an’ inadequate compensation 
to the people for the evil involved in its actual 
abridgment, and incidental disparagement, of the 
principle of democratic contrél. 

It is clear then, that the real motive to this inno- 
vation could have been no other than that impa- 
tience of limitation which has been represented to be, 
from the despot of Asia to the popular representative 
of the United Kingdom or United States, or popular 
deputy of Holland or Switzerland, generally inherent 
in the possessor of political government. 

Secondly. Of this same description of disaffected 
are those to whose study, in the exercise of the £0~ 
vernment, of their own interest, the principle of de- 
mocratic delegation is unfavourable. 

To the stability of political authority depending on 
the approbation of the people, its successful study of 
what is considered by them to be the public interest 
is, as has been before explained,* necessary. ‘To 
him, therefore, whose past administration of the 
public affairs has been interested or erroneous, it is 
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natural that this principle should be displeasing, and 
a reason for disaffection towards a government of 
that description. To Pericles, for instance, called on 
for his accounts, his responsibility would be emi- 
nently disagreeable. 

Thirdly. Of this same’ description of disaffected are, 
also, those whose pretensions to political authority, 
the principle which has been described to influence 
democratic delegation * would altogether reject, but 
not the other causes through which it is that political 
authority is conferred. 

Of these the number is as large as instances of the 
combination of political ambition and personal dis- 
qualification may happen to be extensive. . 

Fourthly. Of this same description of disaffected 
are, also, those to whose political privileges the prin- 
ciple of democracy is unfavourable. 

From this consideration it is, that ‘the politically 
favoured clergy of a country are observed to be, so 
generally, adverse to the liberties and importance of 
the people, and disaffected towards that form of go- 
vernment which conduces to assign it them; while, 
by the dissenting, and consequently politically unfa- 
voured, clergy, deriving whatever station they enjoy 
from the appointment of the people whom they serve, 
that form of government which is qualified to im- 
prove the importance of their patrons is naturally 
hable to be contemplated with satisfaction. | 

On the occasion of the dispute between Great Bri- 
tain and her American Colonies, the clergy of the 
political religion were observed to have been united, 
as if by confederation, in their eagerness to precipi- 
tate the war, and resist every pacificatory proposel ; 
while the reverse of this conduct was that. whiely dis- 
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tinguished the dissenting clergy; and although to 
this conduct of the former, a certain perversity of 
understanding on the part of the colonists, which de- 
nied to them to discern the value, or even institu- 
tional correctness, of the political religion, may be 
supposed to have conduced, yet had the disaffection 
described its share in urging the desire of the clergy 
to overlay the young republic, who sits, after all, at 
home, and sings her Epinicia to the rampant wave of 
the Atlantic. 

In conformity with this distinction, it is obgerv- 
able, that, whenever a people are able to assert their 
political claims, the clergy of the former description 
are sure to be recognised as objects of displeasure, and 
visited with its effects. 

Of this same description of disaffected are, lastly, 
those of superior condition,. who, sensible of the 
envy naturally inherent in inferiority of condition; 
are accustomed to impute to the inferior order of the 
people a correspondent disposition to improve their 
own condition by the spoil of themselves, and, ac- 
cordingly, to contemplate with fear their possession 
of political power. There are others besides, who, 
although not of the same condition with these, yet, 
from sympathy with them, participate their disaffec- 
tion towards democracy. 

Of these disaffected (the sentiment from which their 
disaffection proceeds being of most extensive enter- 
tainment) the number is larger than that of all the 
others of the same description. 

I proceed to the consideration of the means s by 
which the disaffection proceeding from forms of go- 
_vernment is to be prevented, extinguished, or enforced. 

Besides the adoption of the form of government 
from the desire of which the disaffection is liable to 
proceed, and such other of the means, in general, by 
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which disaffection is to be prevented or extinguished, 
formerly described,* as are applicable to the ease, the 
mean, peculiarly, by which the specific disaffection 
hable to proceed from forms of government is to be 
prevented or extinguished, is, (without the adoption 
of the desired form) the conduct of the government in 
conformity with the principle of the desired. | 

Had Charles the First of England succeeded in 
his attempt to usurp the authority of Parliament, 
the measure would have served to satisfy the disaf- 
fection entertained among the admirers of absolute 
power of those days towards the democrati¢/ prin- 
ciple of the government. : a 

On the other hand, the paternal rovernment 
of Nerva, Trajan, and the Antonines conduced, 
it seems, to reconcile to their authority the general 
enemies of despotism. In like manner, it may 
be said, that, in the present state of the existing 
government of this country, no conscientious and 
reasonable, however ardent, lover of democracy, can 
be found to entertain the enterprise of establishing 
it. by revolutionary means. It is one thing to ori- 
ginate a government where none exists, and another 
to supersede one already existing? In: the Witter 
case there are interests to be injured, and passions 
to be offended ; circumstances absent from the former. 
In America and France, and a variety of other coun- 
tries, the number of those who were able to recog- 
nise this interest in the continuance of the govern- 
ment abolished, or whose passions were liable to be 
offended by its abolition, was comparatively few ; 
but in this country it is most extensive, and cogent 
are its means of revolutionary conflict. But it has 
been already shown -f that this government is gradu- 
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ally becoming a virtual democracy, involving nothing 
more that the lover of that form of government can. 

deem objectionable than the absence of that form, . 
and the particular expense of the royal office: and 
exemption from the appalling amount of revolution- 
ary evils to be encountered in the attempt to redress 
these objections by revolutionary means, is cheaply 
purchased at the price of this form and this expense. 

Among the means by which a predilection towards 
dependent government, and, conversely, disaffection 
towards that which is independent, is to be enforced, 
is the dissemination and encouragement of instruc- 
tion among its subjects. 

The qualification of a government to satisfy the 
sense of justice of its subjects depends on the spe- 
cific nature of that sense, and the character of the 
rovernment.* 

The more intelligent they are, the less susceptible 
are they of the delusion, that one or more among a 
people can justly challenge the government of the 
rest without their authority; or, as it was once 
metaphorically paraphrased, that one part of man- 
kind was produced into the world “booted and 
spurred,” and the rest, “with bits in their mouths 
and saddles on their backs, for them to ride upon.” 

It has, indeed, at different times, been proposed 
by persons paradoxical or disingenuous, that, since 
the invention of the art of printing, civil liberty has 
rather declined than thriven throughout Europe; 
and since the natural effect of the exercise ofthis’ art 
is the intellectual improvement of those who employ 
themselves in the study of its works, it would seem 
to follow, that, if this be true, the intellectual supe- 
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riority of a people is, nét conducive to, their civil 
liberty. | a 

One would have thought that the pertinent mode 
of ascertaining the efféct, In thjs respect, of the press, 
had been, to have referred to its effects among those 
different people upon whom its power had been the 
more liberally exercised, and by whom, consequently, 
whatever intellectual improvement and civil qualifi- 
cations it is capable of imparting had been the most 
conspicuously exhibited. In plate of this, the exatn- 
ples selected in vindication of this theory are those 
of nations confessedly the most ignorant of Europe, un- 
acquainted with the press’s influence, and from whom, 
indeed, its presence has been, in a great degree,. by 
political suspicion, and the policy of the sacerdotal 
order, whose importance has been justly judged to 
depend on the ignorance of its followers, excluded. 

The theory is false, but the argument is wise. A 
different course would have conducted to its confu-. 
tation, and given to the inquirer to view the truth, 
that the countries most conspicuous in the general 
intelhgence of their people, England, Scotland, 
France, the United States, and the smaller of Ger- 
many, are precisely those in which civil liberty is 
seen most freely to flourish. What was it, to say no 
more, but the pen, and the press its ally, that rolled 
down at the feet of the people the Colossus of des- 
potism, and gave to degraded France to become the 
welcome rival of English liberty? But had the case 
even been otherwise, it had been more reasonable to 
have imputed the incongruous phenomenon, not 
surely, to the agency of the press, and the intellec- 
tual improvement which it is qualified to impart, 
but the presence of some more unequivocal cause too 
powerful to be mastered by it. 
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But what has been thie angjent lamented. Liberty, . 

or ratherthe proof referred to of its existence? 
Sometimes no more than sgme petulant or licentious 
coronation-formula; the effect of which is, truly, 
the reverse. Is it not’ known how sure a proof of 
conscious meanness and inferiority is the exhibition 
of this spirit? The'slaves of Rome were capable of 
deriving enjoyment from their annual feast of ribal- 
dry and insult; but what satisfaction could a similar 
licence have been qualified to administer to any 
member of the Claudian, Cornelian, or other proud 
Patrician family? It would be as reasonable to cite 
the Saturnalia in proof that no such being as Vedius 
Pollio had ever existed. Sometimes the proof has 
been the accumulated instances of the coercion of 
their princes exercised by the more powerful 
among their subjects. This example is not less un- 
happy. The liberty of a people consists in, not 
merely their security against the oppression of the 
government, but, as well, the sufficiency of that £0- 
vernment to protect them from that of these. The 
history of Europe has shown, that the multiplied 
oppressions of a‘thousand thanes are the more into- 
lerable of the two. 
_ Enough has surely been said in confutation of the 
’ master-paradox, that men can become the better 
qualified for slavery through the more perfect un- 
derstanding of their right to liberty.* 


* The education and intellectual improvement of the poor, 
and therein a predilection towards republican government, are 
in this country rapidly extending, under the cultivation and 
patronage of religious zeal. 

Of the church of Rome, sensible that to interdict to such as 
are capable of inquiry their curiosity, or to the intelligent the 
exercise of their judgment, were hopeless, the more pertinent 
poligy to the securing of entertainment to its sinister tenets and 
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There is an innovation in progress about us, which, 
by transferring to the cities the population of the 
country, is exerting an unseen tendency to extend 


pretensions has been, to discountenance the education, and en- 
force the ignorance, of the laity; and, as the presence of malaria 
is indicated by the sickly aspect and languid air of the people 
among whom it rages, so is the presence of the religion of the 
church of Rome to be everywhere detected by the ignorance 
of the laity among whom it isreceived. The countries of Spain 
and Portugal, in their entertainment of this religion the most 
bigoted and servile, are, at the same timte, the most ignorant and 
barbarous in Europe. 

It was this conformity of policy which rendered this religion 
so much the favourite of the tyrannical Stuarts. 

The religion of the government, and, almost universally, of 
the subjects, of this country, was, at one time, that of the church 
of Rome, During the three reigns during which the work of 
its reformation proceeded, the modifications undergone by it 
were confined to the satisfaction of the policy or convenience of 
the particular existing governments. By a very absorbing divi- 
sion of the people, by whom it is objected, that (as was to have 
been expected from a reformation proceeding from principles so 
sinister or contracted) this religion still fails to present, in their 
judgment, the pure form of Christianity, but retains yet unre- 
trenched a portion of that extravagance in doctrine, and imper- 
tinence in practice, which rendered tts original so offensive to 
those whose minds had been able to attain the contemplation of 
perfect purity ; and, accordingly, it is rejected by them. 

It is natural that the communicants of the tolerated, should be 
more diligent and active in the work of proselytism than those 
of the dominant, religion. Recruits to the dominant religion are, 
as wasformerty shown,* liable to be enlisted by other motives than 
that of their religious sense; those, namely, of interest and 
vanity: but in proportion to the presence of profaner motives to 
religious profession, is religious indifference. 

From a congenial cause it is, that the dissenter is, in general, 
more susceptible of thrift than the professor of the dominant reli- 
cion. Ltis, commonty, social emulation which ts the cause of pro- 
fusion; but he whose society is declined by the Vain and ostenta- 
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the entertainment of this predilection; namely, the 
institution of railroads, im conjunction with convey- 
ance by steam. 


tious is free from this master-temptation, and at leisure for the 
practice of that parsimony which is the real mother of wealth. 

There is, moreover, a necessary proclivity on the part of the 
dissenters to eventually become the majority of the nation; be- 
cause they are less liable than the conformist with the dominant 
religion to contract those habits of animal indulgence (fornica- 
tion, inebriety, gluttony, and revelry of all descriptions) which 
are observed to be unMvourable to population. These habits 
happen to be interdicted by the religion common, it is true, to 
both conformist and dissenter; but it 1s because its obligations 
are more liable to be practically recognised by the latter than 
the former, that he is less liable to contract these habits: and 
these obligations are more liable to be thus recognised, because, 
in the entertainment of his religion, the dissenter is (as has been 
shown) less liable than the conformist to be actuated by other 
motives than that of conscience. The iniluence of association 
too is always something ; but, excluded from the society of the 
gay conformist, the dissenter is free from the temptations which 
are involved in such associations. According fo this theory is 
the general phenomenon: and, while the conformist is seen 
soliciting the pleasures, and postponing the cares, of the nuptial 
state, by the method of fornication, the young dissenter is ob- 
served contented to accomplish the indulgence of his sexual 
inclinations by the method of marriage; a condition which the 
superior frugality characteristic of this class qualifies him to 
support, and, consequently, encourages him to undertake. The 
early marriage is correspondently prolific. 

Of Protestantism it is the distinguishing tenet, that the rule 
of faith is to be found exclusively in the Bible, and that it is 
competent to every one to exercise his judgment in the inter- 
pretation of it; from which it naturally follows, that the encou- 
ragement of that instruction which is to qualify the subject of it 
to personally attain a knowledge of the written religion to 
which he is required to adjust his conduct, is the duty of the 
Protestant. Accordingly, this duty became recognised among 
the dissenters. 

With such means, and in such spirit, was, some years ago, 
commenced the execution of a project on the part of the dissen- 
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The inhabitants of cities are distinguished from 
those. of the country by, as well as the nature of 
their pursuits, their political character. The former 
have been remarkable at all times for their recogni- 
tion, and, to the extent of their means and oppor- 
tunities, assertion, of the democratic principle; and, 
indeed, by means of their municipal vigour it was, 


ters, for the general education of the poor. ‘This was answered 
by a counter-project on the part of the communicants of the domi- 
nant religion, thereto incited by its clergy. This order, so far 
from having ever before exhibited any overweening zeal in the 
cause of popular education, had generally (suspicious, no 
doubt, of the political consequences about to be described) rather 
chosen, on one pretence or another, te decry and discourage it; 
but now become alarmed, through their sense of the disparaging 
consequences to themselves to be apprehended from the mea- 
sure, if left to itself, of their rivals, they have become converted 
into active patrons of the education of the poor, and accordingly 
the country swarms with schools of their institution, 

The literary skill, however, provided by religious zeal on the 
one hand, and jealousy on the other, it is more easy to impart 
than control; and that which was destined by its patrons to be 
employed upon subjects of devotion, is liable ‘to exercise itself 
upon those of the profaner kind, and to wander (especially in 
populous cities, the foci of popular strength, and always the 
springs of revolutionary movement) into the perusal of news- 
papers, and other political publications. Again: in the. selee- 
tion of these, it is such as enforce, not the doctrine that one or 
more among a people can justly challenge the voverament of 
the rest without their authority, but the ‘principles, few and 
simple, of democracy : That the end of the institution of poli- 
tical society is, or ought to be, the general interest; that, 
accordingly, it 1s this interest which, in the exercise of the 
covernment, is to be exclusively studied ; and that this exer. 
cise of the government is most auspiciously secured in its de- 
pendence on those for whose interest its functions are to be 
exercised, that are preferred. 

Thus it happens, that these two parties are engaged in re- 
motely contributing, to the best of their ability, to the culti- 
vation of a predilection towards republican government, 
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that the order of the commons throughout Europe 
became first qualified to relax the folds of royal and 
‘baronial domination. 

Of the inhabitants of the country, on the other 
hand, whether of ‘its mansions, villages, or farms, a 
reluctance towards innovation is among the charac- 
teristics. This disposition extends itself to the sub- 
ject of political government ; and a predilection to- 
wards established authority, or, at least, their acqui- 
escence under it, from whatever principle it proceed, 
is a Spirit which we are accustomed to observe. 

The comparative intractability of the citizens, 
and passiveness of the rural population, are a distinc- 
tion which extends itself even to countries the go- 
vernments of which are of the most despotic descrip- 
tion. In his History of Persia, Sir John Malcolm 
represents, that, in a conversation which he had with 
the minister of the shah of Persia, that person treat- 
‘ed this contrast as a familiar phenomenon, and 
“showed, at the same time, that while, as the minister 
_of.a.despot, he knew in which character to recognise 
convenience, he understood, as a man, on which to 
bestow his admiration. 

That the tendency of the innovation described 
would be the depopulation of the country through 
which it extends its feateous parallels, is a probability 
confirmed by the appearance of what were, until 
lately, among the most cheerful villages in England, 
The well-frequented inn has dismissed its retamers, 
and closed its once hospitable doors; and the trades 
and crafts which flourished in its patronage have 
followed the fortunes of their ruined patron. 

ably | 
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PART THE SECOND. 


OF THE MEANS BY WHICH THE CONVERSION OF 
DISAFFECTION INTO REVOLUTIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE IS TO BE EFFECTED OR PREVENTED. 


CHAPTER THE FIRSY. 
Of the Policy in obedience to which this Conversion obtuins. — 


THE primary disaffection is now to be supposed 
matured; a distinct desire of the abolition of the 
existing government to have become contracted : and 
the Revolution to be awaiting its next process, the 
conversion of that disaffection into revolutionary 
enterprise ; a determination to attempt the abolition 
of the government. 

The proximate motives of mankind are the pas- 
sions of Hope and Fear, the hope of Advantage, and 
the fear of Evil; and the primordial, whatever causes 
minister to these passions. 

It is not in every case of disaffection, or desire of 
the abolition of the existing government, that the 
conversion of it into revolutionary enterprise obtains. 
The attainment of the advantage proposed to be 
attained by it may be considered as either certain or 
contingent. In the former case even, the evils to be 
encountered, certain and contingent, may appear to 
counterbalance the advantage, or preponderate ; and,. 
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in the latter, the evils of failure are to be added to 
those of success. 

The conversion of disaffection into revolutionary 
enterprise obtains, when, upon an estimate of the 
advantage to ensue success in the enterprise, toge- 
ther with the chance of attaining it, on the one hand, 
and the evil to be hazarded, together with the 
chance of suffering it, on the other, the former ex- 
ceeds the latter to such a degree as to satisfy the 
disaffected of the policy of the enterprise. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that, with few exceptions, 
every revolutionary enterprise, whether more or less 
- deliberate, even the most sudden, or more or less 
complex in the mode of execution, even the most 
simple, has proceeded upon some such estimate, 
more or less exact. . 

The cause of the disaffection of Ravaillac to the 
government of Henry the Fourth of France was that 
prince’s supposed aversion from the religion of the 
church of Rome, of which Ravaillac himself was a 
communicant enthusiastically intolerant. © Some- 
thing like this, then, may be supposed to have been 
the mental process of the enterprise. He considered 
that, although the attempt to assassinate so popular 
a prince, in so public a manner, would leave him no 
chance of escaping the severest punishment, yet that 
the attempt must, from its very nature, succeed ; 
and the act itself being so acceptable to the Deity, 
the reward to be derived from it would incomparably 
transcend the suffering. 

Herein we see included the elements of the esti- 
mate described; the advantage to ensue the success 
of the enterprise, the certainty of attaming it, the 
evil to be hazarded, the certainty of suffering it, and 
the preponderating difference. 

No enterprise of the kind was ever formed of the 
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policy of which there could: be less doubt, than that 
of the assassination of Aga Mahomet by his slave 
Sadek, formerly described.* With Sadek’s oppor- 
tunities, success in it was almost certain, and the 
evil to be hazarded in the execution of it was death 
cruelly enforced ; but to simple death he was already 
destined. 

To the demonstrative solution of any question of 
politics, as indeed of any other not mathematical, 
the essential obstacle is, the heterogeneity of its 
terms. Until the relative values of the several terms 
of a question be determined, computation is imprac- 
ticable: but an exact direct determination of the 
relative values of things heterogeneous is impractica- 
ble; and the only mode of determining them is, to 
represent them by ,homogeneous values, and then 
compare them. Let then the advantage to Sadek of 
saving his life in the success of the enterprise, and 
the evil of added cruelty to his death, be represented 
as 10 : 3, and the chances of attaining success and 
of suffering the evil, as 5:1; and the account will 
stand thus: 10 + 5—34+1= 11; balance in 
favour of the enterprise. 

These were cases in which the assassination of 
the prince was the simpler mode in which the revo- 
lutionary enterprise was to be executed. Such an 
enterprise may appear to admit of an estimate some- 
what more certain than that the course of the execu- 
tion of which is of the more complex nature of civil 
war. I shall, however, apply this method of compu- 
tation to a case of revolutionary enterprise, (namely, 
that formed against the government of Charles the 
First of England,) the course of its execution being a 
civil war critical and complex; but which yet ad- 
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mitted an estimate to be made of its policy, as clear 
as if the assassination of that prince had been the 
inexpensive and compendious process of its exe- 
cution. 

It is probable that this enterprise was only formed 
at a late period of the existence of disaffection. The 
purpose of revolution is not anarchy, but the substi- 
tution of another government, of which the enter- 
tainers of the enterprise are commonly designed to 
be the occupants. But the earlier proceedings of 
the leaders of the revolutionary party discover no 
symptom of a desire, on the part of any of them, to 
occupy the government. 

I choose to assume that when the conversion of 
the disaffection of the revolutionary party, or (which 
is, in effect, the same thing) of the leaders of that 
party, Pym, Hollis, Hampden, Vane, Haselrigge, 
Selden, and the rest, into enterprise, had first ob- 
tained, (and whether so late as the hour in which the 
King, erecting his standard at Nottingham, proposed 
to enfdrce his government by arms, or so early as 
that.of his proposed arrest of some of them in the 
House of Commons,) his conduct had sufficiently 
manifested to them, that he was restrained only by 
present policy from sacrificing their lives to what he 
considered his offended dignity; and that, conse- 
quently, whenever he should become exempt from 
the necessity of further observing it, their security 
must be expected to vanish. 

With this for a postulate, their estimate of the 
policy of the revolutionary enterprise was easily to 
be made. 

- The advantage proposed to be attamed by the 
execution of the enterprise consisted in, first, the 
safety of their lives; secondly, the redress of the 
past wrongs and jpdignities of the government, and 
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the circumscription of its power for the future; and 
thirdly, the satisfaction to be derived from the inci- 
dental triumph of their political principles and _ pri- 
vate resentment; forming, in most cases of popular 
resistance, no inconsiderable part of the sum of ad- 
vantage proposed for attainment. On the other 
hand, the grand evil of war, the waste of life, or the 
prospect of the consequences of failure, could mi- 
nister no fears to men considered by themselves to 
be already destined to death; and was unfelt by 
Hampden, the hero of the struggle, when he met his 
envied fate on the morn of Chalerave field. 

These, with the chance of attaining the advantage 
proposed, on the one hand, and of suffering the evil 
to be hazarded, on the other, constitute the terms of 
the estimate. 

The leaders of the revolution may be supposed to 
have rated the advantage at not less than 5, and 
the evil at 0; the chance of success at 4, and of 
failure at 3; and the estimate may be represented 
by the formula, 5 + 4 — 3 = 6; balance in favour 
of the enterprise. 

That their virtual condemnation by the King must 
have entered into their estimate, is clear from the 
impracticability of justifying the policy of their eon- 
duct by any estimate in the construction of which 
this ingredient is excluded. Excluding it, the esti- 
mate must be about this: the other advantages, 
exclusive of the safety of their lives, may be rated at 
1; the evil of death, in the course of the war, or on 
the failure of it, at 4; the chance of suffering it, at 
3 + 1 = 4; and the other chance as before; and 
the formula will be 4 + 4 — 1+ 4 = 3; balance 
against the enterprise. 

I have said, that, with few exceptions, every revo- 
lutionary enterprise is to be reasonably supposed to 
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have proceeded upon some such estimate of its po- 
licy as has been suggested; and, having exemplified 
the generality of this position, I shall propose such 
an exception ; namely, a case of the formation of a 
revolutionary enterprise which would seem to ex- 
clude the supposition of its having proceeded from 
any such estimate, or more than the mere disaffec- 
tion entertained towards the government for the 
abolition of which it was conceived. The case is 
that of the gratuitous revolution in which was abo-. 
lished the government of Napoleon in the United 
Provinces, in the year 1813. Shortly before the 
total overthrow of this government by the forces of 
the allies, and while they were on their march to 
Paris, after the victory of Leipsic, for the purpose, a 
few of the disaffected of the provinces proceeded to 
that abolition of his government among them, which 
the success of the allies would have accomplished a 
few days later, and which, without that success, 
could not have been maintained; but must have ex- 
posed the parties concerned to a severe visitation 
from the encountered government. 

Whatever tends either to create or enhance the 
terms on the advantage-side of the account, or “to 
annul or reduce those on the evil-side, in other 
words, whatever tends either to create or enhance 
the advantage to ensue success In the enterprise, 
assure its attainment, annul or reduce the amount 
of the evil to be hazarded, or exclude the chance of 
suffering it, becomes a mean by which the conver- 
sion of disaffection into revolutionary enterprise ts to 
be effected ; and, inversely, whatever tends to annul 
or reduce the terms on the advantage-side of the ac- 
count, or to create or enhance those on the evil-side, 
in other words, whatever tends either to annul or 
reduce the amount of this advantage, exclude the 
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chance of attaining it, create or enhance the amount 
of the evil to be hazarded, or assure the suffering of 
it, becomes a means by which this conversion is s to 
‘be prevented. 

I proceed to a review of these several means,’ 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Of the Advantages, Evils, and Contingencies lable to be con- 
sulted in the estimate of this policy. | 


First. The advantages attainable by revolution 
are as various as the objects from the desire of which 
disaffection is lable to proceed ; and the evils to be 
hazarded, whatever be the suffering involved in re- 
volutionary failure, and in the course of the execu- 
tion of the revolution, whether failing or successful. 

It is possible that the advantage to ensue success 
in a revolutionary enterprise may be of so imposing 
and transcendant, or the evils of his present condi- 
tion of so distressful and exasperating, a nature, as to 
overrule in the mind of the disaffected all regard to 
the evil to be hazarded. : 

Let it be supposed, for example, that, with a reli- 
pion contravening or disparaging doctrines or re- 
stricting exercises the entertainment or observance 
of which are, in the opinion of the dissenter, neces- 
sary to his future welfare, conformity is attempted by 
means of the penalty of death rigorously enforced. — 
In such a case, it is evident that the conversion of 
disaffection into revolutionary enterprise is only to 
be prevented by physical impossibility. What, in 
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such a case, are the advantages from revolution to 
be proposed by the dissenter? The preservation of 
his life, with the free exercise of his religion, and the 
rewards due to the vindication of the honour of the 
Deity. And what is the evil to be hazarded? No 
more than death: the fate even of forbearance. His 
policy is clear. 

Upon the religious enthusiast so little indeed does 
the threat of death avail to the inspiration of fear, 
that, considering his claim to divine favour to be- 
come enhanced in proportion to his sufferings on 
account of his religion, he solicits oppression by the 
most offensive profession of it; defies the magistrate 
of earth, and pointing, like Archytas, to the sky, 
boasts himself the citizen of another world. 

Of physical expedients for the preventien of the 
conversion of disaffection proceeding from religious 
difference into revolutionary enterprise, the most 
successful has been the Spanish Inquisition ; which, 
instead of openly proscribing any particular sect of 
dissenters from the Roman Catholic church, and 
thereby alarming them into a common league against 
the government, selects the more impatient and en- 
terprising, as they in turn discover themselves, of all 
sects indiscriminately ; and thus makes each man to 
understand, that his security is to be found in ob- 
scurity and reserve. 

Of similar efficacy was the English High Commis- 
sion Court under the reign of Elizabeth. 

The evil to be hazarded by him who contemplates 
a revolutionary enterprise is, a certain disparage- 
ment of his present condition. His susceptibility of 
disparagement depends, then, upon that condition ; 
and as, on the one hand, however intense may be the 
disaffection of the disaffected, yet may the evil to be 
hazarded be so enhanced by his prosperity, as to pre- 
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vent the conversion of it into revolutionary enter- 
prise ; so, on the other, may that evil be, by the un- 
happy condition of the disaffected, so reduced or an- 
nulled, as to present no obstacle to that conversion. 

To Agrippina, already destined to death, the ha- 
zard could have supplied no terrors. a 

The condition of the Helots of Lacedemon,* and 
of the slaves and insolvents of ancient Rome,+ was 
formerly described. The intensity of their sufferings 
excluded from their estimate of its policy all sense 
of the evil to be hazarded by resistance. 

The aborigmes of South America are represented 
by the historians of that country as insensible to fu- 
ture evils; but the same general apathy which in- 
volves this characteristic disqualifies them for the en- 
tertainment of enterprise. Had it been otherwise, 
no government could have known how to deal with 
subjects so impracticable. ) | , 

Of the miserable, the hold upon life is in the ratio 
of the particular misery of each, infirm; and they 
are, accordingly, exempt from those considerations 
which serve to restrain the prosperous. It is the po- 
licy of governments, therefore, by cultivating the 
prosperity of their subjects, to confirm their hold 
upon life, and contract within the closest limits the 
number of those in this condition.t | 


'* Pa, 53. + Pa. 38, 54. 

t The course of these reflections conducts me to the consider- 
ation of a case of the present times. 

Within a period of not more than a year and a half, three 
different attempts have been made to assassinate the King of 
France while proceeding in state through the streets of Paris, 
by persons of very inferior condition. 

Of these enterprises, the public manner of the execution has 
been qualified to preclude the hope of impunity. The personal 
advantage to ensue success contemplated could have been no- 
thing. There were no ambitious hopes to be gratified ; the very 
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Second. The chance of attaining success in a re- 
volutionary enterprise depends on the means to the 


meanness of condition of the parties would have served to pre- 
clude their entertainment; nor was there, as it seemed, any 
private wrong to be redressed, or animosity indulged. The only 
assignable cause of a private nature was, the inferior condition 
in life of these persons, and the envy which it has been formerly 
represented * to be the nature of that condition to induce. It 
commonly obtains, that the person of so mean a condition who 
proposes to erect himself into the champion of a public cause, 
and redress a general grievance, is prompted by the passion of 
vanity, love of distinction, or ‘‘ digito monstrari,” Impatience of 
obscurity, self-importance, or, at least, that, with whatever 
motives of benevolence be entertained, this passion 1s, tn large 
proportion, mixed. Whatever then were the public cause pro- 
posed, it may be supposed that the passion which prompted 
these enterprises was, merely or mainly, such as has been re- 
presented. 

It is the policy of punishment, to encounter the passion from 
which has proceeded the commission of the offence with such an 
infliction as is qualified to disappoint it. 

So little, however, is this policy observed in the punishment 
of an offender of this description, that it 1s as much as possible 
contravened. Upon his apprehension, which takes place, with- 
. out difficulty, upon the spot, he is conveyed to a special prison, 
where he is to be attended and dieted (such seems to be the 
practice) like the guest of an hotel; the first comment passed 
upon the conduct which has brought him thither being an ap- 

plication to him, as to when, and upon what, it may be his plea- 
| sure to dine; an application, the effect of which, the not infre- 
quent state, in this respect, of such persons, does not choose to 
leave long in abeyance; and, indeed, during the whole of his 
abode in his new quarters, his diet, both as to quantity and 
quality, is left to his discretion, and is, correspondently, both 
ample and luxurious. This, however, seems not to be deemed 
exactly enough of homage; but an account of the gastric 
achievements, and, as well, of the conversation and conceits 
(never, of course, of the most discreet and class ¢ character) of 
the now become so interesting citizen, must, through the news- 
papers, be daily served up to the public (and as it seems, to 
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execution of it enjoyed by the disaffected; and on 
the same means, inversely, the chance of suffering 
the evils to be hazarded ; for, as is the deficiency of 
these means, so is this chance. What are these 


himself) with as much fidelity as might be justly challenged by 
the prison-discourse of the imnecent and enlightened Socrates : 
and when, at length, the day for his trial has arrived, no jadi- 
cature is considered sufficient to sit in judgment upon him but 
an assembly of the peerage; and when to all this succeeds his 
execution, the ‘occasion is honoured with grand civil and mili- 
tary display, himself the prominent hero of the scene. 

Now what is this but to minister to that envy and self- 
importance from which has proceeded the commission of the | 
crime, and which it is the policy of punishment to encounter 
and to mortify? To treat as though he were some pet of the 
public a hardy offender of this description, is, no doubt, designed 
for humanity or magnanimity; but it is humanity or mag 
nity of so mistaken a character as to be positively indecerty 

There have been some few attempts, at intervals of many 
years, of a similar description, among ourselves, by persons of 
the same very inferior condition of life. But different is the.. 
wisdom of the English practice in such a case. The offender is 
committed for security to the ordinary goal; his diet is that 
common to the place ; sufficient for sustentation, and no more ; 
and, therefore, better qualified to secure to the accused the calm 
enjoyment of whatever mental resources he may happen to be 
master of, and of which he has now so much need : the gaoler, who 
might choose to communicate, for the edification or entertain - 
ment of the public, the habits, discourse, or speculations of his 
charge, would be taught his duty in a manner sufficiently intel-. 
ligible. No such indecency ‘ever, therefore, obtains,. The 
tribunal which takes cognizance of the offender’s ease is the 
same that sits in judgment upon thieves and pickpockets, and 
others of the same unaspiring character: a plea of lunacy is 
proposed in his behalf, and with prudent facility admitted. He 
is then consigned to confinement for life among maniacs, and 
subjected to the coercion of a maniac. In this there ; is nothing 
to gratify the offender’s spirit of envy or self-importance; while - 
to the class of persons from which he is derived it is practitally 
represented, that the action committed is fit only for the hands 
of insanity. ! 
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means will come to be explained in the third part of 
ghis work. 

Zhird. With the exception of the case of revolu- 
tionary enterprise induced by disaffection proceeding 
from impatience of inequality of condition, (the prin~ 
ciple of which admits of being satisfied with the ac- 
complishment of anarchy), the principle of every re- 
volutionary enterprise is such as to require the sub- 
stitution of another government in the place of that 
the abolition of which is contemplated, to enforce it. 

In these cases, accordingly, whatever disaffection 
be entertained towards the existing government, and 
however encouraging be the hope of accomplishing 
its abolition, unless, first, there be an expectation of 
the substitution of another government in the place 
of that the abolition of which is contemplated, and 
secondly, the character of the expected government 
be such as to promise the satisfaction of the principle 
of the revolutionary enterprise, the enterprise 1s 
impolitic. 

‘This is a consideration liable to be overlooked 
among revolutionary sciolists ; and revolutionary 
enterprises into the estimate of the policy of which it 
ought to have entered, have been formed upon no 
other foundation than the hope of abolishing the 
existing government. 

Of the revolutionary enterprise, for example, which 
proceeds from ambition, the principle is, the esta- 
blishment of the government of its author; but it is, 
not unfrequently, his error, to hope the accomplish- 
ment of this principle through the alliance of such 
whose disaffection towards the existing government 
proceeds from a desire of anarchy, and only admits of 
being satisfied by it. But, to expect the establish- 
ment of a government, in virtue of an enterprise 
which appeals to, and, in its suecess, enforces, a prin- 
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ciple inimical to all governments, is to expect : 

practical absurdity ; and every succeeding govern. 
voent becomes, in the instant of its substitution, ob- 
noxious to the agency of the same cause which had 
destroyed its predecessor. 

The revolutionary motive of Catiline is repre- 
sented to have been partly ambition : of his followers, 
no more than the accomplishment of anarchy: and 
had he succeeded in the massacre of the senate, and 
therein the abolition of the government of Rome, in 
the moment of the substitution of himself into the 
vacancy created by the daggers of his followers, 
those daggers must have been collected in his body. 

To the abolition of the existing vovernment, in the 
presence of military predominance, it is certain that, 
unless the government proposed to be substituted be 
acceptable to it, military usurpation will succeed, and 
the sceptre obey the attraction of the sword. 

On the death of Nero, the opportunity enjoyed, in 
his military command, by Galba, qualified him to 
supersede the pretensions of his civil rivals. On the 
deposition of Richard the Second of England, his 
palace was filled with the clamour of competitors, 
whose hopes grew pale when they eyed the ad- 
vancing gonfalons of Henry of Lancaster. 

In these cases the usurpation was that of a mili- 
tary commander acting on his own account; but it 
is as often the case, that the military commander has 
been the accredited officer of the disaffected. 

On the accomplishment of the revolution in which 
was abolished the government of Charles the First of 
England, the government was usurped by Cromwell, 
at the head of the revolutionary army; on the ae- 
complishment of that in which was abolished the 
government, m the Netherlands, of Philip the Second 
of Spain, the government was usurped by Prince 
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Maurice of Orange, at the head of the revolutionary 
army ; and the government of the Council of Five 
Hundred was usurped by General Bonaparte, the 
commander of its forces. The name of Washington 
stands a memorable exception from this common 
character of revolutionary commanders. Ambition’s 
charms had no power to woo to dishonour his gene- 
rous soul; but, having secured his country’s inde- 
pendence, he ungirded his sword, and laid his com- 
mission on the table of the Congress. 

Sometimes, indeed, he who has happened to be 
the master of the military power has been, at the 
same time, the person the establishment of whose 
government has been desired by the disaffected. In 
this predicament were Gustavus Vasa, on the aboli- 
tion of the government of Christian the Second of 
Sweden; the Duke of Braganza, on the abolition of 
that of the court of Spain, in Portugal; and Wil- 
liam the Third, on the abolition of that of James the 
‘Second of England. 

Whatever then be the degree of disaffection enter- 
tained towards the existing government, unless either 
the government proposed by the disaffected to be 
substituted for it be acceptable to the military power, 
or that of the military power itself be more acceptable 
to the disaffected than the existing, the conversion of 
the disaffection into revolutionary enterprise is im- 
politic. 

The acceptability to the army of the government 
proposed will depend on, first, the character of that 
army ; and, secondly, the character of that govern- 
ment. If the character of the army be that of a 
venal soldiery, then will no other government than 
its own serve to satisfy its pretensions; but if, like 
that of the United Kingdom, its civil interests be 
superior to its military, then, if the government pro- 
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posed be qualified to satisfy that interest, it will enjoy 
its support. 

Fourth. The government proposed to be substi- 
tuted for the existing by the author of the revolu- 
tion is, commonly, that of himself: in which case the | 
success of the enterprise involves, at the same time, 
his own indemnity. But the government the sub- 
stitution of which is contemplated is, sometimes, that 
of another; in which case the author of the revolu- 
tion is liable to anticipate, in the success of the en- 
terprise, his own indemnity, and to find himself 
sacrificed by the revolutionary government. When 
the government of another than himself is that the 
substitution of which is contemplated by the author 
of the revolution, it is either that of such to whom, 
on the occasion of a vacancy, the government would 
have rightfully devolved, or of another. Whatever 
interest in the revolution, and predilection for the 
author of it, a successor of the former description 
had, previously to the success of that measure, been 
able to contract, becomes, on its accomplishment, 
liable to yield to his interest in the preservation’of | 
his authority, and antipathy towards the principle in 
virtue of which it has taken effect, and he himself, to 
recognise the policy of asserting the inviolability of 
the throne, and propitiating the adherents of the 
former gevernment, by enforcing the punishment cf 
the author of the revolution. 

When, for example, Edward the Second of Ene- 
land was assassinated, at the instance of his queen 
and Mortimer, the government the substitution of 
which was contemplated by them, was that of his 
son, Edward the Third: when Aga Mahomet, Shah 
of Persia, was assassinated by his slave Sadek, the 
government the substitution of which was contem- 
plated was that of the shah’s nephew, Fatteh Ali; 
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and when Gustavus the Third of Sweden was assas- 
sinated by Ankerstrom, it was that of the king’s bro- 
ther, the Duke of Sudermania. The assassins of 
Gustavus and the Shah were cruelly executed by the 
successors of those princes, and the queen and Mor- 
timer were perseveringly persecuted by the son of 
the king of England. | 

But a revolutionary government whose authority 
takes effect altogether in virtue of the revolution, is 
liable to the recognition of this same policy. 

The claim of David to the government of Israel, in 
exclusion of the, family of Saul, if it did not take 
effect entirely in virtue of their deaths, was yet ca- 
pable of being improved by those events; but, when 
the authors of them hoped to gratify him with the 
tidings of their achievements, he recognised the 
policy of asserting the sanctity of princes, and propi- 
tiating the adherents of the family, by dismissing to 
execution these violators of “the Lord’s anointed.” 

This, therefore, is among the evils to be hazarded 
by the authors of revolutions, and to be included in 
the estimate of the policy of their enterprises. 

Fifth. In the course of the consideration which I 
shall, hereafter, have occasion to bestow upon the 
subject, “Of Recourse to Foreign Auxiliaries” in 
the execution and counteraction of revolutionary en- 
terprise, it will appear how liable they are, when 
invoked to the support of such an enterprise, in the 
event of the abolition of the existing g¢overnment, ta 
substitute that of themselves. | 

Whatever then be the degree of disaffection enter- 
tained towards the existing government, unless 
either, first, the revolution admit of accomplishment 
without recourse to the services of foreign auxiliaries, 
or, secondly, the expedient of recourse to foreign 
auxiliaries be capable of conducing to the establish- 
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ment of the government proposed to be substituted, 
or, thirdly, that of the foreign auxiliaries be morc 
acceptable to the disaffected than the existing, the 
conversion of the disaffection into revolutionary en- 
terprise is impolitic. 

What are the cases in which the expedient of 
recourse to foreign auxiliaries is capable of con- 
ducing to the establishment of the government pro- 
posed to be substituted for the existing, will, in the 
course of the consideration of the subject ‘‘ Of Re- 
course to Foreign Auxiliaries,” be explained. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
Of the Justifiableness of he evolutionary Tinterprise, 


Tue policy or prudence of a measure obtains in 
relation to ourselves: its justifiableness, in relation 
to others. 

The question of the means by which the conversion 
of disaffection into revolutionary enterprise is to be 
effected or prevented, naturally involves the consi- 
deration of its justifiableness ; for, as disaffection to- 
wards the government is liable to be conscientiously 
entertained, so is the revolutionary enterprise; and 
this entertainment to be sensibly influenced by this 
consideration. 

Of an enthusiastic sense of the dignity or Justice 
of his cause, it is the effect, to reduce, to the appre- 
hension of the disaffected, the amount of the evil to 
be hazarded, and overrule the fear of suffering it: 

«© Thrice is he arm’d who hath his quarrel just, 


And be but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
W hose conscience with injustice is corrupted,” 


is the pregnant paraphrase of this truth. 
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_ Of Marcus Brutus, the cause was, the vindication 
of the authority of the senate against the usurpation 
of Cesar. Can it be supposed that, when he and 
his associates were overwhelmed at Pharsalia, ap- 
proved by his conscience, and secure of the admira- 
tion of those whose good opinion he only coveted, 
the evils of that day visited his bosom unalloyed ? 
In proportion then to the satisfaction administered 
by’this principle, must have been the encourage- 
ment derived from it to brave the dangers of the. 
enterprise in which he fell. How many are they 
who have been. ualified by this spirit to endure their 
fate, and encouraged to the hazard. 

In one of his letters to D’Alembert, Rousseau 
relates the ‘story of two patriots who perished in 
contention for the liberty of Switzerland, and on the 
walls of the dungeon from which they were. con- 
ducted to the scaffold, left inscribed this triumphant 
manifesto: : | 


* Quid mihi mors nocuit? Virtus post fata virescit, 
Nec cruce, nec sevi gladio perit illa tyranni.” 


The Scotch Lord Lovat, at the age of eighty, sus- . 
_ tained his stoicism, amid the ceremonies of death, 
by repeating the two first stanzas of Horace’s Ode, 
“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum,” &c. | 
Those who, besides the author of the enterprise, 
are liable to be affected by it, and in relation to ~ 
whom, consequently, its justifiableness, or the con- 
trary, are predicable, are either the government or 
others, — : 
The question of the justifiableness of the revolu- 
tionary enterprise, in relation to the government, is 
easy of solution. When the government has, in the 
exercise of its authority, committed Injustice and 
refused to redress it, the revolutionary enterprise is, 
oo, 
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at once, justifiable: In relation to others, the. ques+ 
tion Js more critical. In this respect, the enterprise 
is only justifiable when, first, the government con- 
tinues, in the exercise of its authority, to commit 
injustice; secondly, refuses to redress its conduct s 
thirdly, the success of the enterprise is probable ; _ 
fourthly, the substitution of a less objectionable 
rovermment is so likewise; and fifthly, the evils to 
others lable to be involved in the successful prose- 
_-cution of the enterprise, are inferior to those which 
are liable to accrue from the continued exercise of — 
its authority by the existing government. 
* The evils to others lable to be involved in revolu- 
tions to be accomplished with violence, are com- 
monly so vast, that greater offenders against huma- 
nity can hardly be found than the government whose 
conduct has provoked a just one, or the subject 
wha undertakes one that is unjust. 
_ At the same time it may be said, that, although a 
revolution accomplished with violence is sure to be 
sufficiently. burthened with misery, yet are the evils 
involved in it hable, from the manner of their inflic- 
tion,-to be. overrated. - Revolution gathers her vic- 
tims with a rapid hand, and strikes them in the ful-~ 
hess of public httention; while of those who wither, 
in their turns, by the breath of authoritative tyranny, 
the fate is known to none but themselves and the 
executioner ; and the number to none. The amount 
of suffering involved in a single age only of this 
state of political distemper, is liable to far exceed all 
that is to be induced by the application of the revo- 
-lutionary caustic by which it is to be extirpated. -: 
The revolution, for instance, which involved the~ 
abolition of the government of Louis the Sixteenth 
of France, involved, in its process, a lamentable ex- 
uberance of revolutionary ills; but what was the 
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number of its victims, to that of those who had 
perished or had pined beneath the tyranny of the 
court, and the feudal and fiscal oppressions of minor 
authority, to which that country had for ages, and, 
without that measure, might for ever have been 
subject ? 

I shall illustrate the conditions upon which a re- 
volutionary enterprise has been asserted to be justi- 
fiable, by reference to that just now mentioned. 

The most adequate, and, at the same time, most 
authentic, representation of the oppressed condition 
of the people of France, at the time of the coni- 
mencement of the revolution, is to be found in the 
multitude of petitions for relief preferred to the Na- 
tional Assembly. These communications specify the 
erievances of that people, of which the following 
account exhibits a sample. 

The principal of these seems to have been, that 
which was involved in the fiscal polity. Of this it 
formed a part, that the Noblesse, Clergy, and Magis- 
trates were exempt from the payment of some of the 
taxes imposed upon the rest. Had the numbers 
composing these orders becn the most scanty, the 
distinction had been, in principle, sufficiently im- 
quitous; and that those who were the best qualified 
to pay the taxes, and, at the same time, the most 
interested in the objects to which they were to be 
applied, should be precisely the persons exempted 
from the payment of them, a flagrant perversion of 
justice. But this iniquity of principle was aggra. 
vated in practice by the extent of the numbers by 
whom this privilege was enjoyed. So numerous and 
so rich were the clergy, that they were computed to 
have ingrossed as much as three fifths of the terri- 
tory of the kingdom. On account of this exemp- 
tion, and of that too from the military service, and 
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other duties of the state, enjoyed by the noblesse, 
and the facility with which patents of nobility were 
eranted, they were purchased by whomever. could 
afford the price, not for the sake of any honour to 
be conferred by them; for, of that they were in- 
capable; but in the most vulgar mercantile spirit, 
and merely in the way of thrift and good husbandry, 
to save expense and avoid an inconvenience. The 
number of this order, therefore, included all those 
who were capable of suffigent prudence to desire a 
vood bargain, and enjoyed the means of procuring 
it. The members of the numerous parliaments, and | 
magistrates of every other description, were, as is at 
all times the case under a government whose destiny 
or policy it is to support itself by patronage, corre- 
spondently abundant. 

Had the collection of the taxes from those who 
were left Hable to pay them been conducted in a 
manner the most tolerant and forbearing, this system 
had rendered them sufficiently oppressive ; but to 
this inherent infliction was incident a mode of col- 
lection which greatly enhanced the bardship. It 
was the effect of the established mode of collection 
of the taxes "to extend still further, @mong those 
who were liable to the payment of them, the principle 
of inequality which distinguished that liability. The 
kingdom was, for the purposes of taxation, divided 
into separate districts, called Generalities. ‘These 
ecneralities were, in their turn, subdivided into in- 
ferior districts, called Elections. ‘To superintend the 
collection of the taxes of the generality, an officer 
was appointed, called an Intendant, who, on his part, 
appointed his deputies to represent him in each 
election. To the intendant it belonged, on the report 
of his deputies, to assess the amount to be paid by 
each individual; and in the exercise of this part of 
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the duty of these officers, opportunities were pre- 
sented of gratifying either favor or dislike, by under- 
rating, or even altogether exempting, one man to 
the prejudice of the rest, or ruinously surcharging 
another. That such opportunities were frequently 
cultivated, it is reasonable to believe; and that they 
habitually and unreservedly were so, is attested by 
the numerous petitions.for the redress of this vice 
preferred to the National Assembly. Another of the 
hardships involved in the, collection of the taxes was 
the severity of the penalties attached to the. evasion 
ofit. “Ex pede Herculem.” An idea may be formed 
of the general character, in this respect, of the re- 
venue laws, by reference to the consequences of 
those designed for the security of the duties charged 
upon the manufacture, sale, and consumption of 
salt. The penalty appointed to the offence of the 
evasion of these duties varied between death, con- 
demnation to the gallies, imprisonment, flogging, 
and fine; and it is represented by a competent 
author, the Baron de Comeré, that, upon an average, 
(such was the temptation to the commission of this 
offence, and the rigour of prosecution), the numbers 
condemned to the gallies and imprisonment alone, 
were 2310 men, 896 women, and 201 children, an- 
nually; nor had the gibbet to complain for want of 
its adequate proportion of victims. 

It had been some palliation of these evils, had the 
collection of the taxes, so otherwise oppressive, been 
frugally conducted ; but it was the fact, that so little 
was ceconomy consulted, that of the whole amount 
levied, no more than half ever reached the public 
treasury; the rest being detained in the hands -of 
the collectors, or absorbed by the expenses of collec- 
tion. 


Yo render perfect this complication of injustice, 
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nothing further was necessary than that the taxes, 
thus unequally imposed, inhumanly enforced, and 
 unthriftily collected, should be lavished unworthily ; 
nor was this qualification deficient. When Louis 
had -convoked the States-general, in the hope of con- 
verting it into the means of supporting his falling 
revenue, and taken Neckar into his councils, with 
the intention of employing his popularity in the nego- 
tiation of this object with that body, he, in order to 
explain to his minister the state of the royal expen- 
diture, and the deficiency of the revenue, intrusted 
to him the ‘4 Red Book,” a volume in which was re- 
corded an account of that expenditure. This. book 
Neckar imparted to the National Assembly. That 
body was by no means disposed to enforce the policy 
which had called it into existence, and become the 
instrument of enlarging the boundaries of taxation.; 
but, inversely, preferred to exercise its authority in 
circumscribing that taxation, and the general corree- 
tion of the vices of the government ; a service which - 
seemed to it to be more needful to the public inte- 
rest. Accordingly, it deemed the discovery highly 
seasonable, and the publication of this document an 
excellent expedient to the accomplishment of its ob- 
ject of establishing throughout the country a sense 
of the iniquitous character of the government ; for, 
on examination, it was found to contain proofs of the 
most profligate waste of the public money, in order 
to supply means to the extravagance of the princes 
and court-favorites. 

Of the order of the commons, it was another griev- 
ance, that upon it was exclusively incumbent the 
burthen of the military service; the noblesse being 
exempt from the participation of it, whether per- 
sonally or pecuniarily. 

Another description of public service to which the 
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order of the commons was likewise exclusively taxed, 
was that of the Corvées, a Service which made it the 
duty of the occupiers of the land within each district 
into which the country was for the purpose divided, 
not only to repair, and sometimes form, the local 
roads useful to their own pursuits, or even to repair 
such portions of the great thoroughfares of the king- 
dom as happened to be situate within the district: 
but also, if, in the exercise of his discretion, the 
minister to whom was committed the superintend- 
ence of them had projected a‘ new one, to -gratui- 
tously afford the labour of themselves, their car- 
rlages, and teams, however unseasonable, or distress- 
ing to their own affairs, the service, until the under- 
taking, vast as it might be, were completed. It is 
easily to be believed how extensively ruinous must 
have been, in that case, the effect of such an obliga 
tion. It is represented, that as many as three hun- 
dred. farmers were utterly undone in the prosecu- 
_tion of the work of carrying a level road across a 
vale in Loraine. Is it to be wondered at, that a g0- 
vernment capable of obstinately retaining an institu- 
tion qualified to specially distress and discourage a 
pursuit of industry important beyond every other to 
the welfare of a people, and which to every wise 
statesman has appeared to merit, although not privi- 
lege and favor, at least forbearance and indemnity, 
should have been, not only among the class of the 
immediate sufferers, but to every reflecting person as 
well, the subject of profound disaffection ? 

Another of the grievances denounced to the Na- 
tional Assembly was that of the “ Capitaineries.” A. 
capitainerie, or rangership, was the right to harbour 
and hunt game upon the lands, indifferently, of the 
proprietor or other persons. Had it been the effect 
of this right, to qualify the proprietor of it to harbour 
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such animals whose damage to the cultivator of the 
land consisted in no more than the consumption of 
its produce, the exercise of it had induced no trifling 
injury ; but the effect of it was, to authorise him to 
stock the territory over which it extended with 
beasts and birds of game of every description, in- 
cluding those whose ravages are not so confined ; 
from the boar and stag to the hare and rabbit; and 
from the bustard to the quail. This was the inherent 
evil of the institution; but, as in the case of the 
fiscal polity lately explained, it had its aecidental as 
well as its Inherent evils; so had the capitainerie. 
Lhe cultivator of the land was required: to practise, in 
a manner sufficiently irksome, the Christian rule, at 
all times difficult of observance, “ Love your enemies, 
do good to those who despitefully use you ;” and not 
only not to destroy, but even to cherish and admi- 
nister to the multiplication of, the animals whose 
existence was his bane; and altogether conduct the 
cultivation of his land in strict observance to this 
right, and enforce and enhance, as much as possible, 
the mischiefs which it induced. It was, therefore, 
interdicted to him to extend to his growing crops 
that after-culture of hoeing and weeding which is so 
important to their ultimate condition and productive- 
ness, but, at the same time, so inimical to the suc- 
cessful incubation of the partridge; also to mow the 
orass (a business which, in certain states of the crop 
or weather, does not admit of delay, without injury) 
until the young broods were in a condition to fly. It 
is the custom of some, to convert the stubble into 
manure by littering the vard with it; but the re- 
moval of it deprives of a convenient haunt the par- 
inidge, quail, and landrail. Accordingly, its removal 
was, In the district of the capitainerie, forbidden. 
To secure the seed sown from waste, it is one of the 
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expedients of agriculture, by steeping it In some 
liquor qualified to produce the effect, to render it 
offensive to the taste of the birds expected to feed 
upon it. The practice of this expedient was unfa- 
vorable to the commissariat of the capitainerie, and 
forbidden. The specially fertilising properties of the 
stores of Cloacina are unquestionable; and their 
merits as a manure are loudly extolled by the pru- 
dent farmer; but, because it was the physiological 
speculation of Mons. Le Capitaine, that the matter 
of this manure became assimilated into the corn, in 
the first instance, and mediately into the flesh of the 
partridge, the: use of it was peremptorily proscribed 
in the capitaineric. Gut it was not to the evils of 
the established capitainerie only that the cultivators 
of the land were liable; for it was competent to the 
Crown (nor was the authority without examples of 
its exercise) to subject to the privilege of capitainerie 
land which had been previously free from it, and 
cultivated without the expectation that it would ever 
become otherwise ; and when this privilege became 
thus extended, and the land for the first time visited 
with it, its evils would be correspondently enhanced. 
Another accidental evil of the privilege of capitamerte 
was, the severity of the penalties attached to the in- 
fraction of the laws conceived for the protection of 
it. These, like those lately mentioned, appointed to 
the evasion of the salt-duties, varied between death, 
condemnation to the gallies, imprisonment, flogging, 
and fine; and when it is understood that some hun- 
dreds of square leagues of land were subjected to the 
irritating infliction, 1t may be supposed how great 
must have been the number of its annual victims. 
Ample as were these grievances, there yet re- 
mained to the rural population those which were in- 
flicted upon them by their fellow-subjects, but feudal 
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superiors ; whose vexations, individually less harass- 
ing than those of the government, were yet collec- 
tively more so; besetting and infesting, as they did, 
even the course of their familiar life. So much was 
this the case, that every relation contracted by the 
tenants of the seigniory, and every the most ordi- 
nary action, seemed to induce each its particular 
duty to the lord; consisting in, sometimes the pay- 
ment of money, sometimes degrading services, and 
sometimes submission to the deepest indignity ; of 
which last description, that which gave to him to be 
the nuptial pioneer, and forestall the husband of his 
marital pleasures, is an adequate example. 

To a people in this unblessed condition, it 1 iptit® 
have been some consolation, had the intelligence-ard 
integrity of the courts of Justice been such as to” 
have afforded the assurance of a faithful recognition — 
of even their miserable modicum of rights; but the 
judicial function was exercised by the parliaments, 
the judicial office saleable, and to the attainment of 
it no other qualification exacted than the command 
of the means of purchase. To the most ignorant 
pretender this was recommendation sufficient ; and 
the authority, of which such were the means of ae~ 
quisition, was exercised in subservience to no:other 
rule than that of interest or favor. This vicious con- 
stitution of the judicial authority formed ‘the subject 
of earnest and extensive complaints to the National - 
Assembly. . 

The tyranny capable of regaling itself with dis- 
' missing to endless imprisonment, at the instance of 
suspicion, jealousy, revenge, caprice, or interest, an 
unoffending citizen, or even, undefended and un- 
heard, the offending, would be a conspicuous re- 
proach to an Eastern despotism indeed; but is al- 
most obscured among the magnificent and multi- 
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plied oppressions of the ante-revolutionary govern- 
ment of France. The subjects obnoxious to the 
exercise of the truculent power of despotism, are the 
few who are qualified by their relative condition to 
engage its suspicion or resentment, or encounter its 
caprice: to these its inflictions are confined ; and, 
except that it sweeps them occasionally into the 
ranks of its armies, the bulk of the people lve on 
unmolested by it. But it was the genius of this 
sovernment to extend its oppressions over the uni. 
versal people, and to leave unscathed by them not 
the most insignificant member of the community. 
Its lettres de cachet, then, were comparative inno- 
cence, and unworthy to be mentioned. 

That a state of society of which this is a sample 
is Incompatible with Political Justice, with that ge- 
neral welfare which is, or ought to be, the end of the 
institution of political society, is obvious; and that, 
on the part of the king and privileged orders, a de- 
cisive indisposition to correct it existed, is manifest. 

It has already been shown,* that when, in the 
year 1787, before the revolution had frowned upon 
the incivism of the privileged orders, Calonne, the 
minister of Louis, had proposed to the Assembly of 
the Notables only so gentle a measure of political 
justice as an equalisation of the taxes, their ram- 
pant indignation compelled him to recoil. When 
Louis too had reluctantly convoked the States-gene- 
ral, it was not for the purpose of redressing the na~ 
tional grievances, but only in the hope of convert- 
ing it into the means of supporting his fallen reve- 
nue, and relieving his own embarrassments; and, 
without that hope, his royal soul had never conde- 
scended to the contemplation of either. 


* Page 12, 64. 
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An object of almost universal detestation, the go- 
vernment subsided before the national will, in the 
midst of comparative peace and harmony; and the 
effect of this revolution has been, whatever is the 
difference between the present state of France and 
that of 1789; between the reign of liberty and jus- 
tice, and its congenial prosperity, and that of op- 
pression systematic and refined. 

Placed at a distance of nearly half a century from 
its scenes, we are able to dispassionately pronounce, 
that the obstinate refusal of the king and privileged 
orders of political justice to the people, rendered the 
revolution (if not, to use the words of La Fayette, 
“the most sacred of duties”) a necessary remedy ; 
and that, whatever were the ills involved in it, if con- 
ducive to its success, the confiscations, executions, 
massacres, and wars, are properly attributable to 
them. 

The proceedings of the conductors of the revolu- 
tion which have been judged unjustifiable, even 
among some of those who have not hesitated to ap- 
prove the revolution itself, have been, first, the exe- 
cution of the king; and secondly, the execution, 
and, in some instances, massacre, of those who 
showed themselves indisposed towards it. 

It was not, itis always to be remembered, until 
the powers of Europe had combined to disappoint 
the revolution, and restore the ancient government 
of France, that these proceedings occurred, and the 
revolution assumed that sanguinary character with 
which it continued to be afterwards distinguished. 

That in the course of a revolution the most patriotic 
even, humanity should sometimes, in the exaspera- 
tion of opposition, be forgotten, can, to him who will 
be at the pains of truly understanding the character 
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of Curtius or Codrus may have been genuine, and 
love of country the motive to their sacrifice of them- 
selves ; but revolutionary patriotism consists less in- 
affection than aversion: and proposes, not so much 
the redress of the people, as revenge upon the 20- 
vernment. The effect. is, however, the same: the 
correction of the government is justice to the people, 
and its extinction, their liberation. The subversion 
of an old established’ government extending over 
twenty-five millions of subjects, could not be sup- 
posed capable of taking effeet without involving some 
degree of hardship and suffering to those related to 
it; but the most sanguine friend of humanity could 
hardly have hoped its achievement among a people 
thus numerous, naturally mild and cheerfyl] indeed, 
but, by the example of its government, unhappily 
debauched, infuriated by oppression, united in re- 
venge, and, at the same time, too much familiarised 
by that government to scenes of inhumanity to he- 
sitate about the methods of enforcing it, with so com- 
paratively inconsiderable an amount of these evils 
as to that time had been inflicted by it. Except his 
whose treacherous letter was found in the pocket of 
Delaunay, the governor of the Bastile, and of him 
who had gratuitously rendered himself odious by his 
boast, that “he would make the Parisians eat hay,” 
searcely any blood had heen shed. 

_ The governments and privileged orders of other 
states could not have failed to discern in the princi- 
ples of this revolution, the practical condemnation of 
themselves, and naturally burned to disappoint jts 
success. 

Their combination to this end formed the signal 
to the commencement of that. course of proceedings 
Which has been not lnappositely described as “Phe 
reign of Terror.” The conductars of the revolution 
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had appealed to its friends and adherents to enrol 
themselves in the national armies, and repair to the 
frontiers in its defence. These, in their turn, exacted 
it as the condition of their service, that the con- 
ductors of the revolution should first perform their 
part ; and, by the destruction of its internal enemies, 
whom they observed contemplating with exultation 
the hostile preparations of the foreign allies, secure 
the revolution, and their wives and children, in their 
absence, from the mischiefs of counter-revolutionary 
rage. Upon this the conductors of the revolution 
proceeded, first, to the execution of the King, and 
then of those who had shown themselves indisposed 
towards it. - 
Of the methods of execution of a revolution, tyro 
will hereafter be shown* to be, the confirmation and 
encouragement of its adherents, and the intimidation 
of its adversaries; and that whatever conduces to 
these effects conduces therein to the success of the 
revolution. The execution of Louis was a measure 
qualified to materially conduce to both these effects. 
In the extremity of peril in which the revolution 
was by this combination involved, and the corre- 
sponding hardships and sufferings which were to be 
hazarded, it was expedient to inspire its adherents 
with a sense of its grand and imposing character, the 
ruthless and unsparing nature of the contest forced 
upon them, and the most awiul devotion to its ser- 
vice; and no more pertinent expedient to this end 
than the execution of this prince could have been 
devised. It was the contemplation of its efficacy in 
this respect that suggested to Danton the animated 
apophthegm, “The head of Louis is the terrible 
gauntlet thrown down by the revolution to the ty- 
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rants of Kurope.” Such was the effect of this mea- 
sure, in relation to the adherents of the revolution. 
In relation to-its adversaries its effect was, by de- 
priving them of their object, to disconcert and em- 
barrass their counter-revolutionary proceedings. The 
death of this prince, then, did eminently conduce to 
the success of this remedial revolution, and therein 
to accelerate the repose of the state; and if the 
benefit to society involved in a man’s death be capa- 
ble of imparting consolation to him in his sufferings, 
few have had a more pregnant opportunity of enjoy- 
ing this consolation than himself. 

That the destruction inflicted upon the enemies of 
the revolution conduced to its success, is obvious. 
Besides its direct effect in the reduction of their nu- 
merical amount, it operated consequentially, to im- 
prove the confidence of its adherents, and intimidate 
its surviving adversaries. 

The stern charity capable of endowing mankind 
with those benefits which are only to be purchased 
by the infliction of suffering and distress, is a virtue 
to which few of us can pretend; and happy are they 
whose lot it is, not to be compelled to exercise it, and 
choose between the toleration of despotism and its 
redress by revolutionary violence. Although a fal- 
lible, it is not altogether an ill rule, which decides 
upon the motives of mankind by reference to the 
tendency of their conduct; and the apology of the 
unhappy persons whose fearful energy saved the re- 
yolution is, that so it did. 

With the exception of only Mirabeau, the con- 
ductors of the revolution, from first to last, were 
men of integrity, entertaining no sordid purpose; 
their only motive, revolutionary zeal. They gained 
nothing for themselves but the triumph of their 
principles, and had proposed no more, 
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It is fit that those who can call contentment, that 
which is but the fearful obedience of slavery; and 

at peace, which is but the stillness of ruin; ready 
at all times to empty their lacrymatories into the urn 
of the abettors of tyranny and the victims of reme- 
dial revolution, but unprovided with sympathy for 
the numbers who withered in the waste of tyranny, 
perished, vindicating in the field their country’s 
liberty and rights, or had through ages been con- 
sumed in the wars of ambition, should interestedly 
mourn over the successful inspirations of those who 
first taught their countrymen to understand, and the 
pregnant services of those whose revolutionary 
energy did afterwards redress, their degradation, and 
dishonor, and calumniate these benefactors. — Their 
country owes them altars. ae 


# 





CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
Of Revolutionary Conspiracies. 


Or the expedient of revolutionary conspiracy, I 
shall first explain the principle, and then its liability 
to miscarriage, and the means by which that liability 
is to be encountered or enforced. 

First. A government of which the existence, or 
its character from which the disaffection proceeds, 
depend upon the existence of some certain person, 
admits, of course, of abolition or qualification through 
his death; which being accomplished, the govern- 
ment, or its offensive character, ceases at once. 

It is, in general, only when a revolutionary enter- 
prise admits of accomplishment through the death 
of some single person, that it admits of execution 
through the agency of a single person. 
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In the course of the consideration which I shall 
hereafter bestow upon the subject, “ Of the execution 
and counteraction of the revolutionary enterprise 
through the means of assassination,” the cases in 
which a revolutionary enterprise admits of accom- 
plishment by means of it, will be explained. 

Yo the execution df a révolutionary enterprise to 
be achieved by the co-operation of numbers, a pre- 
vious intelligence among them is necessary ; and 
this, again, is to be the effect of a certain solicita- 
tion and negotiation. It is this solicitation, negotia- 
tion and intelligence which are to be understood by 
a conspiracy. 

SECONDLY. The means in virtue of which a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy is liable to muscarry, are those 
of Prevention and Discovery: prevention before its 
inception, and discovery afterwards. 

Of governments sensible of the existence of dis- 
affection of a character to justify the apprehension 
of revolutionary enterprise, the familiar expedient is, 
the secret Arrest of the chiefs of the disaffected ; the 
effect of which is, that, separated from each other, 
the conversion of their disaffection into revolutionary 
enterprise is prevented. 

To prevent the conversion into revolutionary en- 
terprise of the disaffection proceeding from foreign 
government, the removal of the chiefs of the disaf- 
fected from the subject country to the dominant, is 
an ordinary expedient. 

Accordingly, the Romans, to prevent the conver- 
sion of the disaffection entertained on the part of the 
Achzans towards their government of Greece, re- 
moved as many as a thousand of the more influential 
citizens to Rome. The same policy was observed by 
the sultan Orcan the First, on his conquest of 
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Thrace; by Mahomet the Fourth, on his conquest of 
Podolia; John Basilovitch, on his conquest .of Novo- 
gorod; and has likewise been, at different times, by 
the Russian government, towards the Poles. It was 
recommended by the governor of Massachusets to 
the British government, towards the commencement 
of the revolutionary contest i. which was establish- 
ed the independence of the United States of America. 

Similar, in ifs principle, te this policy was that 
observed by Castruccio Casiracani, whose career and 
character have found an historian and apologist in 
Machiavel. He combated the disaffection entertained 
towards his government by the people of Lucca, by 
the impoverishment and oppression of the influential 
citizens. 


It is most commonly the case that, during. the. ; 


process of the conspiracy, the means of the. digaf-.' 
fected are inferior to those of the government; so 
that, upon the present discovery of the conspiracy, it 
would be in the power of the government to over- 
whelm it: for which reason, it is necessary to its 
success, that it be so conducted as to elude the no- 
tice of the government. 

A revolutionary conspiracy is liable to discovery 
and disappointment from sia causes ; Treachery, 
Favor, Iricaution, Anxiety, Accident, and Adverse 
Curiosity : and these suggest the policy to be ob- 
served thé conduct of it. 

I shall review these several causes, in the order in 
which they have been specified. 

First. Treacherous discovery is such as is disho- 
nestly made by an admitted party or privy to the 
conspiracy. 

Against this hazard security is to be sought in, 
first, confining admission to the secret, to such only 
{is are, in some mode, to co-operate in the execution 
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of the enterprise; for the whole effect of the admis- 
sion of others to a gratuitous acquaintance with it 
would be to hazard discovery without corresponding 
advantage ; secondly, the engagement of no more of 
these even than are sufficient to the accomplishment 
of the enterprise; for, as the more confined the de- 
pository of a secret, the*less, of course, is the hazard 
of exposure; so the more enlarged that depository, 
the greater is that hazard; and thirdly, the selec- 
tion, to this extent, of such whose interest in the | 
success of the enterprise is superior to the advantage 
to be expected from betraying it. 

The second and third positions require some com- 
ment; the first none. 

It is to be again observed, that the purpose of re- 
volution is not anarchy, but the substitution of ano- 
ther government. Sometimes the act by which the 
existing government has been abolished has in- 
volved, at the same time, the substitution of that 
which was desired, The assassination of Edward the 
Second of England, for instance, induced the desired 
government of his son; who, on his death, became 
entitled to succeed him; but sometimes, on the other 
hand, after the abolition of the existing government, 
the substitution of that which was desired has still 
remained to be accomplished. After the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the government of the Decemvirs 
was to be established; and after the death of Julius 
Cesar, the authority of the senate still remained to 
be vindicated against Octavius and the Julian party. 

Although fewer may be sufficient to the abolition 
of the existing government, yet may a larger num- 
ber be requisite to the substitution of another; and, 
indeed, it is this necessity which commonly exacts the 
numbers admitted into revolutionary conspiracies. 

As many as two hundred Portuguese nobles are 
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represented to have joimed in that which placed the 
Duke of Braganza on the throne of their country ; 
and, although fewer would have been sufficient to 
have destroyed the Spanish viceroy and his guards, 
yet was a co-operation so extensive material to the 
establishment of the succeeding government. 

in like manner, to the conspiracy for the transfer 
of the crown of Louis the Eleventh of France to the 
head of Philip “the good,” Duke of Burgundy, in 
which originated the rebellion under the conduct of 
his son, the Count of Charlerois, as many as five 
hundred are stated to have been admitted. 

The advantage to be cxpected from the treacherous 
discovery of the conspiracy, is commonly, a pecuniary 
reward. ‘The interest of the conspirator in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise may be either venal or senti- 
mental. ‘The disaffected whose purpose in his disaf- 
fection is merely venal is liable to betray the conspi- 
racy; and in proportion to his pecuniary distress 
is this llabiaty; for, while the advantage to be ex- 
pected from the success of the revolutionary enter- 
prise is contingent and attainable in future, the re- 
ward to be expected from the government is certain 
and presently attamable; and, therefore, better qua- 
lined to satisfy his revolutionary purpose. It is for 
this reason, that conspiracies proceeding from merely 
venal disafiection never succeed; and that he who is 
lable to the entertainment of venal motives to his 
disaffection should not be admitted to a conspiracy 
proceeding from that which is of the sentimental 
character. | 

The conspiracy of Catiline was of the former 
nature ; and Curius accepted a bribe from Tully ; 
and others of the conspirators, it is probable, would 
have been ready to have supplied the same informa- 
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But what pecuniary advantage could have satistied 
the impassioned purpose of Brutus and Cassius, or 
supplanted from the bosoms of its supporters the 
cause of American freedom: When the King’s 
commissioners solicited the honesty of General Reid 
with the offer of ten thousand pounds, and liberty to 
choose for himself among the offices of the govern- 
ment, “I am not worth purchasing; but, such as I 
am, the King of Great Britain is not ,rich enough to 
buy me,” was his withering answer to the low pro- 
posal. 

In 1618, the court of Spain having projected the 
abolition of the government of Venice, committed to 
the Marquis of Bedmar, its ambassador to that state, 
the execution of it; who engaged in the enterprise 
certain French mercenaries, who, having served in 
the wars of Venice, were dissatisfied with the rate 
aceording to which their services had been requited. 
Among these persons was Antoine Jaffier, who, in 
expectation of a reward, impeached his accomplices 
to the government, by whom himself and the rest of 
the conspirators, to the number, it is represented, of 
about two hundred, were executed. This conduct, 
among men whose motives to their disaffection’ was 
of this venal character, is nothing wonderful. 

When Robert Bruce had projected the assertion of 
the national independence of Scotland against Ed- 
ward the Hirst of England, he solicited the support 
to his enterprise of the powerful family of Comyn; 
the chief of which, John Comyn, preferred, as well as 
Bruce himself, a claim to the Scottish sceptre. At 
an interview between Bruce and Comyn, where the 
terms on which this service was to be rendered were 
negotiated, the latter enquired, which of the two, in 
the event of their success, was to enjoy the govern- 
ment; to which the answer of Bruce was, a proposal 
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_that-either Comyn should leave it to him, taking, in 
satisfaction of his own claim, the estates of Bruce : 
or, vice versa, resign to him his own estates, and 
accede to the government in lieu of them. When 
it is understod that the former alternative was that 
which was accepted by Comyn, it can excite no sur- 
prise, that, on the person of a messenger despatched 
by him to the court of Edward, was found by Bruce 
full proof of his treacherous correspondence with it. 
To.a man capable of this venal bargain, the object 
of it (the acquisition of Bruce’s estates) must have 
appeared to have admitted of being more certainly 
and cheaply accomplished by the method of trea- 
chery, confiscation, and reward, than through the 
dangers and sacrifices of rebellion. 

After the execution of the pensionary Barnevelt, 
at the instance of Prince Maurice of Orange, a con- 
spiracy was entered into by his sons, and eight other 
persons, among whom was Henry Slatius, an Armi- 
nian preacher, for the assassination of the prince. 
The prince was an intolerant enemy of the Arminian 
sect ; and the entertainment of its religion, then lately 
interdicted by the synod of Dort, on the part of 
Barneyelt, had been the means of procuring the 
death of that awfully honest, and, for his own sake, 
too generous, man. None of the conspirators being 
disposed to put his hand to the highly provoked, yet 
still repulsive, deed, slatius engaged to procure it 
to be accomplished by some among his religious 
followers of whose devotion he could assure himself. 
Accordingly, he succeeded in procuring ten of them, 
of the class of labourers and sailors, in consideration 
of large pecuniary rewards, to lend themselves to 
this service. From such motives the consequence 
to be expected followed in its natural order. On the 
succeeding morning two of the ten reHNotane marca, 
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naries proceeded to justify the insane confidence re- 
posed in them, and earn the wages of treachery ; 
when they had the mortification to learn that the 
superior diligence of four others of them had fore- 
stalled their purpose. 

The hopes of Reynolds, from the success of the 
revolutionory enterprise in Jreland, in the year 1798, 
were nothing more than the relief of his severe dis- 
tress by the method of revolutionary spoliation; and 
to the attainment of this object he chose the readier 
expedient of treachery: his safety-loving soul pre- 
ferring the greetings of Dublin Castle to the chal- 
lenge of Bellona on the hills of Glendalough. 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi, formerly mentioned,* 
was of the sentimental kind; the purpose of the con- 
spirators being, to revenge the indignities practised 
by the government towards an exalted family. Ac- 
cordingly, although it would appear, from the num- 
bers who, on their part, fell atthe time of the at- 
tempt, and were executed afterwards, that as many 
as three hundred persons were privy to it, and the 
execution of it had besides been, on two occasions, 
disappointed, yet was the secret undisturbed. 

Sometimes the purpose of a conspirator, in his 
disaffection, has been (as we are informed by Sallust, 
was, together with their pecuniary distress, the mo- 
tive of many of the associates in the conspiracy of 
Catiline) to procure, through the abolition of the 
government, exemption from the consequences of his 
crimes already committed; and the advantage to be 
expected from the treacherous discovery of the con- 
spiracy, the pardon of the government. He whose 
disaffection is of this character is hable to betray 
the conspiracy; for, while the advantage to be ex- 
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pected from the success of the revolutionary enter- 
prise is contingent, that which is to be expected from 
the government is certain, 

The conspiracy called “The Rychouse Plot,” for 
the assassination of Charles the Second of England, 
was discovered by Keiling, in the expectation of 
receiving pardon of a crime of which he stood im- 
peached. 

Of the motives to treachery of the description 
under consideration, there is none more common 
than the fear of being forestalled in treachery by 
some fellow-conspirator ; and many have been the 
instances of the miscarriage of revolutionary enter- 
prise through this cause. “Concern for impunity 
has always been the stumbling block of revolutionary 
enterprise,” (magnis conatibus) was observed by Ta - 
citus seventeen hundred years ago. 

Second, However eminently interested in the de- 
struction of the goV¥ernment may be a conspirator, 
yet may he entertain a special friendship towards, 
and interest in the personal security of, some par- 
ticular member of it; and, in order to exempt him 
from the general destruction, discover to him the 
secret of the conspiracy; and he, in turn, impart his 
information to the rest of the government, and the 
conspiracy be disappointed. 

The discovery of the conspiracy for the destruc- 
tion of the English parliament, under the reign of 
James the First, was the joint effect of favour of this 
description, and the incaution common to exulting 
enthusiasm. A familiar friend of one of the conspi- 
rators, Sir Henry Percy, was Lord Monteagle. Very 
shortly before the meeting of that body, this noble- 
man, whose attendance at it was expected by Sir 
Henry, received an anonymous letter from him, in 
these terms: “ My lord, Stay away from this parlia- 
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ment; for God and man have concurred to punish 
the wickedness of the times. And think not lightly 
of this advertisement; but retire yourself into your 
country, where you may expect the event In safety : 
for, ‘though there be no appearance of any stir, yet, 
I say, they shall receive a terrible blow this parlia- 
ment, and yet they shall not see who hurts them. 
This counsel is not to be contemned; because it 
may do you good, and can do you no harm; for the 
danger is past as soon as you have burnt this letter.” 
Less than this, by the amount of all the enthusiastic 
prate contained in it, had been sufficient; but fortu- 
nately, the writer's enthusiasm, exulting in the pro- 
spect of the religious ravage so soon to take place, 
would not suffer him to forbear from telling the 
objects, the motives, the very time, and almost the 
manner, of the execution of the conspiracy. The 
receiver of the letter communicated it to the govern- 
ment, who, by an apt construction of these hints, 
were conducted to the scene of revolutionary prepa- 
ration. 

He who is known or suspected to entertain friend- 
ship towards a member of the government, should 
not be admitted to a conspiracy against it. 

Third. However eminently interested likewise in 
the success of the enterprise, and faithfully disposed 
a conspirator may be, yet may he be liable, through 
mere incaution, to discover the secret which his prin- 
ciples would have preserved. 

I shall show the variety of modes in which this in- 
caution has, at different times, exhibited itself. 

Sometimes it has exhibited itself in compliance 
with the curiosity or importunity of the conspirator’s 
wife or mistress; and the instances of conspiracies 
brought to ruin through this mean are numerous. 
The process ordinarily is, that the conspirator be- 
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comes unusually thoughtful and moody, and some- 
times even restless and agitated. This change of his’ 
behaviour excites the curiosity or concern of his 
wife or mistress; she importunes him to reveal the 
cause; and, thinking he can confide in her, he, 
under the usual injunction and promise of the strict- 
est secrecy, reveals it. 

William the First of -England having refused his 
consent to the marriage of the Karl of East Anglia 
with the sister of the Earl of Hereford; the Earl of 
East Anglia took the opportunity afforded by the 
king’s absence m Normandy, to solemnise it. Fear- 
ing the resentment of the king, as well as resenting, 
on their part, the indignity supposed to be involved 
in the refusal, the two earls proposed to the com- 
pany invited to the celebration of the marriage, 
among whom was the Earl of Northampton, a noble- 
man of great influence, married to the king’s niece, 
to engage in a corispiracy for the abolition of the 
king’s governinent ; to which, with the exception of 
this nobleman, they all consented; he, however, pro- 
mising to keep the secret of their proceedings. 
Afterwards, nevertheless, he communicated it to his 
wife, who discovered it to her uncle ; and, in the end, 
the Earl of Northampton was, for his share in the 
proceedings, executed, 

In the course of the rebellion which occurred in 
Scotland in the year 1715, there was a conspiracy for 
the purpose of surprising the castle of Edinburgh. 
During the day previous to the night in which the 
enterprise was to have been executed one of the 
conspirators discovered it to his brother; he exhibit- 
ing unusual thoughtfulness and melancholy, which 
his wife observed, was importuned by her to declare 
the cause ; and he, under the injunction and promise 
before described, did so; upon which the affectionate — 
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creature, with the view of saving her husband’s bro- 
ther by the discovery of the measure, bustled off 
with the whole story to a magistrate ; and thus was 
the enterprise disappointed. 

The manner in which Catiline’s conspiracy became 
known to Cicefo is explained by Sallust. Q. Curius, 
one of .the fifteen chiefs of that conspiracy, “ auda- 
cious and vainglorious,” had long been the paramour 
of Fulvia, a lady of rank. The conspirators were, as 
it has been already intimated, men of ruined fortunes, 
and the reparation of them by the means of revolution- 
ary spoliation was among the motives to their enter- 
prise. Curius having, on one occasion, found him- 
self a less welcome visitor to his mistress than usual, 
on account of his incapacity to exercise towards her 
his former munificence, began to woo her to the 
indulgence of Ins desires by making her the most 
lavish promises, {“‘maria montes que polliceri ccepit,”’) 
and then, by turns, to terrify her with his drawn 
sword, and altogether to conduct himself in a 
strangely moody manner. At length he explained 
to her his title to this new self-importance, and the 
means by which his promises were to become realised. 
After he had withdrawn Fulvia began to talk fami- 
liavly of the affair to all who came in her way, At 
last, the news reaching Cicero, who had lately been 
elected to the consulate, he procured Curius, through 
the solicitation of Fulvia, whose services he had en- 
gaged with a bribe, to discover the whole project ; 
and thus was he enabled to take those precautions 
which disappointed its execution. 

lt was in contemplation of the ability of his se- 
crets to discovery from this cause, that Frederie the 
Great adopted the policy of excluding from the num- 
ber of lis secretaries, married men. 
From the cases of this class there is one memorable 
. ~ 
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exception. Portia was, by Marcus Brutus, entrusted 
with the secret of the conspiracy for the assassination 
of Julius Ceesar, and she preserved it: but, many as 
are the women susceptible of the tender heroism and 
self-devotion which affection prompts, few is the 
number formed to gaze with constancy upon a hus- 
band’s peril, and touch the altitude of unflinching 
stoicism attained by Cato’s child, and the wife ap- 
proved by Brutus. 

Sometimes this incaution has been exhibited in the 
suspicious character of the preparations made for the 
execution of the euterprise. 

Somewhat similar to that of Curius was the cha- 
racter of Flavius Scevinus, through whose incau- 
tion was discovered the conspiracy for the assas- 
sination of Nero, formerly mentioned.* On the 
day before that appointed for the execution of the 
enterprise, Sce¥inus delivered to his freedman Mi- 
lichus, the dagger with which he designed to perform 
his part in it, with directions to accurately sharpen 
it. Afterwards, in the course of the day, he exe- 
cuted his will, bestowed on some of his slaves their 
liberty and pecuniary donations, entertained at his 
table a larger number of guests than usual, himself 
exhibiting, in the midst of discourse studiously gay, 
a thoughtful and troubled aspect; and, as the end of 
all, directed Milichus to provide bandages. This 
man afterwards reported to his wife the oceurrences 
of the day ; and the conclusion which their delibera- 
tions presented them with was, first, that some dan- 
gerous attempt at assassination was contemplated by 
their master; and secondly, that the object of it 
could be no other than the emperor; to whom, it 
was the wife’s advice to her husband to diseover the 
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case; arguing, “ that, among the number of freed- 
men and slaves who. had been the observers of the 
Same occurrences, the silence of one could not pre- 
vent discovery ; while the reward would he his whose 
prudence forestalled the rest.” Persuaded by this, 
Milichus, at day-break, proceeded into the presence 
of the emperor, and discovered to him his SUSPICIONS ; 
and upon Scevinus and some others being brought 
before the emperor and his ministers, these country- 
men of Regulus made haste to earn indemnity for 
themselves by their eager impeachment of their pa- 
rents, relatives, and friends: the only honourable 
exception from this general baseness bemg Epicharis, 
who is represented by the historian to have been an 
obseure, if not ignominious, woman, whom the em- 
peror ordered to be “torn to pieces with the in- 
struments of torture.” “ But,” continges the histo. 
rian, “neither blows, nor fire, nor all that the rage 
of her tormentors, irritated at being foiled by the 
fortitude of a woman, could devise, were sufficient Jo 
force from her a discovery of her accomplices ; and 
thus ended in disappointment the first day’s examina- 
tion. When, ona succeeding day, shewas reconducted 
in a chair (for, from the dislocation of her limbs, 
she was unable to stand) to a renewal of her suffer. 
ings, having, with the ligature taken from her breast, 
formed a noose, and fastened it to the back of the 
chair, she introduced into it her neck, and, leaning 
upon it with all her weight, extinguished her small 
remains of life. The more honourable does the con- 
duct of this woman, of servile extraction too, who 
ould be found, for the protection of Strangers almost 
unknown to her, enduring such an extremity of pain, 
appear, when viewed in contrast with that of the 
men, the freemen, some ef them of even the eques- 
trian and senatorial order, who could, untouched 
Tr 
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with the instruments of torture, betray to destruc 
tion their dearest relatives.”* 

Of the complicated indiscretion of Scevinus it was 
a part, that the dagger mentioned to have been deli- 
vered to the care of Milichus was one which he had 
been at the pains of abstracting from the temple of 
“ Safety,” or, as it was by others represented, of 
* Fortune; as if no ordinary weapon had been 
worthy of his enterprise; and this, says the histo- 
rian, “ he wore, as though it were dedicated to some 
important achievement. 

It is remarkable, that the moody humour which 
produced this prompted a congenial extravagance in 
the reign of Elizabeth of England. Among the ever- 
lasting conspiracies of the Roman Catholics for the 
abolition of the government of this princess, was that 
projected by, and distinguished with the name of, An- 
thony Babington ; whose inflated enthusiasm could 
not be contented without a picture containing a por- 
trait of himself surrounded by those of six of his as- 
sociates, and a legend indicating that the originals 
were, like the dagger of Scevinus, destined to some 
important service. This tribute of respect to their 
own zeal, which would have been, under any cireum- 
stances, idle and incautious, was, on the part of any 
of the members of a body whose lives were passed 
under the unfailing scrutiny of the spies of Wal- 
singham, absolute rashmess. 


* Tac, Ann, XV. 48—57. Parallel to this example of con- 
stancy was that of Quintilia, an actress, who, privy to the con- 
spiracy for the assassination of Caligula, formerly mentioned,* 
retained the secret under the tortures of Epicharis; and, on her 
way to the scene of her sufferings, trod on the foot of one of the 
conspirators, to stguify to him and lis associates her resolution 
to do so. . 
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Fourth. Among the causes described, from which 
a revolutionary conspiracy is liable to discovery and 
disappointment, the fourth was Anxiety. 


‘¢ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, ali the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection.” * 


How true to nature is this, we shall presently have 
an opportunity of observing. 

An intensely interesting secret of any kind is liable 
to induce oppression and anxiety in the mind which 
entertains it; the pertinent method of relief from 
which is, the communication of it. When, therefore, 
the mind of the conspirator labours with an object of 
interest so intense as revolutionary enterprise, he is 
eminently liable to solicit relief by this method. 

After their expulsion, the Tarquins made many at- 
tempts to effect their restoration. One of these was 
the formation (through the agency of certain emis-~ 
saries whom they procured to be smuggled into Rome 
in the train of the Latine ambassadors) of a conspi- 
racy among the slaves and debtors, (from legal 
wretchedness the necessary enemies of every govern- 
ment, and the unfailing allies of every revolutionary 
project which seemed to promise to that wretched- 
ness relief,) for the destruction of the senate and sur- 
render of the city. Shortly, however, before the 
time appointed for the execution of the enterprise, 
the minds of Publius and Marcus, two of these emis- 
saries, becoming, through their anxiety, disquieted 
with “phantasmata and hideous dreams,” they had 
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recourse to a diviner; and, mtinidated by Ins an- 
swer, discovered the conspiracy to one of the consuls, 
by whom the conspirators were executed. 

Among the numerous enemies provided for Queen 
Elizabeth by the intolerance of the Church of Roie, 
none was ever more dangerous than Parry. He was 
a doctor of laws of some reputation; and being, at 
the same time, a professed Protestant, was trusted 
with frequent opportunities of access to the queen. 
In the enjoyment of this facility, he became a secret 
convert to this church, and formed the design of sa- 
erificing her, by the method of assassination, to its 
resentment. Armed for the execution of his en- 
terprise, he had several times been admitted into 
the queen’s presence as formerly; but his resolution 
happily failing, he had left it unaccomplished. Un- 
able to endure the distress of mind elicited by this 
conflict of “the genius and the mortal instruments,” 
he solicited relicf by disburdening the secret to one 
Neville, who communicated it to the government ; 
and the doctor’s religious zeal was requited, and his 
deficient taciturnity explained to him, by the axe. 

Of most men the conversation is apt to derive some 
colour from their studies or pursuits; and, as Achilles 
betrayed his sex by the selection of the sword from 
among the pedlery of Ulysses, so does a man’s con- 
versation qualify an observer to form, in some cases 
a, certain, and in others, a general, notion of his dis- 
tinguishing studies or pursuits. When, therefore, 
the mind of the conspirator labours with an object of 
such anxious interest as revolutionary enterprise, he 
is eminently hable, in his conversation with those 
with whom he is familiar, to shed more or less intel- 
ligible hints of it. 

Among the conspiracies for the abolition or coer- 
cion of the governments of Elizabeth and James the 
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First of England in which the Roman Catholies en- 
gaged, was one, in the year 1603, in which one An- 
thony Copley had some inferior share. Shortly be- 
fore the time appointed for the execution of the en- 
terprise, this man, when about to leave home, his 
head full of the project, said to one of his sisters, 
“I am going to leave you for a long time, and per- 
haps shall never see you more; for | am determined 
to die, or strike a remarkable stroke for the good of 
the country.” After his departure the sister com- 
municated what had passed to her husband, and he, 
in turn, discovered it to the government. 

The nature of the two causes last reviewed sug- 
gests, that, against the hazard of miscarriage from 
them, security is to be sought through some of the 
means through which is security against that of 
treachery ; namely, confining admission to the se- 
eret to such only as are, in some mode, to co-operate 
in the execution of the enterprise, and the engage- 
ment of no more of these than are sufficient for its 
accomplishment ; and further, the exclusion from the 
conspiracy of such as are obnoxious to any of the 
modes of incaution or anxiety deseribed. 

Fifth, However secure, tn other respects, be a 
conspiracy, yet still itis Hable, in common with the 
rest of human affairs, to be disconcerted by Accidents 
unfavourable to its success. 7 

Sallust, in his History of the Jugurthine War, re- 
lates an instance of this deseription. Bomilcar and 
Nabdalsa, generals in the service of Jugurtha, King 
of Numidia, had formed the enterprise of delivermg 
him into the hands of the Romans; but, at the day 
appointed for its execution, Nabdalsa had become in- 
timidated, and was absent. Bomilcar thereupon 
despatched to him a letter claiming the fulfilment of 
his engagement, which was received by Nabdalsa 
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while in bed: who, having read it, left it on his pillow 

and fell asleep. His secretary having heard of the 
delivery of the letter, and supposing that his services 
relatively to it might be required, proceeded to Nab- 
dalsa’s tent, and took and read the letter, and then 
repaired to Jugurtha, and communicated it to him. 

A casualty of a somewhat similar description is 
represented to have served to prolong the life of 
Charlemagne. A conspiracy having been entered into 
by his son Pepin and others for the assassination of 
this prince, the conspirators assembled to concert their 
future measures in what they considered to be an 
empty church. It happened, however, that a priest 
was asleep in a sequestered part of it; who, being 
awakened by their entrance, had, nevertheless, the 
presence of mind to remain still and unobserved. In 
this situation, he became acquainted with their in- 
tentions; and, when he thought himself at liberty, 
proceeded to Charlemagne and communicated his 
discoveries. 

This hability to disappointment through accidents 
is @ reason why the proceedings of the conspiracy 
should be despatched as promptly as possible; and 
particularly that, the enterprise having been formed, 
the execution of it be not delayed. The less the 
proceedings of the conspiracy be permitted to linger, 
the more contracted is the opportunity afforded to 
the wavering and recreancy of treachery, the errors 
of incaution, and generally, to the occurrence of 
whatever accidents are liable to supervene to disap- 
point procrastinated purpose. 

Seth. The adverse curiosity which has been repre- 
sented to be another among the causes from which 
accrues the liability to miscarriage of revolutionary 
conspiracies, is that of the government; exercised, 
personally by Dionysius of Syracuse, through the 
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medium of his “Har,” but, with that exception, 
through the employment of informers. When a go- 
vernment becomes suspicious of the existence of dis- 
affection of a character to justify the apprehension of 
revolutionary enterprise, this is its primary expe- 
dient for the counteraction of it. 

Political informers are distinguishable into two 
kinds ; those who, admitted parties or privies to the 
conspiracy, are already themselves acquainted with 
that of which information is to be solicited, and those 
who, not being acquainted with it, have first them- 
selves to learn that which they are afterwards to 
impart. 

They are these latter who are distinguished as 
“Spies; "’ and to informers of their description it is, 
that governments commonly have recourse. 

The liability of conspiracies to the treachery of 
those of the former kind, and the means through 
which seeurity against it is to be sought, have been 
explained. 

The spy, addressing himself to the discovery of a 
conspiracy, has his choice of three expedients ; first, 
to procure himself to be admitted a recognised party 
or privy to it; secondly, should this be impracticable, 
to solicit the treachery of sume one who is such; and 
thirdly, should neither of these be practicable, to col- 
lect whatever information the incaution of parties or 
privies may present to his diligence. 

The means by which the latter two of these expe- 
dients are to be prevented, are those already specitied 
by which the opposite qualities of fidelity and pru- 
dence on the part of the admitted parties and privies 
to the conspiracy are to be secured. 

The practicability of .the first expedient, the 
chance, in other words, of any emissary of the £0- 
vernment obtaining admission to the conspiracy, 
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must depend on the character of the disaffection. 
The chance, for instance, of such facility, among the 
participators in the cause approved by Marcus 
Grutus, must have been none; while relatively to a 
cause so wild, and followers so unprincipled, as those 
of Catiline, the hope would be better justified. 

Should such be attainable, the spy commonly pre- 
ferred is, of course, one in the most forward state of 
qualification; namely, one between whom and a 
suspected conspirator some degree of acquaintance 
already subsists. The spies employed by that ac- 
complished spy-master Sir Francis Walsingham, by 
means of whom he succeeded in overreaching the 
different conspiracies of the Roman Catholics against 
the government of Elizabeth, were persons simulating 
their faith and enjoying their confidence. Of this 
description was Poly, who betrayed to him the con- 
spiracy of Babington. 

The process of the perfidious friend is, to begin 
with gently hinting his sympathv in the discontent 
which the conspirator is understood to entertain : this 
conciliates conversation, which ends in interest: this 
interest induces intercourse ; and that, in time, be- 
comes matured into confidence: the spy is initiated 
mto the conspiracy, and betrays it. 

[ shall refer to a somewhat primitive example of 
the practice of political espionage; for the purpose 
of evincing, not indeed its antiquity; for that is, nO 
doubt, coeval with political fear; but its congruity at 
ul times. itis one of the age of Tiberius. 

Lhis prince’s jealousy of the popularity of his ne- 
phew Germanicus had procured him to be poisoned : 
and naturally apprehending the resentment of his 
widow, the celcbrated Agrippina, and her family, Ti- 
berius continued to disparage and oppress them. 
Titlus Sabinus, a friend of Germanicus, was under- 
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stood to partake the resentment of his family. Accord- 
ingly, it became the object of Tiberius to bring him 
within the reach of the public executioner ; and to the 
attainment of this object, Latinius Latiaris, between 
whom and Sabinus a slight acquaintance subsisted, 
supplied his services. Latiaris commenced opera- 
tions with a visit to Sabinus; at which, after some 
conversation upon indifferent subjects, he took an 
opportunity to commend the fidelity of Sabinus, 
“who, unlike the rest of its friends, had not adhered 
to the family of Germanicus .in its prosperity, and 
deserted it in adversity ;” and concluded with express- 
ing his own respect for the memory of Germanicus, 
and sympathy in the sorrows of Agrippina. To this 
Sabinus added his own lamentations, and finally en- 
larged into accusations against the conduct of, not 
only Sejanus, but Tiberius as well. The confidential 
character of this conversation induced, on the part 
of Sabinus, a sentiment of friendship; and, from 
that time, Latiaris became his frequent companion, 
and the depository of his complaints. The mind of 
Sabinus being now considered sufficiently prepared 
for the catastrophe, Latiaris conducted him into a 
chamber of his house, above the roof of which he 
had previously secreted three of the descendants of 
those Romans whose generous enmity had surren- 
dered to Pyrrhus his physician ; and, as the historian 
has indignantly observed, of the senatorial order tuo, 
who overheard enough to satisfy the purpose of 
Tiberius, and Sabinus perished through their tes- 
timony. 

When a stranger is employed, the only difference 
is, that he has first, by address and intrigue, to intro- 
duce himself into the society of the conspirator ; 
and, having established himself in the position of 
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an acquaintance, to pursue the same route of trea- 
chery, 

The presence of a spy among a body of conspira- 
tors 1s to be detected by this infallible sien; the 
passing boldness of his conduct, and his impatient 
accusation of the pusillanimity and inaction of his 
fellows. This is the semblance of the unthinking 
zealot concealing the disciplined spy; and when the 
presence of such a one is suspected, the remedy is to, 
without loss of time, dissolve the conspiracy. 

In recourse to informers of the class of spies, there 
is this caution is to observed on the part of their em- 
ployers as well, The importance of the spy, and the 
estimation of his services, depend on his having se- 
crets to impart, and the character of those secrets. 
He who returns from his mission with none, or such 
only as are but of trifling character, is not to expect 
the same attention and eager acceptance as he who 
brings with him formidable news. {It is his policy, 
therefore, not to return empty-handed, as it were: 
but rather to pretend to have found that which does 
not exist, or vindicate his veracity by soliciting the 
conspiracy which he is afterwards to report. The 
relations of spies are, therefore, to be received with 
the scrupulous suspicion due to their character ; and 
(unless, indeed, the sinister policy hereafter de- 
seribed,* the solicitation of public danger, for the 
purpose of improving the power of the government, 
prevail) their authority restricted to the direct end 
of their employment. 


" Chap. VI. of this Part, 

+ Phe question of the justifiableness of recourse to the ser- 
vices of spies may be despatched in a few words. They are 
beings whom all mankind have agreed to abhor, beyond every 
other description of the abominable, This detestation extends 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Of the accidental. Conversion of Disaffection into Revolu- 
tionary Laterprise, 


AN unpopular government sits in the seat of Da- 
mocles, The first auspicious accident supervening 
on the disaffection entertained towards it is liable to 
convert, at once, that disaffection into revolutionary 
enterprise, and more than supply the place of preca- 
rious preparation. 


to the warlike spy as well ; for while hewhoshould have openly 
destroyed the genera] in his pavilion could claim to he treated 
as an honourable prisoner, the disguised collector of intelligence 
would be executed on the spot. 

The end, however, it is, which characterises the means: and 
they are justified or worthy of condemnation as itself is so. If 
the government be not such as to justify the revolutionary 
enterprise, then is recourse to the services of spies, if necessary 
to its counteraction, justifiable ; and, on the other hand, if it be 
such as to justify the revolutionary enterprise, then is recourse 
to means in themselves the most unobjectionable, for its support, 
unjustifiable ; and perhaps, indeed, of the employment of spies 
in the counteraction of a revolutionary enterprise formed against 
evil government, the guilt is lost in the absorbing crime of that 
evil government whieh has provoked the desire of its abolition, 
and rendered necessary recourse to such means for its su pport. 

Was it ever objected to the memory of Tully, that, availing 
himself of the treachery of Curius and Fulvia, he was enabled 
to disappoint the merely venal enterprise of Catiline and his 
accomplices; and what must have been the character of that 
magnanimity which could have persuaded him to reject their 
dishonest intellizence, and prefer to read the tale of the cONSpI- 
racy by the torch of war, and trust to compose the disorders of 
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I shall refer to some of the examples of this effi- 
cacy, which history supplies. 

The rape of Lucretia by the son of Tarquin super- 
vening upon the disaffection of the Romans towards 
the government of that family, provoked the enter- 
prise which was followed by its expulsion, and, with 
it, the abolition of the royal office. 

A similar attempt by Appius Claudius to sacrifice 
to his lust the daughter of Virginius, supervening 
upon the disaffection of the same people towards the 
government of the Decemvirs, provoked the enter- 
prise which indaced the fall of that government. 

Before his death Romulus had begun to usurp the 
authority of the senate; for which reason they had 
conceived a serious degree of jealousy and disaffection 
towards his government. At a review by this prince 
of his army, the senators being present, a storm dis- 
persed the soldiers, and he was left inthe company 
of the former; to whom the opportunity suggested 
the expedient of his destruction ; and we are informed 
that, having accomplished this, they represented 
that he had been translated to a place among the 
gods, 

The “ Sicilian Vespers” (the description by which 
wre commonly signified the massacre of the French, 


the republic by an appeal to its divided arms? Or who could 
have regretted that the intervention of a spy had arrested the 
arn of Ravaillac, and saved a benignant prince ? 

ft was only through recourse to the services of spies that Sir 
Francis Widsingham was able to disappoint the ever-renewing 
conspiracies of the Roman Catholics, and preserve the patriot 
government of Elizabeth; and the snecessor of Walsingham, 
under the suececding reien, had most culpably neglected his 
duty, when it was left to an aceident te discover the « Gunpow- 
der Dtot.” 
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and the abolition of the unpopular government of 
the Duke of Anjou in Sicily, in the year 1282) were 
the effect of an accident somewhat similar to those 
through which had been abolished, so many centu- 
ries before, the government of Rome. A young 
woman of Palermo proceeding, in the company of 
her lover, on her way to the celebration of their mar- 
riage, was met by a party of lrench soldiers, by one 
of whom she was lasciviously molested, ‘Phe relatives 
of the lovers present resenting this conduct, a quarrel 
succeeded; and the bells sounding at the time the 
usual summons to vespers, numbers of the people 
were in the streets, who, partaking the resentment of 
their countrymen, proceeded to a general insurrec- 
tion: in the course of which the French were mas- 
sacred, and the government was abolished. 

In the war which succeeded the death of the Em- 
peror Charies the Sixth of Austria, between the Aus- 
trians, in defence of the claim to the government of 
his daughter Maria Theresa, and France and Spain, 
in support of that of the house of Bourbon, termi- 
nated in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the 
state of Genoa, the ally of the latter, became, 
through conquest, subject to the government of the 
former. <A short time afterwards, some Austrian 
soldiers drawing a heavy picee of artillery through 
the streets, its weight burst a drain beneath the pave- 
ment, and it fell into the breach; and the soldicrs 
compelling some of the citizens to labour in the 
extrication of it, a quarrel occurred between them, 
in which others gradually joming on cach side, the 
contest proceeded to a general insurrection ; and the 
citizens posting themsclyes in the houses, discharged 
from their walis an attack so vigorous and _ perse- 
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city, and thercin effected the abolition of their Y0- 
vernment. 

The quarrel between Grisler and Tell was an acci- 
dent of a somewhat similar description. 

The attempt of a Spanish soldier to enforce from a 
peasant the payment of toll for a basket of pigeons 
exposed for sale in the market-place of Naples, su- 
pervening on the disaffection of the people towards 
the Spanish government, provoked the insurrection 
under Massaniello. 

In an accident precisely similar originated the 
revolt against the power of Nadir Shah, the Em- 
peror of Persia, and the memorable massacre of 
Delhi in which it was avenged. That prince having, 
in the year 1739, invaded Hindostan, and made 
himself master of Delhi, its capital, the disaffection « 
induced by this his usurpation of the government 
became additionally enforced by his exaction of an 
oppressive tribute from the citizens, and the super- 
vention of a famine. In this disposition of the peo- 
ple, a Persian soldier attempted to dispossess a citi- 
zen of a basket. of pigeons. From this quarrel of 
their countrymen proceeded a general contest be- 
tween the Delhians and Persians, in the course of 
which some two thousand of the latter were slain. 
On the morning of the next day the Persian emperor 
commanded a general massacre of the Delhians ; and, 
at the end of a few hours, Delhi saw as many, it is 
represented, as a liundred thousand of her people 
lying slaughtered in her streets. 

Tamerlane the Tartar having, on his invasion of 
Persia, received the submission of Ispahan, assessed 
a severe Gne upon the citizens, and invested it with 
a garrison. A little boy happening to be, one night, 
unconsciously beating atoy-drum for his entertain- 
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to assemble, Accordingly they did so, and continued 
to descant upon the hardship of this assessment, 
and kindred matters of complaint, until their resent- 
ment became so excited, as to produce an imsurrec- 
tion; in the course of which three thousand of the 
Tartars were destroyed. 

The insurrection against the government of 
Richard the Second of England, under the conduct of 
“ Wat” Tyler, originated in a quarrel between him- 
self and a tax-gatherer. Among the other measures 
of this unpopular government was the imposition of 
a poll-tax, to which, it seems, the youth of the age 
of puberty, namely, fourteen, were, in common with 
adults, liable. A tax-gatherer having presented. 
himself before Tyler, then at work at his forge, (he 
being a smith,) and demanded payment of the tax, 
as well on account of his daughter then standing 
by, as of himself, Tyler asserted her to be, on account 
of her youth, exempt from it. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the girl’s goodly growth impeached, in 
the judgment of the officer, his veracity ; and he was 
about to despatch his hands in quest of personal 
evidence of the girl’s liability, when her burly father, 
to whom this spectacle of official diligence admi- 
nistered no extravagant delight, saved him the 
trouble in an instant, by providing him with a knock 
on the head with his hammer, so solemn, as served to 
cashier him of his office and his life together. 

The conversion of the apron of the blacksmith 
Kawah into the royal standard of Persia, is repre- 
sented to have originated in similar revenge. 

The policy of the government and disaffected, in 
relation to this liability, varies as the capacity of the 
former to successfully vindicate its authority against 
san Tt 3a the nahev of a 2O- 
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vernment labouring under disaffection, and not in 
this condition, so to conduct itself as to prevent 
whatever accidents and irregularities may administer 

an opportunity for the conversion of it into revolu- 
tionary enterprise; and, inversely, it is that of the 
disaffected, to cultivate such accidents and irregula- 
rities. But if, on the other hand, the government be 
in this condition, it is its policy, by the cultivation of 
such accidents and irregularities, to solicit the pre- 
mature demonstration of the disaffection; and, of 
the disaffected, so to conduct themselves as to pre- 
vent such a demonstration. 


CHAPTER. THE SIXTH. 


Of the Prevention of the Conversion of Disaffection into 
Revolutionary Hnterprise, hy means of the solicitation or 
pretence of public Danger. 


Occasions of public danger qualify governments 
to usurp, or dispose their subjects to confer upon 
them, an increase of power. 

The doctrme proffered upon such occasions 1s, 
that governments adjusted to principles of popular 
liberty or popular power are qualified to be ad 
vantageous to their subjects only in ordinary times ; 
that the liberty of the people is the weakness of the 
government; the freer those, the weaker this; that, 
inversely, the stricter the subjection of the people, 
the greater the power of the government; and that, 
for the sake of the improvement of this power, and. 
qualifying the government to defend the state from 
the evils with which it is threatened, it is expedient 
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Of this doctrine, the validity was formally recog- 
nised in the practice of the Roman Republic; of 
which it was the custom, on occasions of extraordi- 
nary danger, either from hostile preparation abroad, 
or revolutionary enterprise at home, to commit to a 
dictator the protection of the Commonwealth, and 
subsidiarily invest him with absolute authority. In- 
formed with this power, Camillus was able to wrest 
the capitol from Brennus; Fabius, to roll back the 
legions of Hannibal; and Tully, to disappoint the 
enterprise of Catiline. 

We are taught too by history, that, although not 
formally recognised indeed, yet does this prudence 
or precipitancy equally obtain on occasions of public 
danger in every state. 

With the news of the disasters of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition in their ears, the Athenians were prevailed 
upon to permit their democratic government to be 
superseded by an oligarchy. | 

In like manner, it was after their defeat by the 
Genoese at the battle of Meloria, in the year 1284, 
that the Pisans appointed Count Ugolino dictator 
for ten years; and that, after their defeat by the 
Pisans at the battle of Lucca, in the year 1341, the 
people of Florence superseded their democratic go- 
vernment, by the appointment of Walter of Brienne, 
Duke of Athens, to the sovercignty of the state. — 

Public distress supervening on the contest between 
the “ Hats” and “ Caps” contributed to the abolition 
of the former democratic government of Sweden, 
and the establishment of monarchy. 

The familiar exhibition of this humour of mankind 
has hinted to governments labouring under disaffec- 
tion, the conversion of it into the means of adminis- 
tering a check to revolutionary enterprise. Aceord- 
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ingly, governments in that predicament have fre- 
quently found their emolument in the solicitation or 
pretence of public danger, and entitling themselves 
to the favorite remedy, an increase of power. 

For the enlarged continuance of the authority of 
the English parliament from three to seven years, 
formerly mentioned,* one of the reasons professed 
was, the dangerous condition of the government. 

The first instance of this dishonest expedient which 
history supplies, is the successful artifice of Pisistra- 
tus. Having conceived the project of usurping the 
democratic government of Athens instituted by Solon, 
and completed its foundation in purchased. popula- 
rity, when inauguration seemed ail that remained 
requisite to the perfection of his work, Solon him- 
self, after ten years of absence, returned to thwart 
his hopes. Upon this, Pisistratus, inflicting upon 
himself some wounds, repaired to the Market-place, 
and presented himself, stained with his blood, to the 
view of the people, envy of whose favor, he repre- 
sented to them, had been the cause of his wrongs. 
A. proposal was thereupon made, that he should be 
allowed a guard of fifty men for his protection, and 
acceded to with acclamation; Solon himself, although 
foreseeing and warning his countrymen of the dan- 
gerous nature of the concession, yet fearful of ap- 
pearing to approve the supposed assassin, but faintly 
resisting it; and Pisistratus, provided with these 
auxiliaries, became qualified to silence whatever sus- 
picions were entertained of the sinister character of 
his proceedings, and lost no time in boldly seizing 
that government which, before, he had been con- 
tented to solicit. 

It was under a similar pretence of danger of their 
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lives, that Dyonisius_the first King of Syracuse as- 
sumed a military guard of a thousand men, and that 
Gustavus the third of Sweden solicited his subjects 
to put it into his power to defend himself by the 
abolition of the authority of the Diet. 

The principle of the trick of Pisistratus was several 
times successfully practised by the different British 
ministries in power during the war waged for the 
restoration of the royal government in France, and 
some years after. Whenever they observed symp- 
toms of a gathering impatience for the correction of 
those abuses with which the administration of the 
public affairs was so thoroughly infected, and their 
majorities in parliament, and adherents without, seem, 
perhaps, to swerve in their habit of attachment, they 
would begin to stab themselves, not indeed with the 
trenchant steel of Pisistratus, but politic reports of 
plots, conspiracies, and tumultuous proceedings 
against the government, either non-existent or soli- 
cited by their own emissaries. Then would they 
present themselves to the astonished backsliders ; 
who, fearful of co-operating to enforce this supposed 
state of danger, suffered themselves to be calmed 
into another course of toleration and favor. 

These were, however, times in which “ paucl 
audebant, plures approbabant, et omnes omnia to- 
lerare volebant.” Let us take care that they never 
return. 

Dionysius Halicarnassius has reported* an instance 
of the practice of this sleight among the Romans, 
which, unsuccessful although it was, might neverthe- 
less, for its ceremonious effrontery, have done honor 
to the most accomplished adept in dissimulation of 
this nature among ourselves. 
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The law of a country is distinguishable into that 
portion of it which is understood by its “ Constitu- 
tion,” namely, that which determines the power to 
be enjoyed by the government, and, conversely, the 
duty of its subjects towards it, and that which de. 
termines the rights of its subjects relatively to each 
other. Until the year of Rome 291, no law of this 
latter description was in existence, or, at least, none 
capable of distinct recognition; but the rule of ad- 
judication in civil causes was, the discretion of the 
magistrate; and the judicial office being confined 
to the patrician order, it is not to be wondered at, if 
the suspicion entertained among the plebeians were 
just, that in causes in which a patrician happened to 
be one of the parties, and the other a plebeian, the 
discretion of the magistrate was to be found too fre- 
quently conforming itself to the interest of the pa- 
trician. To correct. this suspected obliquity, it was, 
in the year referred to, proposed by Terentius Arsa, 
a tribune of the people, that a code of laws to be 
observed in the future adjudication of causes should 
be digested and published. This innovation was, as 
might have been expected, earnestly resisted on the 
part of the patricians; and, when they seemed to be 
on the point of prevailing in their opposition, the 
tribunes proposed to themselves to render their ad- 
versaries unpopular, and secure the triumph of their 
own project, by procuring the exhibition of the scene 
about to be described. The tribunes sitting in their 
tribunal, surrounded by the people, a letter is deli- 
vered to them by a person unknown, who thereupon 
withdraws, The tribunes affect to peruse its con- 
certed contents with curiosity and agitation. The 
people contract in earnest their simulated solicitude. 
Silence is demanded, upon which Virginius, one of 
the tribunes, rises, and, with a portentous air and 
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measured delivery, announces how, for some time 
past, a vague suspicion had been entertained of 
the existence of a plot formed against themselves, 
and the authority of the people, with the particulars 
of which they had, however, been, until very lately, 
unable to acquaint themselves; but that, while sit- 
ting in that place, they had unexpectedly received 
the desired information, conveyed to them in the 
form of a letter, (the circumstance of the delivery of 
which they, the people, might probably have ob- 
served,) from some person who had chosen to conceal 
his name; but that they, the tribunes, had reason to 
credit the authenticity of the author's statement, 
corresponding, as in substance it did, with their 
own previous intelligence. He had already repre- 
sented that the object of the plot was the destruc- 
tion of themselves, the tribunes, to be succeeded by 
that of the authority of the people; and they, the 
people, would learn with perfect astonishment, that 
of a project so truly wicked, the patricians were the 
patrons and participators; that the means which 
they had chosen for the accomplishment of their 
diabolical purpose, was the invitation of the united 
forces of the Volsei and ®qui, those irreconcileable 
enemies of the Roman name, to present themselves, 
under the conduct of that infamous patrician Ceeso, 
whom they might remember to have lately fled from 
public justice, at the gates of the city; on the ap- 
pearance of whom his detestable confederates within 
were to surrender it into their hands. The harangue 
concluded, the people were disposed to consent to 
anything that might have been proposed to them; 
and almost ready, in the old Roman fashion, to call 
for “ faces et saxa;” had not the consul Claudius, 
instructed by his knowledge of this general policy 
to suspect imposture, untowardly interposing be- 
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tween the orator and his auditory, suggested the 
propriety of a previous inquiry into the truth of the 
alarming tale related in the letter, and the produc- 
tion and examination of the mysterious author and 
bearer of it, and accompanied this suggestion with. 
ridicule and raillery so pertinent and pregnant, as to 
have compelled the orater to retreat in confusion 
from the overwhelming derision of his late admirers. 

I have been tempted to dwell the longer upon this 
transaction, on account of its didactic character, and 
its amusing analogy to those proceedings of the 
same nature which were, on so many occasions 
during the period before specified, exhibited among 
ourselves: the same mysterious alarm, the same in- 
accessible testimony, the same accusation of unde- 
signated offenders; but different in this, that what 
among ourselves was successful, was, by the honesty 
and good sense of the Roman people, disappointed. 
Could we be persuaded to entertain the psychology 
of Pythagoras, we might, from the kindred style of 
their discourses, be disposed to conclude, that the 
principal actors in such scenes among ourselves had 
been informed with the very soul of Virginius. 

Of the disaffected the first business is, to prevent 
the exercise of this policy; and the second, to coun- 
teract its exercise, if exercised it happen to have 
been. 

To the former the mean is, to avoid all idle exhi- 
bition of resistance, and other occurrences which 
may serve to administer to the government a claim 
to increase its power. 

To the counteraction of this policy the mean is, 
to show, first, that whether true or false, genuine or 
spurious, the asserted danger has ceased; secondly, 
that although it have not, yet that the proposed in- 
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tion of it; thirdly, that equal or superior danger is 
involved in the measure of permitting the govern- 
ment to enlarge its power; and fourthly, to procure 

the exposure of the falsity or spuriousness of the as- 
- serted danger. 

Let us consider how far these methods were ob- 
served, or rather how far they were neglected, on 
the part of Solon; and whether a stricter observance 
of them might not have enabled him to have disap- 
pointed the policy of Pisistratus. 

Of neglecting the means of precluding the exercise 
of this policy, he is to be entirely acquitted. Who 
was to prevent Pisistratus from wounding himself, 
or another from proposing the allowance of a guard 
to him: Neither, credit being given to the tale of 
Pisistratus, could his personal danger be represented 
to have passed; for that which had been attempted 
once was capable of being attempted again; nor 
that the proposed allowance of the guard was unne- 
cessary to the counteraction of it. On the danger 
of yielding to the impulse of the occasion in any 
case, and that of permitting the innovation proposed 
in particular, Solon seems to have sufficiently en- 
larged., 

The only error in his conduct was, that he failed 
to have suspected the truth of the tale of Pisistratus. 
If the circumstances under which it was related had 
taught him to suspect, what his simplicity knew not 
how to doubt, the truth of this convenient tale, his 
policy would have been, to have complied with the 
popularity of Pisistratus by counterfeiting the most 
lively sympathy with his sufferings, and indignation 
towards the authors of them; and having thus qua- 
lified himself to be heard before an assembly com- 
posed of his adherents, proposed that, for the relief 
of public anxiety, and the pynishment of the of- 
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fenders, a report should be made by such the since- 
rity of whom could have been relied on, of the na- 
ture, number, and situation of his wounds, and the 
other circumstances of the outrage; and in this 
manner might an exposure of the spuriousness of 
his danger, and the sinister character of his proceed- 
ings, have been procured. 


PART THE THIRD. 


OF THE MEANS BY WHICH THE REVOLUTIONARY 
ENTERPRISE IS TO BE EXECUTED AND COUN- 
TERACTED. : 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE revolutionary enterprise is now to be sup- 
posed to have been formed; a determination to at- 
tempt the abolition of the government to have be- 
come contracted ; and the Revolution to be awaiting 
its final process, that of its Execution. 

Of the evecution of the revolution, the methods of 
the disaffected are these three, Confirmation, Conci- 
fiation, and Compulsion; the confirmation and en- 
couragement of its present adherents, the concilia- 
tion of additional, and the compulsion of its adver- 
saries: and the means to be employed are, of course, 
’ whatever is capable of conducing to the aecomplish- 
ment of these effects. 

Of compulsion, the method is twofold, intimida- 
tion, whereby, the mind being compelled, the body 
becomes so mediately ; and compulsion direct. 

Of the counteraction of the execution of the revo- 
lution, the methods and means are the same. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. — 


Of the Preparation for the Execution of the Revolution, and 
of the Counteraction of it. 


EVERY act, however unimportant its nature, re- 
mote or indirect its tendency, or covert its existence, 
done with a revolutionary purpose, is, in its ratio, 
an act in execution of the revolution; and, in the 
first act of this description does the execution of the 
revolution, strictly, commence. But the execution 
of revolutions, sooner or later, exhibits itself in 
an open attack upon the government; to which, 
all that precedes it may be considered as prepa- 
ratory, and itself to be the direct commencement 
of the execution of the revolution. The secret 
hiring and charging with gunpowder of the vaults 
beneath the houses of the English Parliament by 
the communicants in the enterprise of its destruc- 
tion, under the reign of James the First, were, 
strictly, as much revolutionary measures as the open 
attack would have been, (the contemplated explosion . 
of that body,) which was to have succeeded; but still 
preparatory to it. 

Here, and through what follows, the commencement 
of the execution of the revolution is to be understood 
to be, the first open attack upon the government; and, 
consequently, all that precedes it to be measures of 
preparation. 

It is most commonly the case, that, at the time of 
the formation of the revolutionary enterprise the 
means of the disaffected are inferior to those of the 
government; so that, upon the present exhibition of 
resistance, it would be in its ynower to overwhelm 
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such a case, must therefore be, to have, against the 
time of the commencement of the execution of the 
revolution, accumulated a sufficient power to qualify 
them to encounter the government successfully. 

This object at once suggests the pertinent policy 
or nature of the measures of revolutionary prepara- 
tion; namely, that they be qualified to elude the 
notice, mislead the judgment, effect the intimidation, 
or foil the counteraction of the government. 

[shall propose some examples of measures qua- 
lified to satisfy each of these particular desiderata ; 
premising only this general remark, namely, that the 
increase of the relative power of the disaffected 
admits of being effected, either by positive augmen- 
tation or the reduction of that of the government ; 
and that whatever measure is capable of either of 
these effects is advantageous; but of double emolu- 
ment, that which conduces, at once, to the diminu- 
tion of the power of the government, and the addi- 
tion of the amount withdrawn to that of the disaf- 
fected; as when the English house of commons, under 
the reign of Charles the First, withdrew from the court, 
and transferred to itself, the command of the army. 


Of measures qualified to elude the notice of the 

government, 

Among the measures of this description which 
have been employed, has been the secret Juxta- 
position of the instruments of personal destruc- 
tion; of which, the secret hiring and charging with 
gunpowder of the vaults beneath the houses of the 
English parliament by the communicants in the 
enterprise of its destruction, the secret introduction 
of a trunk full of arms into the palace of Prince 
Maurice of Orange, for the use of the conspirators 
who had engaged in the enterprise of the assassina- 
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tion of him and his adherents, and the disguised in- 
troduction of the “ Infernal Machine” into the route 
of Napoleon by those who had engaged in the enter- 
prise of his assassination, are examples; and a mul- 
titude of others might be adduced. 

‘These were, however, cases in which, as the 
method proposed for the abolition of the government 
was assassination, so was that of the preparation 
correspondently simple, and the means prepared but 
limited. I shall refer to a case in which the method 
of preparation was to be more critical, and the means 
prepared more extensive. 

Lo the execution of the enterprise which is to 
depend for its success on popular support, the most 
pertinent measure of preparation is, it is evident, the 
accumulation, against the time of the commence- 
ment of that execution, of as copious a stock as pos- 
sible of sound secondary disaffection. : 

By what means this is to be effected, so as to 
elude the notice of the government, I shall supply a 
notion, by reference to the example of the successful 
practice, in a case sufficiently embarrassing, of the 
patrons of the revolution in which was abolished the 
vovernment of Louis the Sixteenth of France. 

To the success of their proceeding these two prac- 
tical postulates were necessary; the one, that the 
government were objectionable, and the other, that 
it refused the correction of its imputed faults. These 
two postulates were enjoyed by the patrons of this 
revolution in ample measure ; the government being 
in its nature as antipedal to that public good which 
is, or ought to be, the end of the institution of poli- 
tical society, as any Hastern despotism; and equal 
to its other faults was its pertinacity in maintaining 
them. | 
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political vices, sat within the entrenchment of a 
thousand ancient prejudices and feudal delusions ; 
and it was by the dissipation of these, and the sub- 
stitution of just notions of political justice, that dis~ 
affection was to be conciliated. 

If those who had proposed to themselves the rege- 
neration of their country by the means of disaffec- 
tion, had so much mistaken their way as to have 
directly impeached the principles of the government, 
the answer to their speculations would have been 
communicated to them in the form of a “ lettre de 
cachet ;” and they would have been left to sigh out 
their existence within the confines of the Bastile, 
and their works to wither under the interdict of 
authoritative guilt.* They chose a subtler, safer, 
and therefore more effectual, method. 

The literary enemies of the government com- 
menced their work of conciliating disaffection with 
teaching, in a strain as uninvidious and abstractedly 
philosophical as that of the Republic of Plato, or the 
Utopia of More, the principles of political justice ; 
leaving the application of them to be made to, and in 
that application the condemnation to be secured of, 
the heterogeneous government of France; and their 
aim succeeded. The apprehension of the govern- 
ment lay undisturbed; and had it even perceived and 
resented the tendency of these doctrines, the effeet 


* The solicitude, in this respect, exhibited by Montesquieu, 
Helvetius, Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, Condorcet 
and the rest, is apparent. The first of these, for example, 
sensible of the dangers through which he stecrs his philoso- 
phic bark, ‘‘ Esprit des Lois,” while he proposes doctrines in- 
volving the condemnation of the government, has, in more 
places than one, studied to deprecate its jealousy, by professing 
his approbation of it. They may be compared with the builders 
of Jerusalem, who are represented to have prosecuted their 
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must have been, to have enforced the satire, and 
involved its own condemnation. : 

The spectacle, so novel, exhibited to Europe, of 
the civil war between Great Britain and her Ame- 
rican colonies, waged, not for any of the vulgar 
objects for which wars are ordinarily waged, but im 
vindication of disputed principles of government, 
had imparted an extraordinary interest to the whole 
subject of political government, and warmed into 
life, in France especially, a multitude of political 
students and polemics; and upon this genial dispo- 
sition of mind alighted the engaging doctrines of the 
enemies of the government. 

Accepted and entertained, they served, in their 
application, to form the nucleus of that disaffection 
which was in due season found to have become so 
vast and overwhelming. The government now began 
to perceive, or to perceive more clearly, the danger of 
its condition; but, labouring in the extremity of 
fiscal embarrassment, and disheartened by the fear of 
exasperating the existing disaffection, it was obliged 
to submit to see the former general, and apparently 
uninvidious, doctrines of the patrons of the revolu- 
tion enlarged into the direct impeachment of its prin- 
ciples and reprobation of its conduct; until, by the | 
time when the overture to the grand revolutionary 
drama which was to follow was heard in the 
symphony played between the roar of revolt and the 
Bastile’s rolling ruins, the patrons of the revolution 
had accumulated a store of disaffection co-extensive 
with all but the miserable retainers and dependents 
of the court, and the drivelling or depraved admirers 
of absolute government. : 

This overruling power, and the vindication of 
liberty and humanity, of which it was the means, wage 
the work then of the pen: and it is the voice of Jug- 
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tice, that hardly had it been more worthily.employed, 
or achieved greater services to mankind, even in the 
hand that bruised the triple crown.* 


* J shall negatively illustrate the policy which recommends 
it to disaffection to conceal from the government tts revolu- 
tionary purpose, by reference to a case of the present times. 
The Polish nation entertains the hope, that the conjuncture is to 
arrive, when it shall be able to rescind, by revolutionary means 
the dark transactions of 1772 and 1793, in virtue of which their 
country was dismembered, and to restore its identity and inde- 
pendence. With this, it is the custom of the patrons of its 
cause among the people of France and England, to invite to the 
public celebration of the anniversary of the last unsuccessful 
revolt against the government of Russta, the Polish exiles resi- 
dent in those countries; on which occasions it is the practice, to 
promulgate the disaffection of all parties In a manner the most 
unreserved and ostentatious. Now what is this anniversary 
display, but an anniversary warning to the government of the 
existence of national disaffection, and an anniversary appeal to 
its vigilance and jealousy ? 

In the next succeeding chapter are considered, what are the 
seasons auspicious to revolutionary enterprise. What shall 
eventually be the specific conjuncture auspicious to such an en- 
terprise in this case, must be left to conjecture: it can only be 
pronounced with certainty, that whenever it shall have accrued, 
these anniversary proceedings will be found to have had no 
share in the production of it. Of other projectors of the aboli- 
tion of foreign government by revolutionary means, the policy 
has been, by outward acquiescence to conciliate a sense of secu- 
rity and remission of precaution on the part of the dominant 
country. Far different, for instance, from that of these regene- 
ratora of Poland, was the wisdom of the patrons and conductors 
of the revolution in which was established the independence of 
the British Colonies in America. Under their management the 
Colonists continued to subscribe public protestations of devotion 
and loyalt} to the British power, while they were privately 
forging the arms that were to destroy it; and, if their cause 
were just, then was this feint justifiable as well. ‘* Dolus an 
virtus quis m hoste requirat?”” Deceit in war has, at all times, 
been practised; and it is among the evils of that state, that it 
seems to legalise this vice. Even in wars distinguished as 
‘* holy,” undertaken in vindication of Christianity, the pious 
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Governments commonly enjoy the command of a 
military force, which, in the case of an attempted 
revolution, it is important to the success of the en- 
terprise to conciliate or counteract. The considera- 
tion which will be, hereafter, bestowed upon the sub- 
ject, “Of the support of the Government to be ex- 
pected from its army, and of the counteraction of it,” 
will involve that of the means by which its defection 
is to be conciliated, and the means of counteraction 


have not serupled to employ the method of deceit. In the his- 
tory of the Crusades there is a story to this effect. A division 
of the army of the infidels having occasion to make a communi- 
eation to another division, employed for the purpose a earrier- 
pigeon. Between these two divisions lay the army of the Cra- 
saders, by which the bird was by some means intercepted in its 
passage alive, the despatch perused, and in its place substituted 
instructions, the effect of the observance of which was, that the 
division to which they were addressed was punctually exter- 
minated by its Christian deceivers. But if, instead of this po- 
licy, the American Colonists had preferred to vindicate their 
revolutionary wisdom by dining their disaffection at some tavern 
in New York or Philadelphia, their dessert had been served up 
to them in the importation of some thousands of British 
bayonets. 

The only justification of the policy of this practice capable of 
being alleged is, its effect in maintaining in readiness, against 
the time when it may be successfully exerted, the spirit of disaf- 
fection. But, whenever an opportunity shall have presented 
itself auspicious to the inception of revolutionary enterprise, it 
will be found sufficient, that History retains the record of the 
national wrongs, and human nature remains to pronounce its 
indignant comment upon them. 

But this impertmence will continue; and the safe patrons of 
the Polish cause, with motives as honourable as they can be, 
will proceed to dine defiance to the Russian government until 
they shall have learned, that, the infection having spread into 
quarters in which its existence is fatal, their share of the plea- 
sures of the irritating day has been dispensed to the inhabitants 
of Warsaw in the form of grape-shot from its towers: and then 
it will be thought about time for it to cease. 
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procured, so as to elude the notice of the govern- 
ment. 


Of Measures qualified to mislead the judgment of 
the government. 


In the case now treated, the government is supposed 
to be ignorant of even the fact constituting the revo- 
lutionary preparation. In that about to be treated, 
although acquainted with the fact, it is supposed to be 
misled in its judgment concerning the purpose of it. 

This error is to be, of course, the effect of some 
method of disguise employed by the disaffected; and 
what have been the different methods observed to 
this end, I proceed to explain. 

First. A government is never more liable to be 
misled in its judgment of the purpose of revolu- 
tionary preparation, than when the patron or con- 
ductor of the revolution happens to be a portion of 
it. Under the cover of its functions and authority, 
and the pretended exercise of them, this disaffected 
portion is able to proceed, unmolested, to the accom- 
plishment of its purpose. 

In the course of the next section of this chapter, 
in which are considered the measures qualified to in- 
timidate the government, some examples of revolu- 
tionary preparation of this description will be pro- 
posed. 

Second. Somewhat similar in principle is the mode 
of revolutionary preparation about to be described. 

In the times of feudal chivalry tournaments formed 
the favourite entertainment of the great. It was their 
custom, too, to fortify their dwellings, and maintain 
within them, and on their demesnes, a numerous 
body of warlike retainers, for their defence against 
each other, the coercion of their inferiors, and the 
occasional resistance of the crown. At these tour- 
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naments it was their custom, too, for the sake of dis- 
play, to be attended by their retainers. Whenever, 
therefore, a rebellion was projected among them, the 
method of preparation was, to announce a tourna- 
ment, and, under the pretence of it, collect their 
forces. The frequent exhibition of this abuse in 
England induced Henry the Third to procure from 
Pope Gregory the Ninth a bull interdicting the en- 
tertainment altogether. 

The Earl of Mar, the conductor of the rebellion 
against the government of George the First of Eng- 
land, in the year 1715, availed himself of a similar 
entertainment, to disguise his revolutionary prepara- 
tions. Among the Scottish gentry ‘“ Hunting- 
matches,” succeeded by a feast, were a favourite en- 
tertainment. For the purpose of procuring a conven- 
tion of the chiefs of the Jacobite party, and therein 
an opportunity of concerting, in conjunction with 
them, their revolutionary measures, he invited them 
to a hunting-match. 

The first confederacy formed for the resistance of 
the government of Philip the Second in the Nether-_ 
lands originated in the opportunity afforded by the 
attractions of a public ceremony, the marriage of the 
Prince of Parma, the son of the regent princess. 

The mountaimeers of Dalecarlia in Sweden were 
accustomed to annually assemble at the village of 
Mora, to celebrate a stated festival. It was on the 
opportunity afforded by one of these occasions, that 
Gustavus Vasa was enabled to propose to them his re- 
volutionary enterprise against the government of 
Christian the Second, and successfully solicit their 
support. 

The measure by which Peter the First of Russia is 
represented to haveeprovided himself with revolu- 
tionarv adherents, and, at the same time, misled the 
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judgment of his sister Sophia, was of somewhat si- 
milar character. On the death of the Czar Alexei, 
he left, by his first wife, two sons, Theodore and 
John, and a daughter Sophia, and, by his second wife, 
one son, Peter. Theodore succeeded to the throne ; 
and, on his death, John and Peter were jointly 
crowned. Encouraged by the natural imbecility of 
John, and the tender age of Peter, (at the time of his 
father’s death not more than ten years old,) Sophia 
assumed, in their names, the exercise of the govern- 
ment. As, however, Peter continued to advance in 
years, he became solicitous of vindicating his autho- 
rity. To thisend, he is represented to have engaged 
the acquaintance of, and been in the habit of occa- 
sionally entertaining at his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, the youths of the most import- 
ant families, and others most distinguished by their 
talents; and when, at length, the course of fami- 
liarity seemed to justify the overture, (for the pur- 
pose of rendering their attachment to each other 
more definite and intelligible to themselves,) to have 
‘proposed to his companions (under the pretence of 
the entertainment to be derived from the practice of 
military exercise) to form themselves into a body of 
military amateurs ; and, to show an example of devo- 
tion to such a mode of pleasure, he condescended to 
accept an inferior post among his comrades. If this 
representation be true, it constitutes, nevertheless, 
no imputation upon the understanding of his sister, 
that she failed to distinguish, in these proceedings, 
the precociously subtle policy which informed them, 
or to perceive in them more than a taste for fellow- 
ship, and a boyish pastime suggested by the genius 
of youth, which loves to emulate the manners of 
maturity, and that she rejoiceg to believe the atten- 
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sorbed. Fortified with this alliance, Peter resolved 
to proceed to a rupture with his sister, by the asser- 
tion of his own authority, on the first opportunity. 
Accordingly, when, on the occasion of a grand reli- 
gious ceremony, Sophia had assumed the place al- 
lotted to the head of the empire, Peter challenged it 
for himself; and, on her refusal to cede it, preferred, 
rather than take a part in it on other terms, to retire 
with his friends altogether. A fierce contest, sus- 
tained by the partisans of each, ensued ; at the con- 
clusion of which, Peter, supported by the families of 
his youthful friends, found himself qualified to dis- 
miss his sister to a convent for the remainder of her 
life. | 

Of a government sensible of the existence of dis- 
affection on the part of its subjects of a character to 
justify the apprehension of revolutionary enterprise, 
it is the policy to prevent whatever conventions or 
assemblies of them may minister to the disaffected 
an opportunity for the execution of it; unless, in- 
deed, the sinister policy before described * (the soli- 
citation of public danger, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the power of the government) prevail. 

Both parts of this policy have been, in former 
reigns, observed by the British government. The 
disaffection entertained towards it at the time of the 
revolution in which was abolished the government 
of Louis the Sixteenth of France having become 
portentously encouraged by that event, it procured 
the enactment of a law restricting popular assem- 
blies; and continued to either enforce or remit its 
provisions, as either policy prevailed. 

Third. Similar to this, in its principle, is the ex- 
pedient about to be explained. 
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It 1s not sufficient that disaffection be, however 
extensively, entertained ; but it is additionally requi- 
site, that this disaffection be specifically determined 
to the support of the revolutionary enterprise. To 
the accomplishment of this end an ordinary expe- 
dient is, the institution, by the chiefs of the disaf- 
fected, of ramified associations, the professed purpose 
of them being qualified to engage the accession of 
the disaffected numbers, and, at the same time, mis- 
lead the judgment of the government: the effect of 
which expedient has been, that, when the time has 
arrived for the public inauguration of the enterprise, 
the disaffected have been found combined and or- 
ganised in a state of subordination to the revolu- 
tionary leaders, and the concentrated strength of the 
disaffected to have become capable of being wielded 
by them to the accomplishment of the revolution. 

There is no country in Europe the history of which 
is more pregnant with politilytical information than 
the states of Italy; among which this expedient was 
a familiar measure of revolutionary preparation. 

Of a government sensible of the existence of disaf- 
fection of a.character to justify the apprehension of 
revolutionary enterprise, it is the policy to dissipate, 
by interdiction, the associations described. 

Certain associations formed during the revolution 
in which was abolished the government of Louis the 
Sixteenth of France, tn different parts of the United 
Kingdom and Germany, were alleged to be of this 
character, and made the subject of legislative inter- 
diction. 

Fourth. To the misleading of the judgment of 
the government, it is an ordinary expedient of the 
disaffected, while engaged in the prosecution of their 
revolutionary purpose, to denounce the presence of 


ill-advisers about the government, to profess concern 
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for the dangers to which it is, through their conduct, 
exposed, and the object of their own measures to be 
no more than its vindication ; and this artifice 1s not 
so transparent, but that it has served the purpose of 
misleading the judgment of the governments upon 
which it has been practised. A government in jeo- 
pardy is ready to justify, and reconcile itself to the 
belief of, any thing which seems to promise it, how- 
ever faintly, help or assurance. 

The conductors of the revolution in which was 
abolished the government, in the Netherlands, of 
Philip the Second of Spain, professed, in all their 
proceedings, down to the hour in which the inde- 
pendence of the country was proclaimed by the 
States-general, to be engaged in the king’s service. 
Of the “ Gueux” (Beggars), the name by which the 
revolutionary party was distinguished, the cognizance 
is represented to have been a medal worn upon the 
breast, exhibiting an effigy of Philip, and the legend, 
“ Faithful to the king.” The value of this dissimu- 
lation was, no doubt, well understood. 

In like manner, throughout the preparations for 
that conflict between the government of Charles the 
First of England, and the conductors of the revolu- 
tion in which it was abolished, and during the course 
of that conflict, the-object of their measures was re-~ 
presented to be, the deliverance of the king from the 
control of his ill-advisers ; and the satire of Butler, 

‘« Did they not swear, at first, to fight 
For the king’s safety and his right? 
And after marched to find him out, 
And charged him home with horse and foot, 


But yet still had the confidence 
To swear it was in his defence,’ * 


involves so much historical truth. 


* Hudibras, Canto [1. 
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The same artifice was successfully practised by the 
conductors of the revolution in which was abolished 
the government of Louis the Sixteenth of France; 
who, even after that prince’s faithless conduct had 
forfeited all regard for him, professed their object to 
be but his benefit, and, on every public occasion, 
prompted the cry, ‘ Vive le Roi.” 

When religious intolerance had, in the manner 
formerly mentioned,* induced the Protestants of 
Poland to solicit the intervention in their behalf of 
the powers of Russia and Prussia, they continued to 
profess unqualified loyalty to the government. In 
this their only object could have been to mislead its 
judgment, or satisfy the scruples of its adherents, or 
both; for it is impossible to suppose them not to 
have entertained disaffection towards a government 
which had inflicted upon them so intolerable a 
wrong, or to have been unconscious of the necessary 
tendency to usurpation of the armed intervention of 
.£wo,such overruling military powers. 

In the dispute between the government of Great 
Britain and her American Colonies which terminated 
in the establishment of the independence of the latter, 
a somewhat similar sleight was practised on their 
part, with some effect: the patrons of the revolu- 
tion protessing the purpose of their revolutionary 
measures to be no more than the vindication of the 
government against the contemplated disparagement 
of it, and the violation of its principles, by ill-ad- 
visers. 

It is a principle of the British government, that 
the subjects of it are not liable to taxation without 
thew own consent, to be expressed through their re- 
presentatives in parliament. Previously to the year 
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1765, that which is now the republic of the United 
States was divided into a number of separate colo- 
nies, under the government of Great Britain. This 
government, more or less qualified in other respects, 
was uniform in this, that the colonies were exempt 
from taxation by the parent-country; that power 
being exercised by their respective internal legisla- 
tive assemblies. In that year, however, the British 
government assumed to impose upon them a stamp- 
tax. To this measure the colonies objected, insist- 
ing that, being subjects of the British government, 
the principle stated extended to them, and that, not 
being represented in the British parliament, the tax 
imposed by it was a contravention of this principle, 
and a wrong done to them. In the succeeding year 
this tax was withdrawn, under a protest on the part 
of the British government, asserting its authority to 
- impose taxes on the colonies at its ciseretion. In 
the year 1767 the British government once more as- 
sumed the taxation of the colonies, by imposing a tax 
upon tea to be imported into them; but without 
proceeding to enforce it until the year 1773; when 
three ships laden with the commodity were despatch- 
ed to the port of Boston in New England. This tax, 
being still liable to the objection conceived against 
the stamp-tax, was opposed by the colonies; and, 
on the arrival of the ships, the cargoes were seized 
and cast into the sea. 

it had now become evident that the dispute had, 
by this open act of local insubordination, succeeded, 
as it was, by the formal approbation of the other 
colonies, contracted a more serious character, and 
was about to be managed with more cogent arms 
than such as it had only, until now, been acquainted 
with, resolutions, remonstrances, and petitions. 

This conduct of the colonies was, when the news 
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of it was received, warmly resented by the British 
government; and preparations were made to en- 
force its claims by the sword. Neither were the 
colonies, on their part, idle; but diligently proceeded 
to the completion and training of their militias, the 
formation of magazines, and the other preparations 
for the internecine war which was to be expected: 
and, that their measures might want neither due 
authentication nor concert, a general convention of 
deputies from each was hoiden at Philadelphia, at 
which, as had on all past occasions been the case, 
care was taken to profess unqualified loyalty to the 
British government, and attachment to their fellow- 
subjects, and to represent the whole purpose of their 
measures to be no more than the vindication of the 
principle before stated. 

To him who should choose to make the inquiry 
his business it would soon become evident, that, 
whatever care were taken to disguise it, not only 
during this dispute, and while these professions were 
being made, but even long before the exhibition of 
either, the independence of the colonies was contem- 
plated on the part of the patrons of the revolution ; 
and that, consequently, these professions could only 
have been designed to mislead the judgment of the 
British people relatively to the purpose of their mea- 
sures. For the purpose of this work it is not necessary 
to establish this,and I shall content myself with stating, 
that great must be the amount of his credulity who 
can believe that, at the time of the convention of 
Philadelphia, and when the parties to it were pre- 
paring to repel the attempted coercion of the British 
government, and “charge it home with horse and 
foot,” they could have been capable of the overween- 
ing loyalty professed; or can suppose any of the 
nrecedent professions of the colonies. certainly not 
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more solemn, to have been more sincere. Whatever 
doubts, however, might, notwithstanding, remain, are 
decisively disposed of by the very first and funda- 
mental, and probably, therefore, most carefully con- 
sidered, paragraph of the “ Declaration of Independ- 
ence,’ of which these were the terms, “ When, in the 
course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle them,” &c, By what casuistry is the recog- 
nition of this abstract political dogma to be recon- 
ciled with the professions of allegiance proposed by 
the congress of Philadelphia : 

What besides could be more natural than that, 
not a nation of Hindoos, but of descendants from 
Englishmen, and compatriots of Washington, should 
be impatient of remaining the subjects of a people 
not more than thrice as numerous, and situate at a 
distance of nearly four thousand miles ? 

The efiect of these iterated professions, however, 
was, that the majority of the British people, and 
among them many persons of superior influence, in- 
cluding Lord Chatham, the prime patron of the colo- 
nial clanms, who, had they understood the purpose that 
lurked beneath these professions, would but have ani- 
mated the efforts of the government, trusting in their 
sincerity, sympathised in the colonial cause, and 
vehemently deprecated the measures of coercion 
about to be executed ; and as in every free state the 
government does, more or less, depend for its exist- 
ence upon its popularity, and feels the necessity of 
adjusting its conduct accordingly, the measures of 
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decisive nature of which, had the nation been more 
unanimous, they might have been. 

The practice of this feint is not, however, with- 
out its danger.’ It has been already represented,* 
how important a measure of preparation to the execu- 
tion of a revolutionary enterprise which is to depend 
for its success on popular support, is the accumulation, 
against the time of the commencement of the execu- 
tion of it, of as copious a stock as possible of sound 
secondary disaffection. The disaffection qualified to 
satisfy this description, sufficiently hardy to support 
the “wear and tear” of revolutionary contest, 1s to 
be, not some sudden development only, but the 
gradual growth of the continued contemplation of 
the catastrophe which is, sooner or later, to exact its 
revolutionary services. But the deceit of which it 
was designed that the government and its adherents 
should be the only dupes, may perversely extend its 
infection to those whose disaffection of this descrip- 
tion it. may be thus important to conciliate; and 
when the day for the exhibition of the ascendancy of 
the revolutionary party or the government shall have 
arrived, it may be found, that the effect of these 
iterated strains of loyalty, and implied deprecation 
of revolution, (proceeding too from those whose sus- 
pected adverse character has served to enhance the 
authority of their counterfeit lessons,) has been, to 
preclude the contemplation of the catastrophe, and 
blight the harvest of disaffection which had other- 
wise been ready to enrich the store of revolutionary 
means. 

It was by similar finesse, overacted, that Julius 
Ceesar and Cromwell contrived to mislead the judg- 
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ment of their own adherents, and disappoint their 
own ambition. : : | 

After Cromwell had been some time in the enjoy- 
ment of the protectorate, he became desirous of 
reviving, in his own person, the royal office; and, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sentiments of his 
adherents, procured the measure to be proposed at a 
council of them. To prevent suspicion of his parti- 
cipation in, or encouragement of, the proposal, he: : 
objected to it; and, by the pertinency of the argu- 
ments, and earnestness of manner, with which he: 
enforced his objection, succeeded so well in disguis- _ 
ing his insincerity, and misleading the judgment of. 
his hearers, that. they thought they could not oblige 
him more than by honouring his arguments with the 
rejection of the proposal. | : 

The story of Ceesar’s affectation of the same kind 
is well known | 

Fifth. Similar to this measure, in its principle, is 
that of the solicitation of offensive measures on the 
part of the government towards those whose support 
to the revolutionary enterprise is desired. 

The Prince of Orange, desirous to relieve the 
Netherlands from the tyrannical government, civil 
and religious, of Philip the Second, for the purpose 
of maturing the disaffection of the people, recom- 
mended the Princess of Parma, that King’s viceroy, 
to enforce his intolerant instructions, by promulgat- 
ing the decree of the Council of Trent against the 
Protestant “ heresy,” and the king’s ordinance exact- 
ing comphance with it. 

The ridiculous conduct, formerly mentioned,* by 
which the Emperor Paul of Russia enforced disaffec- 
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tion towards his government, is represented to have 
been abetted by those who sought his destruction. 

Sixth. The power of a government consisting in a 
plurality of authorities to vindicate itself against a 
revolutionary enterprise formed for the abolition of 
the whole, depends upon its unanimity and concert ; 
and, in proportion to its discord and disunion, does 
its power become reduced. To enforce this disunion, 
through the inspiration of jealousy and rivalry, mis- 
leading the judgment of its dupes with the show of 
sympathy and zeal, is then a pertinent mode of re- 
ducing the power of a government so constituted, 
and, consequently, of preparation for the commence- 
ment of the execution of the revolution. | 

At the time of the revolution of the 19th of August 
1772, in which.the popular government of Sweden 
was abolished by Gustavus the Third, the govern- 
ment was vested in four different assemblies of © 
elected representatives of each of the several orders 
of the people. Discord and disunion originated 
among themselves, and improved by the policy of 
this prince, conduced to prepare them for the revo- 
lutionary attack, which, in one day, succeeded in the 
unresisted establishment of his absolute government. — 

The absorbing divisions among the public authori- 
ties of Poland, enforced by the intrigues of the par- 
ties to the partition-treaty, qualified them to abolish 
the government, and national identity as well. 

To recur to times of higher antiquity. The Ro. 
mans were so sensible of the value of this expedient, 
that, as with them originated the maxim, “ Divide et . 
impera,’ so it seems to have formed their standing 
pohcy, both in the execution and counteraction of 
revolutionary enterprise. 

The country of Greece, like those of Germany, the 
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plurality of small independent confederated states ; 
the desire of usurping the government of which, had, 
for some time, been entertained by the Romans. 
This desire they at last found the opportunity of 
compassing in this manner. In their contest with 
the Achzeans and their allies, the /&tolians solicited 
the assistance of the Romans; who having, by this 
mean, effected the imtroduction into Greece of a 
large military force, cultivated this advantage, by 
first improving the jealousy and discord which they 
found already prevalent’among the different states, 
and then, by supporting the weaker against the 
stronger, finally subduing both to their dominion, 
and repeating this process until they had, in time, 
absorbed the whole object of their ambition, and 
boldly assumed the sovereignty of them all. 

To the success of this attempt upon the liberty 
of Greece, her own degeneracy from her ancient 
publie virtue and spirit of independence, more than 
the wiles or violence of Rome, conduced. After the 
victory of Salamis, Mardonius, the Persian general, 
still at the head of three hundred thousand men, 
offered to the Athenians, fat the time in the extre- 
mity of public distress,) not only to acknowledge their 
independence, but also to invest them with the sove- 
reignty of Greece, as. the condition of their renun- 
ciation of the confederacy formed for the resistance 
of Xerxes. The answer of the Athenians, delivered 
by Aristides, the archon of the time, breathed their 
indignant devotion to the cause of Grecian liberty, 
and resentment towards the King of Macedon who 
had ventured to become the bearer of the odious 
message. : 

At length, in conformity with the rule of poetic 
justice, the liberties of the Roman people were 
doomed to fall before the force of the same strata- 
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gem which they had so successfully practised upon 
the fallibility of others. The declension of public 
authority, accrumg from disunion between the two 
orders of the republic, encouraged Cesar to aspire 
to, and qualified Augustus to accomplish, the sub- 
stitution for the republican of the imperial govern- 
ment. 

Seventh, Of governments sensible of the existence 
of disaffection of a character to justify the apprehen- 
sion of revolutionary enterprise, a familiar expedi- 
ent is, to disable the chief objects of their fear from 
engaging in such enterprises by the privation of 
liberty or life.* This policy of governments has 
sometimes suggested to such disaffected as would be 
otherwise obnoxious to the suspicion of the govern- 
ment, to preclude its fear by the method of self- 
disparagement. The effect, in this respect, of the pue- 
rile pursuits of Peter the Great was lately mentioned. 
It was through a feint of this kind that Junius Bru- 
tus and the son of Jesse successfully solicited shel- 
ter from oppression: the one, from that of the 
Tarquins, disguising his tormidable capacity by the 
affectation of insipiency ; and the other, from that of 
the King of Gath, by the simulation of fatuity; 
“ scrabbling on the doors of the gate, and letting his 
spittle fall down upon his beard.” 


Of Measures qualified to mtimidate the Govern~ 
ment, 

In the case about to be treated, the government is 

supposed to be acquainted with both the fact and 

purpose of the revolutionary preparations, but inti- 


midated from opposition to it. 
Of numbers of mankind it is the humour, rather 


than to encounter a dangerous remedy of an expected 
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evil, to hope a deliverance from fortune, or even to 
wait its advent, secure of the respite which is to pre- 
cede it. The same disposition has actuated govern- 
ments the objects of revolutionary preparation. 
They have considered that the exhibition of hostility 
on their part would be accepted by the disaffected as 
a signal to dismiss whatever reserve they had before 
maintained, and have the effect of precipitating the 
contest which it was their policy to avoid. 
‘“* Multos in summa pericula misit 
Venturi timor ipse mali.”* 

Taking advantage of this irresolution, the disaf- 
fected have been enabled to proceed, unmolested, to 
accumulate encroachment on encroachment upon 
the power of the government; (each succeeding en- 
croachment contributing to the security of the past, 
to enforce and enhance the former intimidation, and 
preclude the means of its vindication of its authority, 
in the resistance of those to come ;) and when, at last, 
the day for the exhibition of the ascendancy of the 
disaffected or the government has arrived, this power 
has been found to have dwindled to extinction, and 
the revolution has been accomplished with imposing 
certainty. 

What have been the different methods observed, 
to the intimidation of the government, I proceed to 
explain. 

First. The lability of a government to intimida- 
tion of this character, and to the process of dispa- 
ragement which it serves to invite, is never greater 
than when the patron or conductor of the revolution 
happens to be a portion of the government; for, in 
addition to whatever motives to temporise are liable 
to be presented by other cases of revolutionary en- 
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terprise, there is this peculiar to this case, namely, 
that opposition to the enterprise, first, does neces- 
sarily involve the exhibition to the subjects of the 
encountered portion of the government of a spectacle 
which it is its policy to avoid; an example of dero- 
gation from (although it be its enemy’s) established 
authority; and, secondly, is liable to afford to the 
disaffected the advantage of representing themselves 
to be the subjects of aggression. 

Neither is this indisposition so entirely romantic 
and unwise. The most careless reader of Roman 
history cannot have failed to observe how great was 
the reverence entertained towards the character of 
the magistrate among the primitive Romans, and 
the many occasions on which this sentiment had 
been sufficient to overrule their disposition to revolt, 
and decline the public service. This sentiment it was 
the policy of the senate never to have hazarded, but 
by all means to have cherished and cultivated. 
Their insane, and to the Roman people seemingly im- 
plous, assassination of Tiberius Gracchus, even in 
the sanctuary of the capitol, and in the very execu- 
tion of his office, was a proceeding eminently quali-" 
fied to dissipate this sentiment, and form the over- 
ture to that unsparing contempt of authority, and all 
that course of popular outrage, which were exhibited 
under the conduct of Marius and Sylla, during which 
the senate enjoyed abundant opportunities of repent- 
ing the indulgence of its sbort-sighted rancour. 

It was by means of intimidation of this character, 
and the process of disparagement described, that the 
tribunes of the people themselves arrived at, and ob- 
tained for the plebeian order, the overruling authority 
which they, at last, enjoyed. 

It was by such means, likewise, that the usurpation 
by Augustus of the imperial power was accomplished. 

® ¥ 2 
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“With the deaths of Brutus and Cassius,” says 
Tacitus, “the civil war in which they were engaged 
had ceased. In Sicily, Pompey had been destroyed ; 
and Lepidus having been put aside and Antony 
slain, no other of the chiefs of the Julian party re- 
mained besides Augustus. Having declined the 
name of Triumvir, he seemed to be satisfied with the 
consulate, with the addition of the tribunician autho- 
rity, for the purpose of the protection of the plebeian 
order ; but when he had coneiliated the military with 
largesses, and the people with the distribution of 
corn, and all with the sweets of repose, he rose in his 
pretensions by degrees, and, without opposition, 
assumed the functions of the senate, the magistracy, 
and the administration of justice.”* 

At first the patron, and at last the conductor, of 
the revolution in which was abolished the govern- 
ment, in the Netherlands, of Philip the Second, was 
the Prince of Orange, whose public authority and 
embarrassing presence in the councils of the state 
were eminently auspicious to the success of its pro- 
ceedings. 

The conductors of the revolutionary enterprise 
which succeeded in the abolition of the government 
of Charles the First of England, were the House of 
Commons. ‘The studied usurpations and oppressions 
of the King’s government rendered it the duty of 
this body to assert the lhberty of the people: thus 
yadicated, the quarrel gradually grew from the as- 
sertion of liberty to thétassumption of power; until, 
at last, its own indissolubility, and the command of 
the army, were obtained; and, thus provided, its pa- 
triot spirit was able to meet in arms the crown and 
its adherents, first at Edgehill, and, Victory grown 
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just; with happier fortune upon Naseby’s glorious 
field. 

If, instead of this, the enterprise had been that of 
unauthorised subjects, the first aggression might 
have been unsparingly repressed, and the whole of 
the enterprise perhaps been extinguished; but the 
court was restrained from answering the measures of 
the house with resistance, by the fear of prompting 
the exhibition to its subjects of the spectacle de- 
scribed, and, principally, of precipitating the contest. 
in which it was, nevertheless, destined to find itself, 
in the end, engaged. 

The revolution in which was abolished the go- 
vernment of Louis the Sixteenth of France freely 
throve from the time when it was committed to the 
patronage of the Third Estate, whose course of en- 
croachment was somewhat similar. Previously to 
the event about to be mentioned, the legislative au- 
thority of France had resided in the assembly of the 
States-general, an assembly consisting in three dis- 
tinct bodies ; the deputies of the nobility, those of 
the clergy, and those of the rest of the people, deno- 
minated “The third estate;” each, consequently, 
enjoying the power of controlling the resolutions of 
the others. On the convention of the States-gene- 
ral, in the year 1789, the first step of the third es- 
tate was, its successful claim of the consolidation of 
these bodies, under the name of “ The National As- 
sembly ;” the effect of which was, that, numerically 
ereater than the other two together, it delivered it- 
self from their control, and virtually contracted to 
itself the whole legislative authority. Its next step 
of the same character was, the Institution of the 
military force called “ The National Guard,” consti- 
tuted by the voluntary enlistment of the people, with 
officers of their own election; the effect of which 
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was, the preparation of a military force capable of 
overruling. whatever support the government might 
be expected to derive from its army; and thus en- 
croachment proceeded. SO 

Second. Upon a somewhat similar principle, the 
coalition with the disaffected of an important mem- 
ber of the family (although no portion) of the go- 
vernment is qualified to embarrass its measures of 
counteraction. 

It was in contemplation of the embarrassment in: 
which disunion among the members of the Royal 
family in France was qualified to involve the go- 
vernment, that the conductors of the revolution in 
which was abolished the governmént of Louis the 
Sixteenth associated to their cause the venal:- Duke of - 
Orleans. . 7 - _ 
_- Lhard. Similar in its virtue to these measures, is 
that of the disparagement of the government. by 
fawful means: the advantage of it being, that the 
government, fearful of disparaging that upon the 
reverence ‘elitertained towards which its owe au_ 
thority depends, is deterred from encountering the 
revolutionary proceeding. | | . 

-When Charles the First of England, proposing to 
dispense with the irksome attendance of Parliament, 
had levied “ship money ” of his own authority, it 
became the policy of the leaders of the disaffected, to 
convert this conduct into the means of enforcing the 
disaffection of their countrymen. Accordingly, Mr.. 
‘Hampden, one of those leaders, proceeded to urge a 
sense of this usurpation by the method: of a. legal 
impeachment of it; and although, through the tem-. 
porising spirit of the majority of the Judges, this: 
claim of the King received a formal Justification, yet 
was the condemnation of it virtually involved, and 
this dishonesty of the judges became an adscititious 
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soutce of discontent. But had this staunch anta- 
gonist proceeded by the favourite methods of the 
revolutionary vulgar, those of riot and sedition, he 
had been invited to the:entertainments of the star- 
chamber, and the revolution been deprived of his 
services and counsels. = 

Fourth. Among the expedients for the prevention 
_or extinction of disaffectidn formerly described,* to 
which governments have. recourse, the sacrifice to 
the disaffected of the ministers of ,the offensive mea- 
sures executed under their direction, from which the 
disaffection proceeds, was represented to be one. 

The disposition from which proceeds this expedi- 
ent supplies to the conductors of the revolution this 
-counter-expedient for themselves, namely, that of 
enlarging the general pretence of a desire to vindi- 
eate the government against its ill advisers, into a 
denunciatign, and. demand of the punishment, of 
some chief among its adherents. 

Of this: expedient the success is insured by the 
‘unfailing. baseness and treachery of courts and 
princes; nothing being, it has been shown,} more 
common to them than this recreant policy; and the 
’ effect of it is seen in this, that those who might have 
been disposed to support the government in its op- 
position to the revolutionary enterprise become inti- 
midated, and seek security from the enmity of the. 
“disaffected, -and the treachery of the government, in _ 
thaction and obscurity. | 

Of the illegal measures of Charles the First of 
England, the chief instrument was the Earl of Straf- 
ford. Him the conductors of the revolution, in the 
name of the House of Commons, impeached ; and he 
dost his life, bereft of his rank and fortune, with the 
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letter in his pocket of him under whose warrant he 
suffered, promising indemnity in them all.* 

The effect of this measure was such as might have 
been expected. The King’s adherents (or such of 
them as were wiser than Laud, to whose turn it came 
to be surrendered to the vengeance of his enemies) 
made haste to retrieve the error of their attachment, 
by disclaiming his cause, and with it its fatal rewards. 


* It is true that, before his signature of this warrant, the king 
had received a letter from this nobleman, entreating him to 
forget his vow, and, through the death of him who was the ob- 
ject of it, provide for his own security. But could this magna- 
nimous or mistaken devotion supply a reason for the treachery 
invoked, or rather was it not a motive to strain more closely to 
his bosom, and, if necessary, to proudly perish with, the author of 
so generous an appeal? Now mark the opposite chivalry of the 
reviled republicans of America. When General Gage had 
offered a pardon to all the participators of the revolution in 
which was abolished the government of Great Britain, with the 
exception of two of them who had rendered themselves pre- 
eminently offensive, that pardon was, as might have been done 
by Lacedemon in her prime, indignantly rejected, and they has- 
tened to bind to that of their country, the fate of the two thus 
invidiously distinguished, by decreeing to one of them the chair 
of the President. Even Tiberius, with all his baseness, could 
be found to discountenance the persecutors, and honourably 
claim to share, at least, the odium, of the fallen Sejanus. 

The shade of Strafford received from this prince its meastre 
of revenge, when, in the moment of his resignation of himself to 
the mysterious ministers of death, the recollection of Strafford 
hurried to its place among the other terrors of that didactic 
morn. 

It does not, however, follow that, because it was the duty of 
the king to have protected, it was that of the conductors of the 
revolution to have spared, the Earl of Strafford. As the revo- 
lution itself was justifiable, so was the punishment of this mi- 
nister imperiously exacted. He had been an offender of the 
first magnitude ; realising mm his own person a character, than 
which human nature does not supply a viler or more odious, — 
that of a persecuting apostate. 
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-~. Parallel to this treatment of Strafford had, nearly 
two hundred years previously, been that exhibited 
by John the Second of Castille towards Alvaro 
de Luna, who, during the period of forty-five years, 
had been his favourite, and (however imsolent and 
arbitrary towards others his prosperity and influence 
might have rendered his deportment) faithful minis- 
ter. Envy of this influence of De Luna, enforced by 
the additional offensiveness of his conduct, had 
procured him the enmity of a considerable party 
among the court and nobles; and, to avert their 
disaffection, which had already manifested itself in 
rebellion, from himself, the King resolved to sacri- 
fice De Luna to the resentment of his enemies. He 
signed an order for the arrest of De Luna, in order 
to his trial; but caused him, at the same time, to be 
assured, that, in so doimg, he had but outwardly 
complied with the demands of policy, and of his own 
protection, in case the event of the trial were unfa- 
vyourable. The judges of De Luna were his enemies ; 
conviction was of course; he was adjudged to lose 
his life; and the King explained his sense of the 
promise of protection, by leaving him to his fate. 
Fifth. It may be said, in general, that a govern- 
ment the object of disaffection is in corresponding 
danger. Whatever, therefore, serves to induce disaf- 
fection, supplies intimidation to the government. — 


Of Measures qualified to foil the counteraction of 
the Government. 


The case about to be considered is distinguishable 
from those which have been already treated, in this, 
that the government is supposed to be acquainted 
with both the fact and purpose of the revolutionary 
preparations, and moreover, instead of being intimi- 
dated from opposition to them, is disposed to coun- 
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teract them; but only through the nature of the pre- 
parations themselves, liable to be foiled in its endea- 
vours to do so. 

First. It has already more than once been repre- 
sented,* how important a measure of preparation to 
the execution of a revolutionary enterprise which is 
to depend for its success on popular support, is the 
accumulation, against the time of the commencement 
of the execution of it, of as copious a stock as pos- 
sible of secondary disaffection. 

To the inducement of this disaffection, and to, at 
the same time, foil the counteraction of the govern- 
ment, the ordinary political defamation, although it 
be not of a nature to either elude the notice, or mis- 
lead the judgment, of the government, being too 
undisguisedly practised for the one, and too direct in 
its nature for the other, is yet qualified to be an 
apposite measure. 

Its nature from which this quality accrues is, that 
it is only when its work is finished, that its operation 
is discoverable: it is frequently only so late as after 
a defamatory harangue has been pronounced, or 
literary composition published, and the disaffection 
which it has been qualified to induce has been in- 
duced, that the defamatory operation is discoverable, 
and counteraction admits of being attempted. 

When, for example, Gustavus Vasa proposed to 
the mountaineers of Dalecarlia his revolutionary en- 
terprise against the government of Christian the 
Second, and solicited their support, he, in order to 
conciliate their disaffection, under the counsels of a 
priest acquainted with their susceptibility of delusion, 
falsely represented it to be the purpose of that prince, 
to impose a severe addition to their taxes; and be- 
fore it had been in his power to prevent it, the de- 
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sired disaffection had obtained, and produced its 
intended effect, the renunciation of their allegiance 
to the government of Christian, and adhesion to the 
cause of Vasa. 

By defamation is here meant the unfavourable 
representation (true or false, and by whatever means 
effected) of another; and by political defamation, 
that of which the government is the subject. 

To the prevention of that disaffection which is the 
effect of defamation, the only susceptible expedients 
are, the prevention of the defamation, and (it having 
been practised) the counteraction of it. 

I shall consider, first, the former, and then the 
latter, of these expedients. 

To the prevention of political defamation, the only 
suggestible means are, first, the known unobjection- 
able character of the government ; and secondly, the 
threatened punishment of it, involving, of course, 
(that which is necessary to its efficacy,) the actual 
punishment of it when it has become practised. 

To the efficacy of defamation credibility is neces- 
sary ; an ingredient without which its representa- 
tions, however qualified with verbal disparagement, 
must fail. But the less objectionable the govern- 
ment, the more scanty 1s the opportunity adminis- 
tered of attaching credible defamation upon it; and, 
consequently, the more restricted must become its 
exercise. 

According to what was formerly proposed,* the 
liability of a government to objection on the part of 
its subjects depends on the character of the govern- 
ment and the political sensibility of the people. To 
the constitution, consequently, of this remedy, it is 
not sufficient that the government be in itself unob- 
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jectionable, but requisite, as well, that this its charac- 
ter admit of recognition on the part of its subjects. 

It is the policy, therefore, of an honest govern- 
ment, in order to secure to itself the advantage to be 
derived from its character, to encourage the dissemi- 
nation of instruction among its subjects, so that they 
may be rendered the more capable of this recogni- 
tion, and, conversely, less susceptible of revolutionary 
delusion. The coarse artifice, for example, success~- 
fully practised upon the ignorant dupes of Vasa, 
would be tried in vain on the better informed sub- 
jects of the government of Britain. 

I shall endeavour to determine the precise degree 
in which it may be politic to tolerate or punish pob- 
tical defamation. 

Defamation may be distinguished into that genes 
ral and indiscrimimate kind, which, whatever its ver- 
bal disparagement, is, in effect, understood to be ne 
more than a mode of expressing the animosity or in- 
solence of him by whom it has been exercised, and. 
that selected and measured kind, which is, on that 
account, understood to proceed from, and to be re- 
culated by, the contemplation of guilt. 

The efficacy of defamation depends upon its esti- 
mation. Defamation of the former kind is of none, 
and accordingly derogates not at all from the cha- 
racter of him upon whom it is exercised ; but that of 
the latter kind is capable of such an effect. 

When, for instance, a man is represented to us 
under the description of a “rascal, scoundrel, vil- 
lain,” or in any such strain of indistinct vituperation, 
we read in the representation, the displeasure, in- 
deed, of him by whom this mode of representation 
has been employed; but hardly its subject’s guilt ; 
and accordingly, his former character, whatever it 
were, remains undisparaged im our estimation ; but 
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should the same man be represented to have perpe- 
trated some specific crime, his character might, 
from the nature of the defamation, undergo some 
disparagement. | 

Applying this principle to political defamation. 
It may be distinguished into that the effect of which 
is no more than to express the disaffection or discon- 
tent of him by whom it is exercised, and which is 
incapable of inducing those sentiments upon the 
minds of others; and that which is capable of such 
an effect. 

When, for instance, the government is censured 
as “arbitrary and oppressive,” or “ pusillanimous 
and imbecile,” or in any such strain of general dis- 
approbation, the hearers are either those who already 
entertain opinions in conformity with the description 
or not. If the former, the defamation is of no effect ; 
and, if the latter, they understand from it no more 
than the author’s displeasure; and, in either case, 
the government undergoes no disparagement ; but, 
should the government be represented to have, for 
instance, by illegal means procured the judicial con- 
demnation and execution of some innocent but dis- 
agreeable subject, or employed some commander to 
betray to destruction the force committed to his con- 
duct, it might, from the nature of the defamation, 
undergo some disparagement. 

The gratuitous oppression involved in the punish- 
ment of the idle defamation described is impolitic.* 


* A writer of undoubted veracity, and who enjoyed abund- 
ant opportunity of becoming acquainted with his subject, has 
informed us (which had otherwise been hardly credible) that, 
even under the perfectly despotic government of Persia, this 
general defamation is, whenever the impatience of the subject 
prompts it, without reserve indulged, and tolerated without 
wacantment or uneasiness. Matcolm’s History of Persia, 
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The restriction of this idle defamation obliges him 
who would have been content to have exercised his 
animosity in the mild and invalid methods of ribaldry 
or invective, to have recourse to the subtler, safer, 
but to the government more dangerous, means of 
sober and rational impeachment. The fear of the 
Bastile obliged the literary adversaries of the go- 
vernment of Louis the Sixteenth, to whom had been, 
otherwise, more congenial, the weapons of satire and 
lampoon, to assume the cogent arms of reason and 
philosophy. 

Allied to this is that current argument which af- 
fects to derive authority, as well as illustration, from 
the mechanical government of the Steam-engine ; 
namely, that political defamation is the “safety- 
valve” through which that dangerous spirit of dis- 
content which, under an intolerant government is 
compelled to exercise itself in the methods of assas- 
sination and revolt, does, under a tolerant govern- 
ment, exhibit and discharge itself: and surely, if 
there be truth in this comparison, whatever security 
be capable of accruing to a government from the 
toleration of vain defamation, must be cheaply pur- 
chased, | 

But whether the toleration of this idle defamation 
be capable of superseding more dangerous measures 
of disaffection or not, it must, in this respect at least, 
be advantageous ; namely, that advertised by means 
of it of the dangerous spirit entertained, the govern- 
ment is enabled to provide for the counteraction 
of it. 

Not only, indeed, is the toleration of the ordinary 
idle defamation exhibited under popular govern- 
ments, but (however paradoxical it may appear) 
even the encouragement of it, confined to some cer- 
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It is a rule of wisdom, which the intolerant spirit 
of mankind will not, however, often allow them to 
practise, to compound with those vices the suppres- 
sion of which is impracticable, and to be contented 
to modify that which they cannot hope to extin- 
guish. Of this rule, a neat illustration is supplied in 
a story related somewhere in Livy, to this effect : 
A Roman general perceiving his troops to be uncon- 
trollably disposed to leave their ground, instead of 
hazarding his authority in a vain attempt to with- 
stand their inclination, anticipated their breach of 
discipline by himself commanding a retreat ; by which 
expedient he was enabled to both preserve his autho- 
rity and their sense of discipline; and having permitted 
the retreat to proceed until he judged the troops to 
be in a conditien to obey an order to halt, he deli- 
vered it, was obeyed, they were rallied, again encoun- 
tered their enemies, and were victorious. The happy 
issue of judicious condescension to irremediable in- 
firmity. 

Applying this rule to political defamation, The 
entire prevention of it has beén shown to be, 
although it were practicable, impolitic; but it is 
impracticable ; and a government unable to sustain 
the ordinary attacks of defamation must be too in- 
firm to be able to exist. It was in this sense that 
Cromwell's memorable answer (expressed in his 
characteristic strain of mingled energy and quaint- 
ness) to one who represented to him the dangerous 
tendency of the libels with which his government 
was beset, was conceived: “If my government be 
made to stand, it needs not be afraid of paper- 
shot.” 

It is the policy of governments to encourage that 
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dangerous, and the indulgence of which is qualified 
to preclude recourse to such as is more so. | 

In the United Kingdom, the favourite mode of 
pohtical defamation observed among those who dis- 
approve the government is, to dine against it; the 
nature of which expedient is thus to be explained, 
Let the government be supposed to have, by its con- 
duct, incurred the disapprobation of certain of its 
subjects, and that they desire some public demon- 
stration against it. An invitation to those who 
communicate in this sentiment, to be present at a 
contributory dinner, is published. At this dinner 
certain sentimental propositions are successively 
delivered, significant of the company’s disapprobation 
of the government; each accompanied with some 
general invective against it, and honoured by the. 
company's drinking some small measure of wine, in 
the way of ratification. The affair concluded, the 
company retires, with the notion, of course, that in 
this demonstration some check has been adminis- 
tered to a perverse government; and this proceed- 
ing serves to satisfy their discontent, until the per- 
versity of the government seems to again require a 
similar course of correction, and then it undergoes 
another dinner, 

A government capable of intolerance towards a. 
method of political defamation so little dangerous as 
this, must surely be injudicious. Whatever animo- 
sity be brought to these meetings can contract but 
little aggravation from their genial proceedings. 
Such, indeed, is, among this people, the very method 
commonly employed to promote the purposes of 
undoubted charity and benevolence; and the friends. - 
and patrons of some institution of this character may 
happen to be actually engaged in eating another 
dinner of their own, in its support, in another hall 
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above or below that in which the government is 
undergoing its infliction.* 

Sometimes it is the object to procure a de- 
monstration of disapprobation of the government on 
the part of the poorer and most numerous class, who 
are unqualified to contribute to the cost of a feast; 
in which case a less expensive expedient is to be 
adopted. Accordingly, the projectors announce a 
public meeting of such as choose to attend it, “to 
take into consideration” the objectionable conduct of 
the government. Of these meetings the proceedings 
are, in their general nature, similar to those repre- 
sented to obtain in the case of defamation by dinner; 
and whatever difference in form be exhibited, is only 
such as is necessarily consequent upon the absence 
of the dinner and the wine. Instead of the propina- 
tory sentiments, there are “ resolutions” succes- 
sively proposed, significant, like those, of the multi- 
tude’s disapprobation of the government, each ac- 
companied with the invective; but, instead of with 
the ratificatory wine, honoured with a sober “ show 
of hands.” 

There is, on these occasions, none of that gloom 
and morosity which strangers to the genius of this 
people, regarding only the professed object of the 
occasion, would be disposed to imagine. On the 


* The faith of this people in the efficacy of these pransory 
hostilities is curious; and they have been sometimes known to 
dine against a foreign government, as well as their own. When 
the government of Charles the Tenth of France had, in the 
year 1823, despatched an army to the support of the court of 
Spain against some insurrectionary movement, the measure 
being eminently disapproved in Eneland, the customary expe- 
dient of a dinner was tried in opposition to it. The dinner was 
duly eaten, the proper sentiments were proposed, invectives 
pronounced, and honours done; and with al] this, the French 
army, tin due time, arrived at its destination. 
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contrary, except in those cases in which the govern- 
ment has chosen to consider (as between the years 
1793 and 1820 it was sometimes judged to have done) 
the irritation of the convened a politic expedient, it is 
the infectious spirit of fun, the enviable characte- 
ristic of this class, which takes possession of these 
meetings. A reciprocation of plebeian facetiz 1s, 
commonly, the overture to the affair; and the whole 
difficulty throughout is, to find the method of con- 
trolling, not indeed their discontent and resentment, 
but the rampant impatience of the spirit described, 
to which the desired solemnity of the proceeding is, 
every moment, in danger of beimg sacrificed.* 

The affair concluded, the multitude is seen to re- 
tire in a spirit of general satisfaction ; and certainly 
not rendered more irreconcileable towards the go- 
veernment, whose objectionable character, whatever 
they have heard said of it, they know to have been, 
at least, the means of bringing them together, and 
affording them so much hilarity and fun. 

Of an honest government, the jealousy of this me- 
thod of political defamation (unless, indeed, accord- 
ing to what has been formerly explained, it be liable 
to become the means of the conversion of disaffec- 
tion into revolutionary enterprise, or of revolutionary 
enterprise into revolutionary preparation)} must be 
insane. 

Common to all states civilised and free, is the 
method of political defamation by newspapers and 

* [ remember to have seen, in the Saturnian days of Palace- 
yard, the interest of an harangue of Charles Fox even, designed 
to be eminently moving, irrecoverably superseded, merely 
through the multitude’s having inauspiciously caught a view of 
a grotesque old woman peering from a curret-window above the 
hustings; and the orator himself, distinguishing the cause of 
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other recurring publicatios. In addition to that inef- 
ficacy which is common to all vague defamation, to 
defamation practised in this incthod, there accrues a 
peculiar inefficacy, the effect of their own mercenary 
character. Of the owners of thesc, as of all other vend- 
inle commodities, pecuniary gain is the object; and, 
hke the dealers in other commoditics, they evince 
their wisdom in adjusting their own to the state of the 
market. Accordingly, on a prospect of superior ad- 
vantage of this nature, they who, until yesterday, 
were scen systematically defuming, it may have been, 
the government, may to-day, perhaps, be seen ty 
enter upon the cqually systematic defamation of its 
adversaries. To all but the most senscless, the au- 
thority of such judges must be the lowest possible. 

In addition to whatever rcason for the tolcration 
of that political defamation of which newspapers and 
such publications are the means, its inefficacy serves 
to constitute, is this dilemma, that, unless the pu- 
nishment be of preponderating severity, it becomes, 
perversely, an emolument, rather than an evil, to the 
subject of it; conferring on the publication, as it is 
seen to do, importance, interest, and popularity, and 
extending the good effects of these to the person of 
the owner; while the infliction of a punishment suf- 
hciently severe to overrule these advantages must, 
from its severity, induce a degree of unpopularity, 
equal, at least, to whatever the punished defamation 
may have been capable of conciliating. 

After the publication of Prynne’s “ Histrio- 
mastix,’ some one remarked to Michael Sparkes, 
the Puritan party’s publisher, on its expensive cha- 
racter, and, at the same time, scanty vent, and con- 
sequent unpromising appearance of the speculation. 
“It is an excellent book, and will sell well: you for- 
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cuted yet,” was the bookseller’s confident stricture. 
The vindictive punishment of Prynne supplied cir- 
culation to his work, enforced and exasperated the 
hatred of the disaffected, and earned for its subject 
the reputation of a martyr. Similar phenomena 
have distinguished similar proceedings. 

It is with this qualification, however, that what- 
ever has been proposed, relative to the policy of the 
toleration of political defamation of this description, 
is to be understood, namely, that it is a policy 
adapted only to a state of security ; and that what, in 
such a state, might not be impolitic, would, in an- 
other of general or extensive disaffection, with per- 
haps “ Hannibal at the gate,” or Catiline or the 
Gracchi strewing combustibles within, be decidedly 
otherwise. I have formerly shown* how causes ap- 
parently much less dangerous than the least danger- 
ous form of political defamation, supervening on such 
a state of the government, have been sufficient to 
induce revolutionary enterprise, and render it suc- 
cessful. 

Adverting now to the consideration of that politi- 
cal defamation which is of the special and more efhi- 
cacious kind before described. 

Whatever reason for the toleration of general 
defamation its natural inefficacy supplies, does not, 
of course, extend to this; while, on the other hand, 
whatever reason there be against the toleration of 
that, applies, with superior cogency, against the tole- 
ration of this. 

Political defamation of this description admits of 
being either true or false. 

Let either of the cases formerly suggested, namely, 
that the government has, by illegal means, procured 
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the judicial condemnation and execution of some 
innocent but disagreeable subject, or employed some 
commander to betray to destruction the force com- 
mitted to his conduct, or any other case of similar 
misconduct on the part of the government, be, for 
this purpose, supposed; and further, that the fact 
has become known to A, disposed, if the doing so 
were not punishable, to reveal it. It is true that the 
representation of a truth so unfavourable might in- 
duce disaffection and danger to the government ; 
and, if the fear of punishment would serve to prevent 
it, the threat of punishment would not be impolitic ; 
but it is utterly insufficient. To a person disposed 
to communicate such news there is, at any rate, the 
method at all times so cheap, “ spargere voces in 
vulgum ambiguas,” to scatter hints vague and cau- 
tious, and leave it to that power which “ parva metu 
primo, mox sese attollit in auras,” to improve them 
into meaning and direction. 

Tacitus relates that when the news had arrived at 
Rome of the decisive overthrow sustained by the 
forces of Vitelhus at Cremona, “ Conversation on the 
subject, from being forbidden, did the more abound; 
and they who, had it been permitted to report the 
truth, might have been contented to have done so, 
now published the most extravagant falsehoods.”* 

The only effect of the punishment of him on 
whom, in this predicament, the vengeance of the g£0- 
vernment should alight, would be to enhance, by its 
injustice, the odium induced by the conduct the 
concealment of which it has been insufficient to 
secure. 

Of that special defamation which is false, and whe- 
ther consciously so or not, there is not the same rea- 
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son to render the punishment impolitic; only that, 
in this latter case, it ought to be correspondently mo- 
derate. 

Having treated of the prevention of political defa- 
mation, and the policy of the toleration of it, I pro- 
ceed to the subject of the counteraction of it. 

To the counteraction of general defamation, the 
only suggestible means are, first, the same known 
unobjectionable character of the government which 
has been already represented to tend to the preven- 
tion of it; secondly, the punishment of it; thirdly, 
the correction of the fault imputed; and, fourthly, 
the refutation of it; true, if the defamation be false, 
and plausible, if it be frue. 

To the counteraction of political defamation already 
practised, the expedient of subsequent punishment 
is absurd. The effect is, indeed, rather to confer 
upon it additional importance, interest, and force. 
“ Punitis ingeniis gliscit auctoritas,” is the observa- 
tion of Tacitus,* confirmed by universal experience. 
From the vague nature of the supposed imputation, 
the correction, and, for the same reason, the refuta- 
tion, of the imputed fault is impracticable. 

The only mean is the known unobjectionable cha- 
racter of the government, and it is effectual. 

The inefficacy of political defamation unjustified 
by the vices of its subject was well understood by 
that sagacious prince, Frederic the Great; of whom 
there is an anecdote to this effect. ‘To some zealot 
or sycophant who had been proposing to him the 
expediency of punishing the author of a libel, in 
which his army and finances were represented to be 
‘n-ruinous disorder ; his magnanimous rebuke was, 
“ While my army is known to be well disciplined, 
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and my finances well administered, I can afford to 
leave defamation to itself; it will be time enough for 
me to resent its representations when they are known 
to be true.” 

This prince is represented to have even ventured, on 
one occasion, to become an accomplice in the pubh- 
cation of a libel against himself. A publisher abroad 
having sent him a copy of such a libel, accompanied 
with an offer to forbear the publication of it on re- 
ceiving a douceur, the king sent for his own pub- 
lisher, and representing to him the nature of the 
composition, resigned it into his hands, saying, “ | 
recommend you to publish it; you will make a good 
thing of it.” 

Tacitus has represented of Nerva and Trajan, that 
the character of their governments enabled them to 
afford to defamation unqualified allowance. “ Sen- 
tire que velis, et quee sentias dicere licet,” was the 
whole amount of their precaution.” 

Bad government is the whetstone on which are 
to be sharpened the arrows of political defamation. 

The artful attack of defamation by which was 
shaken down that disjointed mass of political vice the 
ante-revolutionary government of France, had, with- 
out the help of its own inherent weakness, fallen 
from its sides innocuous as the javelin of Priam. 

To the counteraction of that special defamation 
which is true, the generally unobjectionable charac- 
ter of the government may serve, in some degree ; 
and in agreater degree the correction of the fault 
imputed; but not both together of them adequately. 
The fault imputed will have its effect, according to 
its importance, in derogating from that generally un- 
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objectionable character, and the subsequent correc- 
tion of it will still leave the sense of the guilty prin- 
ciple from which it proceeded. Plausible refutation 
is as hopeless as absolute concealment, and the 
failure of it is equivalent to self-condemnation. The 
punishment of it is absurd. 

To the counteraction of that special defamation 
which is false, judicial refutation solemnised by judi- 
cial punishment is not an unworthy expedient. 

Second. Of the same family with the expedient of 
political defamation (its effect being, as of that, the 
supply of secondary disaffection) is that about to be 
considered, namely, the Solicitation of public disaster. 

That it is the effect of the presence of public disas~ 
ter to induce discontent and disaffection among the 
subjects of the government, is obvious to reflection, 
and established by history. 

By the supervened disasters of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion it was, it may be remembered,* that the Athe- 
nians were prevailed upon to permit their democratic 
government to be superseded by an oligarchy, and 
that, in like manner, it was after their defeat by the 

‘Pisans at the battle of Lucca, and the consequeat 
loss of that city, that the people of Florence super- 
seded their democratic government, by the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Athens to the sovereignty of 
the state. 

The march of the allies, preceded by the insolent 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, to enforce the 
royal authority in France, was answered by the de- 
position of Louis the Sixteenth, and the union of all 
parties in the revolutionary cause. 

It was their weariness of civil war, and the hope of 
seeing its termirfation accomplished, that induced the 
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Romans to acquiesce in the usurpation of Augustus ; * 
and, in like manner, it was to remedy the evils pro- 
ceeding from intestine divisions, that its inhabitants 
were induced to confer upon Mahomet the govern- 
ment of Medina. 

Public distress supervening on the contest between 
the “ Hats” and “Caps” contributed to the abolition 
of the former government of Sweden, and the esta- 
blishment of monarchy. A general scarcity of corn 
had involved the country in distress. The revolu- 
tionary party perceived to what advantage this ca- 
sualty might be improved; and, to render this dis- 
tress the more intolerable, instructed such of the 
governors of provinces as were of the party, or fa- 
vorably disposed towards it, to withhold the distri- 
bution of the supplies received from the government. 
They then succeeded in inducing the opinion among 
the people, that the whole distress was imputable 
(among its other failings) to neglect on the part of 
the government to provide the necessary importation 
and distribution of corn; and this distress, casual! 
and contrived, and the delusion attached to it, had 
its share in effecting the abolition of the government 
of Sweden. 

A similar casualty and similar delusion contributed 
to enforce the disaffection of the people of Paris to- 
wards the government of France, in the year 1789. 
In this case, however, the delusion was of a bolder 
character. In the other, the revolutionary leaders 
were contented to impute the distress of the people 
to the negligence merely of the government; but in 
this they ventured to impute it to the positive agency 
of the court of France; whose object it was repre- 
sented to be, to distress the peoffle into submission. 
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The efficacy, in this respect, of public disaster has 
suggested to the conductors of revolutions the expe- 
dient of its solicitation. 

It is well known that Rome was so dependent 
upon Egypt for its supply of corn, that it was called 
the “Granary” of Rome. In the civil war waged 
under the conduct of Vitellius and Vespasian, the 
latter, to distress the Roman people, and induce dis- 
affection towards the government of the former, in- 
tercepted this supply. 

In the fourteenth century the Greek empire was 
usurped by Manuel, the uncle of John the rightful 
claimant, who was himself supported in his claim by 
the Turkish sultan, Bajazet the First ; and the sultan, 
recognising this policy of Vespasian, took measures 
to preclude the supply of provisions to Constan- 
tinople. 

This seat of government of the Ottoman empire 
is, from its isolated situation, eminently obnoxious 
to measures of this description, and to disaffection in 
‘consequence of their suceess. Actuated by precisely 
the same policy, the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, in 
the year 1828, resorted to the same expedient, in his 
war with the Ottoman power. 

Recourse to this sleight is not, however, without 
its danger. The solicitation of publie disaster has 
been shown * to be among the expedients employed 
by governments to the improvement of their power. 

Of the two measures of revolutionary preparation 
the consideration of which has been concluded, the 
effect is merely the inducement of secondary disaf- 
fection; but it is not sufficient that disaffection to- 
wards the government has been forced into exist- 
ence; but it is additionally requisite that it be spe- 
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cifically determined to the support of the revolutionary 
enterprise. By what means this is to be effected, I 
proceed to explain in the six next succeeding sections. 

Third. It will appear, hereafter,* how important 
to the success of the revolutionary enterprise which 
is to depend for its success on popular support, is an 
extensive demonstration in its favor at the com- 
mencement of the execution of it. The capital be- 
ing, at all times, the recognised site and source of 
political measures, it is in the capital that such a 
demonstration admits of being most auspiciously 
made. The elements with which such a demonstra- 
tion is to be principally made, are the poorer and 
most numerous class of citizens. It follows, there- 
fore, that a pertinent expedient of revolutionary pre- 
paration is, the conciliation of personal popularity on 
the part of the entertainers of the enterprise among 
this class. It has already been shown,‘ that disaf- 
fection is a qualification with which those of this 
class are liable to be habitually provided. 

It was by largesses, hospitality, and gratuitous’ 
public shows, and the popularity involved in them, 
that Cesar prepared the inferior citizens of Rome, 
and Pisistratus, those of Athens, for a demonstration 
in favor of their usurpation of the government; and 
it was in observance of this pohcy that the enter- 
tainers of the enterprise in the success of which was 
abolished the government of Louis the Sixtcenth 
associated to their cause the Duke of Orleans, and 
his mercenary popularity, and that the chiefs among 
the disaffected towards the government of James the 
Second of England admitted to their society the 
popular Duke of Monmouth. 

Fourth. For the sake of securing clearness, I 
would, in this place, remind the reader of the dis- 
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tinction formerly proposed * between primary and 
secondary disaffection ; namely, between that which 
serves to induce the revolutionary enterprise, and is 
entertained by its participators, and that which, en- 
tertained by others, induces their support to it. To 
the conversion of primary disaffection into revolu- 
tionary enterprise, it is not, in general, sufficient 
that disaffection be entertained; but the other 
causes, before, in the proper place, described,-+ must 
concur. Among these was the expectation of suc- 
cess. In lke manner, to the conciliation of the sup- 
port to the revolutionary enterprise of those by whom 
secondary disaffection is entertained, the recognition, 
on their part, of similar causes, and among them this 
expectation of success, is necessary. Success in the 
execution of a revolutionary enterprise will (as in 
others), in a great degree, depend on those who are 
to conduct it. It is the policy, therefore, of those 
by whom is entertained a revolutionary enterprise 
depending for its success on popular support, to en- 
gage in the conduct of it such in whose importance, 
ability, and honesty, those of whom the support is to 
be conciliated are capable of confidence. 

It was in observance of this policy, that the pro- 
jectors of the assassination of Julius Cesar engaged 
the imposing name of Marcus Brutus to recommend 
their measures. 

In the course of the consideration which I shall 
have occasion to bestow upon the subject of the 
means by which a native revolutionary military force 
is to be procured, and the importance to that effect 
of the character of the revolutionary cause, and of 
its patrons and conductors, this subject will come to 
be further enlarged upon. 
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Fifth. If it be important to the success of a revo- 
lutionary enterprise depending for its success on the 
support of others, to engage in the patronage or 
conduct of it, such whose character is qualified to 
conciliate interest or confidence on the part of those 
whose support is desired, it follows, that it is of im- 
portance to the entertainer of the enterprise to con- 
tract that character himself. That of the enjoyment 
of divine approbation and favor is a character emi- 
nently qualified to satisfy this principle; and to con- 
tract it has, accordingly, been the policy of some re- 
volutionary projectors. 

For the purpose of encouraging the zeal and at- 
tachment of his adherents and dependents, it seems 
to have been the policy of Cesar to propagate the 
notion (perhaps sincerely entertained by himself) of 
his prosperous destiny ; of which this imstance is re- 
lated. Being embarked in an open boat, and a storm 
arising, the rowers had begun to be so hopeless as 
to have remitted their exertions; upon which he 
enforced their perseverance by exclaiming, “ Re- 
member, you carry Cesar and his fortune.” 

Vespasian succeeded in conciliating, among his 
eredulous followers, the belief of his divine autho- 
rity by the simplest modes of delusion: affecting to 
restore sight to the blind through the application of 
a collyrium of spittle, and to invigorate a crippled 
hand in virtue of a kick administered to the person of 
the patient.* 


* These miracles, however fit to be disregarded, would ap- 
pear to have been not so entirely destitute of the evidence pro- 
per to the verification of such occurrences, It 1s observed by 
the historian, that, “however the facts really were, one thing 
is certain, that those who were present at these proceedings, 
still, when whatever imterest in misrepresentation they can be 
supposed to have ever had has ceased, continue to assert the 
druth of them,” Tac. H. 1V. 81. 
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When Gustavus. Vasa proposed to the moun- 
taineers of Dalecarlia, in the-manner formerly. men- 
- ttioned,* his revolutionary enterprise against the 
government of Christian the Second, and inveked 
their support in its behalf, his purpose was explained, 
and overtures addressed to them, in an harangue im- 
passioned and impressive, such as a man so qualified 
by enthusiasm and fortitude may be supposed, on 
such an occasion, to have pronounced. The elder 
among their numbers having observed that, during 
his address, the wind continued to blow from the 
north, protested the infallible success to which he 
was destined; and the younger, inspired with con- 
fidence by their authority, enlisted, without hesita- 
tion, in his service. 

That of the enjoyment of divine approbation and 
favor is a character which admits of being contract- 
ed by the affectation of religion ; and experience has 
manifested that there is no class of persons more 
susceptible of delusion through the arts of hypocrisy 
than the entertainers of religion, nor more devoted 
supporters than such as religious motives are quali- 
fied to supply. It has, accordingly, been the poliey. 
of not afew revolutionary projectors, to contract the 
character of piety and religious perfection. 

such was the successful hypocrisy of Richard the 
Third of England and Aurengzebe. In Cromwell, 
the character of religious enthusiasm was genuine ; +- 
only somewhat enforced by policy in the display of it. 

Sixth. It may happen, that the case of a person 
or party whose support to the revolutionary cause is 
desired does not admit of their being directly inte- 
rested in the success of it. In such a case, it is the 
policy of the disaffected to promise them some inci- 
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dental advantage of which their case is capable ; and, 
involving the accomplishment of it in the success of 
the revolution, interest them to support it. a 

The consulate of Rome had been always exclu- 
sively enjoyed by those of the Patrician order. Lici- 
nius Stolo, and others of the plebelans eminent 
among their order, desirous to obtain it, proposed a 
law, that of the consuls, one should be appointed from 
among their body. To this innovation it was de- 
sirable to procure the support of the whole order ; 
but, since the measure would not be of advantage 
to them generally, but only to some few of its 
more considerable members, the authors of the pro- 
ject promised to employ the authority of the affected 
consulate in procuring for them those long-des red 
objects, a remission of their debts, and a division of 
the conquered territory; and, through this mean, 
the desired support was conciliated. 

Previously to the revolution in which was abo- 
lished the government of Louis the Sixteenth of 
France the pay of the common soldiers was inade- 
quately low, and admissibility to command was con- 
fined to the noblesse. It formed a part of the pur- 
pose of the disaffected, realised by the power of the 
National Assembly, to procure for them an increase 
of their pay, this admissibility, and a general im- 
provement in their character and respectability. It 
is obvious how much this conduct must have con- 
duced to the favourable disposition exhibited by the 
soldiery of this order towards the revolutionary 
cause. 

It was, in like manner, by encouraging the hope 
that his power would be exercised to the improve- 
ment of their condition, that Gustavus the Third of 
Sweden was enabled to convert the soldiery into the 
instruments to the extinction, in the establishment in 
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himself of absolute monarchy, of the authority of the 
Diet. 

On the death of Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain 
his daughter Isabella succeeded to the government. 
His brother, Don Carlos, claimed it in opposition to 
her; and, sensible of the importance of the support 
of the sacerdotal order, he distinguished his cause 
from that of his opponents by professing himself 
their patron ; and they, in return, considering them- 
selves interested in his success, supported his claim ; 
and, bringing to his cause the aid of religious influ- 
ence, despatched swarms of the ignorant and enthu- 
slastic among the population of the northern pro- 
vinces to his standard; representing to them the 
identity of religious merit and the military service of 
Don Carlos. 

It was in observance of the same policy, that, in 
the reign of Elizabeth of England, the ambitious 
Karls of Huntingdon and Leicester professed them- 
selves the patrons of the Puritans, beginning about 
that time to be the important party in the state 
which they finally became. 

Seventh. And as it is politic to qualify the revolu- 
tionary cause with whatever positive principle may 
serve to conciliate support to it, so is it, conversely, 
politic to avert from it opposition or objection, by the 
disavowal of whatever may, negatively, serve to dispa- — 
rage its character, 

Accordingly, Catiline, conceiving that their alliance 
would disparage his cause in the estimation of the 
free citizens of Rome, upon whose support he rather 
relied, refused to admit into his military service the 
slaves who, in large numbers, had offered them- 
selves. | 

I shall further exemplify this policy, by reference 
to a case of the contrary indiscretion. The cause of 
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the revolutionary enterprise formed for the abolition 
of the government, in the Netherlands, of the court 
of Spain, was one of so imposing a character as the 
vindication of religious liberty and national inde- 
pendence. Shortly after the formation of the confe- 
deration of Brussels, in which, as was formerly men- 
tioned, * originated the resistance of the people, a 
petition on their part for the redress of their griev- 
ances was presented to the regent, the Princess of 
Parma, by the chiefs of the confederation. On this 
occasion, the Count Berlaitmont, a member of her 
eouncil, was heard to remark to her, that “she had 
nothing to apprehend from such a mob of Beggars,” 
(Gueux), ©n the succeeding day an entertainment 
was given to as many as three hundred of the con- 
federates by Henry de Brederode, one of them; at 
which, it seems, the company had, done due honour 
to their host, himself a bon vivant. In this assembly, 
so little qualified, perhaps, originally, and still less 
eventually, with the discretion and sagacity which 
ought to govern the proceedings of a revolutionary 
enterprise of so important a character, the question 
was proposed, by what name their party should, for 
the future, be distinguished ? when one of them, re- 
minding the company of the Count’s reproach, sug- 
gested, in a gay spirit of defiance, its adoption. In 
the temper in which the hearers then were, the con- 
ceit pleased; and thus the name “ Gueux”’ ori- 
ginated, and became the untoward patrimony of the 
party. Further than this, De Brederode did homage 
to the jest by appearing with the wallet of a beggar, 
which he had hastily procured, suspended from his 
shoulder, and a wooden bowl of the sort at that time 
in use among persons of the same description, filled 
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with wine. He drank to the company, of whom each 
was successively invested with the bowl and wallet, 
and performed the same ceremony; and, in conclu- 
sion, the wallet was hung on the wall of the chamber, 
to be contemplated with admiration and reverence, 
as though it had been the banner of Mahomet, or the 
apron of Kawah. It might have been expected that 
the taste for the name and trappings of beggary of 
which this drunken impulse was the parent, would 
have subsided with the cause of it; but, instead of 
this, it seems to have flourished in greater luxu- 
riancy with returning reason. The votaries of the 
cause chose to appear abroad, at all times after, clad 
in the vestments and with the appendages of mendi- 
city and misery ; the gray cloak by which it was dis- 
tineuished, the rude staff, and the wooden bowl and 
large clasp-knife depending from their girdles. The 
prescience of the Prince of Orange is represented to 
have foreseen and lamented the consequences, which 
it was too late to hope to prevent, of this mistaken 
rage. The cause, of which such as before described 
was the worthy character, became exposed to be un- 
derstood to be, to enforce the ascendancy of the less 
honourable than pitiable class of persons whose 
squalid garb its adherents had, in an evil hour, chosen 
for its cognizance, and the object of this condescen- 
sion to be, to claim their kindred alliance. The event 
was precisely such as might have been expected from 
this miserable folly. Their presumption fired by this 
compliment, troops of lawless wretches, the dear 
and dignified originals which the patrons of the revo- 
lution had chosen for their model, engaged in every 
species of congenial disorder, waste, and spoliation ;— 
until it was found necessary for the power of their 
instigators to interpose ; and then (so strange was the 
revolution in taste that had taken place) the genuine 
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apostles of Gueuxism were seen suspended in crowds, 
at the command of their unequal imitators. It hap- 
pened, as it is sure to do in all cases of similar per- 
versity, that many whose support or countenance to 
the revolutionary cause had been most desirable, un- 
able to look with approbation upon these proceedings, 
to avoid identifying themselves with them, became 
alienated from its friends. 

The partisans of the French Revolution of 1789 
having obtained, among the Royalists, the contume- 
ious name of “ Sans-culottes,” in the same spirit of 
hardiness in which the members of the confederation 
of Brussels had appropriated the name applied to 
themselves, adopted it; and it is no very wild specu- 
lation to suppose, that this measure had its effect in 
invoking the activity, and eventually enforcing the 
ascendancy, of the class of persons with which it was 
the humour of the royalists to identify their adver- 
saries, and who ought to have been, as far as prac- 
ticable, sequestered from the proceedings of a cause 
so intrinsically honest. 

It is easy to conceive how different must have been 
the character of that rational and remedial revolution 
in which was abolished the government of James the 
Second of England, had Somers and his associates 
been tempted to designate the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty as that of the “ Beggars ” or the “ Bare- 
breeched.” 

The insurrection against the government of Rus- 
sia, in the year 1794, in vindication of the national 
independence of Poland, was designed to depend for 
its success on the support of the peasantry ; and to 
conciliate this support, Kosciusko, its leader, is re- 
presented to have assumed their habit and manners, 


and associated in their mode of life. Considering 
that the norenne with wham ha alin. g2 alo tds 
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himself were, as has been stated, the very persons 
upon whose support the success of the cause de- 
pended, his conduct, in this respect, is not hable to 
the charge of indiscretion, to which is that of those 
whose impolicy has been remarked: but, that a per- 
son so high-minded and intelhgent could have le- 
boured, and have hoped, to prevail by so low a thea- 
trical artifice, argues a high degree of ignorance and 
barbarism, combined with the lowest degree of pa- 
triotism, on the part of those who were the objects 
of such a mode of solicitation.* 


* Tf a revolution be to depend for its success on the support 
of the peasantry of that country, none was ever more hopeless ; 
for never did there exist a peasantry less qualified by sympathy 
or interest to become the instruments of their country’s cause. 
No man was more disposed to acknowledge this unwelcome truth, 
or more sensibly regretted it, than the author himself of this 
poor expedient. They are in the predicament of the Lands- 
thurm of the Pays de Vaud, in the year 1798, who being levied 
at the call of their habitual oppressors, the burghers of Berne, 
made use of their power to promote the success of their ene- 
mies; or, in that of the ass in the fable, who, being solicited by 
his master to exert his speed in running away from his ap- 
proaching enemies, replied, ‘* that it was mndifferent to him how 
soon he was overtaken, for that into worse hands it was impos- 
sible to fall.’ In the event of a revolution, the government, if 
not intercepted in its passage by the revolutionary military 
commander, would devolve to their domestic chiefs: but it 
exacts even a higher degree of ignorance and barbarism than 
such as distinguishes a Polish serf, to sympathise with oppression, 
or feel an interest to renew political authority to the descend- 
ants of an order whose inherent feuds and factions, and cold 
corruptions even, first ministered encouragement to foreign ag- 
gression, and opened the way to foreign usurpation. 

Far different has been the retrospect, and quite unlike the 
hopes, of whatever peasantry has been found to recognise the 
claims of chieftainship, and obey the call of patriotism. The 
Highlander of Scotland, who, at the summons of his chief, so 
often sustained the cause of the fallen Stuarts, viewed in that 
chief, not the feudal oppressor of his dependents, but the en- 
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... Bighth, Convertible with the measure sixthly de- 
scribed is that about to be mentioned. As it is the 
effect of that to minister to the support of the revo- 
lutionary enterprise by means of the motive of hope, 
so it is that of this to minister to the same end 
through the converse motive of fear. 

A sense of the efficacy of fear of the government, 
in securing to the revolutionary enterprise the sup- 
port of those who can be made to entertain it, has 
suggested to the patrons and conductors of such en- 
terprises the policy of committing to the resentment 
of the government those the support of whom is de- 
sired, and involving them in the necessity of render- 
ing their support to the enterprise. 

In a subsequent chapter * some examples of this 


deared superior of his clan: the followers, in their time, of Tyr- 
conne] and O’Neil, in Ireland, regarded not im them the dis- 
dainful thane, but such whom their custom of “‘ gossipred and 
fosterage ”’ served to cement in habits of reciprocal attachment : 
the mountaineers of Dalecarlia recognised in the princely Vasa, 
the hopes of a beloved and injured family. When the rustics of 
Switzerland responded to the appeal of Tell, they saw in him, 
not the condescending revolutionary solicitor, identifying him- 
self with them, to, in turn, identify them with his cause ; but a 
venuine rustic like themselves, and admitted, at once, his cause 
to be their own. The peasantry of France, who, crowding to 
the armies of the republic, dashed from its borders the intruders 
on its independence, had hanseled their hopes in the destruction 
of seigniorial and sacerdotal tyranny at home, and deposited, in 
so doing, a treasure to be defended. 

From the peasantry of Poland the passion of patriotism is as 
little to be expected, as, in their age, it could have been from 
the Helots of Lacedemon ; and they must surely seem to have 
much to answer for, who, to indulge their own impatience of 
submission, practise upon (his only elements of quarrel) his in- 
stinctive antipathy to foreigners, to expose the ignorant rustic to 
the havoc of military vengeance. 

* Chap. ¥V. 
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policy will be produced; and I shall now refer to some 
others of a different character, 

When Richard Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Rich- 
ard the Third) had formed the enterprise of usurping 
the government of his nephew, Edward the Fifth of 
England, he desired the support of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Lords Hastings and Howard. 
These persons he knew to entertain great animosity 
towards Lord Rivers and Sir Richard Gray, the 
King’s uncle and brother: and, for the purpose of 
exposing them to the irreconcileable resentment of 
the Royal family, and rendering it their indispensable 
policy to support his enterprise, engaged their con- 
currence in the execution of those two persons. 

In this case the desired fear was conciliated by | 
means of the creation of a real cause; but, in those 
about to be referred to, the same effect was produced 
by such as were simulated only, | 

Menestheus, the secretary of the imperor Aure- 
han, having incurred the displeasure of his master, 
for the purpose of securing himself from its conse- 
quences, projected his death. To this end, he simu- 
lated an official list of’ proscription, in which, ‘in 
order to account for his conduct, he included him- 
self, and showed it to some of those whose names 
appeared in it; who attacked the emperor while on 
a journey, and destroyed him. | ce 

By similar means was procured the death of the 
Sultan Othman the First. _ Mervan, his secretary, 
having conceived antipathy towards him, became 
desirous of the abolition of his government; to the 
accomplishment of which he simulated letters in the 
name of the Sultan, by which different powerful 
governors of the provinces appeared to be proscribed, 
and contrived the discovery of their contents by the 
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pretended objects of them; who, proceeding forth- 
with to the residence of the Sultan, assassinated him. 

- Ninth. The superiority of the government, and 
its power of counteracting the revolutionary prepa- 
rations of the disaffected, are the effect of its superior 
revenue. It follows, that to embarrass the collection 
of the public revenue is a pertinent expedient of revo- 
lutionary preparation. 

Among the other advantages involved in the pa- 
tronage by the House of Commons of the revolution | 
in which was abolished the government of Charles 
the First, it was one, that its conductors were enabled 
to withdraw from the executive its revenue: and the 
exposure of the illegality of the expedient of “ ship- 
money,” to which, to supply its necessities, it had 
recourse, encouraged the disaffected to resist the 
impost, and completed the distress which the house 
had originated. 

Tenth. As in every other state of hostile prepara- 
tions, so in that of such as are of the revolutionary 
species, those of the one party are to depend upon, 
or be influenced by, the proceedings of the other. 
Accordingly, it is expedient to the conductors of a 
revolutionary enterprise to become, if practicable, 
at all times, acquainted with the purposes entertained 
and proceedings on foot on the part of the govern- 
ment. 

The Prince of Orange, the conductor of the revo- 
lution in which was abolished the government in 
the Netherlands of Philip the Second, was, through 
his connexion with the government, able to secretly 
procure copies of the different despatches which 
passed between the court of Spain and the govern- 
ment of the regent; and it was the discovery, by 
this method, of the contents of a letter to her from 
D’Avala, the ambassador of Spain at Paris, inti- 
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mating the intention of his court to exercise its 
vengeance on the parties to the confederation of 
Brussels, which had so large an influence in bring- 
ing to a hostile issue the revolutionary proceedings. 

It was by similar means that the chiefs of the 
* Covenanters” of Scotland were able to penetrate 
the dissimulation of Charles the First. They engaged 
an officer of the palace who had access to his pockets, 
to purloin his letters, and transmit to them copies: 
in which subornation they did but imitate the con- 
duct of that prudent minister of Elizabeth, Sir Francis 
Walsingham, who procured the pocket of the Pope 
to be picked, by a gentleman of his bed-chamber, of 
the letter from Philip the Second of Spain to his 
Hohness, communicating the destination of the 
Armada. 

The party of the Parliament too was never with- 
out equally good intelligence; and it was through 
similar ministration that Cromwell was enabled to 
attain that discovery of this prince’s duplicity which 
instructed him in the policy of his immediate death.* 


* This chief is represented to Lave, m a conversation with 
Lord Broghiil, given this account of the manner of that detec. 
tion, andl its effect npon the conduct of himself and his associates. 
‘¢ We had once an inclination to come to terms with him: but 
something that happened drew us off from it. The reason of 
our Inclination to come to terms with him was, we found the 
Scots and Presbyterians began to be more powerful than we, 
and were strenuously endeavouring to strike up an agreement 
with the King, and leave us in the lurch; wherefore we thought 
to prevent them by offering more reasonable conditions. But, 
while we were busied with these thoughts, there came a letter 
to us from one of our spies, who was of the King’s bed-cham- 
ber,” (probably the same person who served the Covenanters in. 
the like capacity) ‘‘ acquainting us, ‘ that our final doom was 
decreed that day: what it was, he could not tell; but a letter 
was gone to the queen with the contents of it; which letter was 
sewed up in the skirt of a saddle; and the bearer of it would 
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~ Eleventh. The measure of revolutionary prepara- 
tion about to be considered is peculiar to the mili- 
tary state. 

The measures competent to the commander of the 
army of the government are qualified to elude its 
notice, and foil its counteraction, in this, that under 
the cover of his place and functions he is able to 
cultivate popularity among his subordinates, and 
dispose their minds to his latent purpose. 

Of the pregnant nature of the opportunity thus 
enjoyed, the many revolutions effected through the 
sinister use of it are an ample proof. 

The means by which the revolutionary ambition 
of the military commander is to be prevented have 


come, with the saddle on his head, about ten o'clock the follow- 
ing night, to the Blue Boar in Holborn, where he was to take 
horse for Dover. The messenger knew nothing of the letter in 
the saddle: but some one in Dover did.’ We were then at 
Windsor; and, immediately upon receipt of the letter from our 
spy, Ireton and I resolved to take a trusty fellow with us, and, 
in troopers’ habits, to go to the inn; which accordingly we did, 
and set our man at the gate of the inn to watch. The gate was 
shut, but the wicket was open; and our man stood to give us 
notice when any one came with a saddle on his head. Ireton 
and I sat in a box near the wicket, and called for a can of beer, 
and then another; drinking in that disguise till ten o’clock ; 
when our sentinel gave us notice that the man with the saddle 
was come: upon which we immediately rose ; and when the 
man was leading out his horse saddled, we came to him with 
our swords drawn, and told him we were to search all who went 
in and out there; but, as he looked like an honest fellow, we 
would only search his saddle; which we did, and found the 
letter we looked for. On opening it, we read the contents, in 
which the king acquainted the queen, that he was now courted 
by both the factions,‘the Scots, Presbyterians, and the Army: 
that which of them bade fairest for him should have him; that 
he thought he should close sooner with the Scots than the other. 
Upon which we sped to Windsor, and, finding we were not like 
to have any reasonable terms from the King, we immediately 


resolved to ruin him,” 
, 
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been already explained; * and those by which (it being 
entertained) it is to be counteracted are now to be so. 

When a government has become suspicious of the 
entertainment of this ambition, the primary expe- 
dient is, by means of the appointment to some appo- 
site service, of some confidential adherent of the 
government, to invest with his society, and expose 
to his observation, the commander of the army, and 
secure notice of his revolutionary preparations. 

This is represented to have been the precaution 
exercised by the Emperor Constantius, when, after 
having admitted his cousin Julian his partner in the 
empire, he committed to him the government, and 
command of the army, of Gaul. 

To the execution of an enterprise to be achieved 
through the co-operation of numbers, a previous in- 
telligence among them is necessary; to the negotia- 
tion of which more or less of time is requisite. 
When, therefore, the suspicion of the government 
has become converted into assurance of the existence 
of this disaffection, the obvious expedient is, by 
means of the removal, under some plausible pre- 
tence, of the commander from his supporters, or of 
his supporters from him, to disturb this negotiation, 
and intercept the accomplishment of this mutual 
intelligence. 

It was in observance of this policy that the Em- 
peror Dioclesian dispersed into separate quarters the 
different great provincial armies. 

Should this not happen to be practicable, it is the 
policy of the government to try the experiment of 
promoting disunion, by appointing to the command 
of the army some influential and ambitious officer of 
it, in the place of the commander. 
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Had Vitellius conferred upon the ambitious Muci- 
anus the command of the army of Vespasian, he 
might, from a partisan of this commander, have be- 
come converted into a rival; and, in the conflict, the 
army been destroyed, or, to informidability diminished. 

From the instant of the institution of the military 
order of Janisaries, the princes of the Ottoman em- 
pire have successively recognised the offensiveness, 
and even danger, of its presence. Their conduct of 
this kind has not been so much, indeed, the effect of 
ambition, (for no Aga or other officer among them 
has ever proposed the usurpation of the government) 
as of a certain licentiousness or arrogance. But 
since this spirit has proved itself capable of becom- 
ing the parent of revolution, it follows that whatever 
measures are applicable to the counteraction of this 
spirit are pertinent likewise to the case of military 
ambition. 

Of these princes, the prevailing measure to this 
end has, until the reign of the Sultan Mahmoud the 
second, been that of military massacre, more or less 
extensive; and then the destruction which alighted 
on them was allowed to be so comprehensive and 
unsparing, as to leave their name in future only 
matter of history. It is to be observed, that the 
Sultan enjoyed, in the accomplishment of this mea- 
sure, the peculiar facility accruing from the habitual 
antipathy entertained towards the Janisaries on the 
part of the rest of the army. The Janisaries, not- 
withstanding their profession of Islamism, were al- 
ways, among less equivocal Mussulmans, reputed to 
be but Gaours (infidels) still. Without this qualifi- 
cation the measure had been hopeless. 

The wisdom of this measure would seem to have 
been inferior to its boldness. The sultan was about 
to engage in war with the power of Russia. In the 
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vicissitudes of this war, he might have found an op- 
portunity of exposing the Janisaries to destruction 
by the arms of their enemies, and, through this 
compendious expedient, have accomplished, not only 
the annihilation of his refractory soldiery, but with 
it the advantage of whatever destruction of his 
enemies their resistance might have involved. In 
such a course, he would have exhibited the policy of 
Solyman the First, three centuries before, who, beset. 
with their inherent vexations, preferred to vindicate 
his liberty by exercising their restless spirit in his 
Hungarian war, and exchanging for its victories 
their lives. 

It was by such politic means that, in the four- 
teenth century, France was relieved from the pre- 
sence of the “ Companions,” and, in the eighteenth, 
Naples, from that of the “ Lazzaroni.” 

Previously to the institution of standing armies, it 
was the practice of princes to levy a military force 
for the occasion, and, on the conclusion of the war, 
disband it. Accordingly, on the conclusion of each 
of the different wars waged by Edward the Third of 
England with the Kings of France, he was in the 
habit of leaving, on his return home, his followers, 
or such of them as preferred it, behind him. To 
join these levies were attracted, as is always the case 
on such occasions, among others, all those to whom 
their spirit of adventure, or state of destitution, re- 
commended such a mode of employment ; and these, 
the same reason which originally urged them abroad 
served subsequently to retain there. Being thus 
left to themselves, they associated, under the name 
of “ Companions ;” and maintained themselves by 
ravaging the country. During the reign of Charles 
“the wise” of France, the enterprise was formed, to 
restore the government in Spain of Peter the Cruel, 
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whom his subjects had deposed. Charles allied him- 
self to the popular cause, and took the opportunity 
of engaging the services of the Companions; who, 
having been thus placed within the reach of the 
arms of the Black Prince, were exterminated. 

The Lazzaroni were a body of habitual vagrants, 
like the Faquirs of India, subsisting upon alms col- 
lected from the religious institutions and private 
charity, and, when these sources were deemed to be 
inadequate, supplying the deficiency by the method 
of rapine. At the time of the irruption into Naples 
of the forces of the French Directory, in the year 
1799, the numbers of the Lazzaroni are represented 
to have been as extensive as forty thousand. It 
having been a principle of the revolutionary warfare 
to reimburse its expenses by requisitions from the 
inhabitants of the countries visited with its arms, 
and principally to apply to this purpose the wealth 
of the religious institutions, the conduct of the 
French soldiery naturally gave umbrage to the Laz- 
zaroni; who, apprehending, in the success of these 
less equivocal spoliators, the exhaustion of the 
sources from which their own disguised extortion 
had been fed, suffered themselves to be enlisted by 
the Neapolitan government; and, having been en- 
trusted with the defence of the city of Naples, 
perished almost to a man. 





ee 


I shall conclude this chapter with this remark, 
namely, that although the measures described in it 
have been proposed as means of preparation to the 
subsequent execution of the revolution, and several 
of them are exclusively such, yet are the greater 
part of them applicable to that subsequent execution 
as well. Such, for example, are the solicitation of 
public disaster and disaffection towards the govern- 
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ment, practised, it may be remembered, by -Ves- 
pasian, and the procuration of intelligence of the 
purposes and proceedings of the government; a 
measure at all times of importance; and others might 
be mentioned. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Of the Time of the commencement of the execution of the 
Revolution. 


Ir much conduces to the success of the revolu- 
tionary enterprise, that the time of the commence- 
ment of the execution of jt is auspicious; and the 
most auspicious time must be, it is evident, that in 
which the government is least in a condition to en. 
counter it. 

What are such times, I proceed to explain. 

First. That a season of general disaffection among 
the subjects of the government is such a time, there 
need but few words to establish. Such a spectacle 
is qualified to encourage the present adherents of 
the cause, conciliate the adhesion of others, and in- 
timidate and dismay the adherents of the rovern- 
ment. | 

It was the general disaffection induced by the dis- 
asters of the Sicilian expedition which qualified Ly- 
sander to impose, with so much facility, upon Athens, 
the government of the Thirty Tyrants. The number 
of the English Roman Catholic subjects of James 
the Second was commonly computed to amount to 
no more than a hundredth part of the whole; and 
these were the only exception from the disaffection 
entertained towards his government. At the time 
of the commencement of the execution of the revo- 
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lution in which was abolished the government of 
Louis the Sixteenth of France, it was, with the ex- 
ception of the noblesse, superior clergy, and the 
functionaries connected with its particular system, a 
subject of universal disaffection among the military, 
as well as civil, population of the state. Through 
this disaffection it was, that these governments were 
made, with so much facility, to subside. History 
abounds with similar examples. 

Second. When a government consists in a plura- 
lity of authorities, a time of infernal disunion is 
auspicious to the commencement of the execution of 
a revolution; such a state disqualifying it from the 
vindication of its authority. 

It was, it may be remembered,* disunion among 
the different authorities composing the Diet of 
Sweden which qualified Gustavus the Third to ex- 
tinguish its government in the establishment of ab- 
solute monarchy, and similar disunion among the 
public authorities of Poland which encouraged the 
invasion of that country by the arms of Russia and 
Prussia, and qualified those powers, not only to 
abolish its government, but extinguish its national 
identity as well. 

It was similar disunion which substituted for the 
sovereignty of the Diet of Denmark, that of Frederic 
the Third and his successors. 

In like manner, it. was auspicious to the enterprise 
of the Covenanters of Scotland, that the government 
of Charles the First was engaged in a quarrel with 
the House of Commons, which withheld from it the 
means of vindicating its authority. 

Third. It was the reas#nable judgment of the 
Emperor Otho, that the interval between the termi- 
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vation of one reign and the establishment of another 
‘Is a Season auspicious to the commencement of the. 
execution of a revolutionary enterprize. © | 
At the time of Galba’s accession to the Roman 
empire he was seventy-three years of age, and had, 
subsequently, become unpopular with both the army 
(a part of which had already revolted) and people. 
Reflecting upon the precariousness, from these 
causes, of his authority, he appointed Piso his suc- 
cessor; a measure unacceptable to the ambition of 
Otho, who had. entertained a desire to usurp the 
eovernment. Considering, therefore, “that now, 
while the authority of Galba was declining, and that 
of Piso but imperfectly established, was the time for 
the attempt, and that the interval between the ter- 
mination of one reign and the establishment of an- 
other is auspicious to the commencement of the 
execution of revolutionary enterprize,’’* (opportunos 
magnis conatibus transitus rerum,) he successfull 
proceeded to the execution of his design, | 
To refer to an example afforded ‘by the present 
time, the temporary suspension of the yovernment 
exhibited between the death of Ferdinand the Se- 
venth of Spain and the accéssion’ of his daughter, 
afforded an opportunity to his brother Carlos to 
proceed, for a short time, unmolested, in the founda- 
tion of the military force with which he, afterwards, 
_8o obstinately supported his attempted usurpation of 
the government, whereas, had the enterprise been 
delayed until the mature establishment of that prin~ 
cess's government, it had been overwhelmed imme- 
diately on its exhibition. : 
Fourth. A time of fiscal embarrassment is auspl- 
cious to the commencement of the execution of a 
revolution. a 7 
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In. this ‘predicament. were -the governments .of 
Charles the First: of England and Louis the Sixteenth 
of France; ‘and it is impossible. not to-perteive how 
much 1 conduced to-the suc cess of the revolutions | 
in which they were abolished. 

The ‘susceptibility of @ government in such a con-. 
dition j is like that of the pauper of private life, whose 
inability to command the means ' of vindicating his 
right administers encauragement to aggression. : But 
further, the ‘same cause which precludes the govern- 
ment from. these rheans’ gerves to deprive it of tg 
adherents, oy, at least, extinguishes their attachment. 
Human attachments are governed by the rule of 
fortune; and he who, prosperous to- day, shall be an 
object of attention and homage, ie liable, with the 
same amotant of. personal merit, if found to-morrow 
in the company of advexsity, to be shunned and dis- 
honoured’; and so it is with princes. Had Charles 
enjoyed the fiscal means gf Henry the Lighth, or 
Louis, those of. Louis thé Fourteenth, the one had 
not tempted the expedient of the Long Parliament, 
nor the other, that of the States-general: and, while 
hoping from theny the,relief of. thei necessities, 
found that they had agcomplished that coalition of 
their enemies in which their power was doomed to 
be overthrown. | 

Fifth, It is a time auspicious to the commence- 
ment bf the executien.of a revolution, when the 
means of prevention are absorbed by other exigencies : 
such 4 state disqualifying thé government from the 
‘adequate vindi@ation of its’ authority. 

, The conductors of the revolution which placed 
the Duke of Braganza on the throne pf Portugal 
with reason eelgcted for the commencement of the 
execution of it, the time when the attention and 

efforts of the government were absorbed by a ‘dan- 
2B. 
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gerous war. At this time, the court of Spain, to the 
government of which that country was subject, was 
engaged in three different wars 5 a civil war in the 
province of Catalonia, another with its subjects of 
the Netherlands, and. a foreign war with France. 
The nobles of Portugal, who had hitherto, by their 
known disaffection towards. the government, kept 
the court fn continual alarm, now began to counter- 
feit a calm so well, that it was tempted to consider 
their disaffection to have entirely subsided, and itself 
happy ‘in being relieved from the necessity of main- 
taining the military force the presence of which 
this disaffection had seemed to render requigite, and 
thus enabled to transfer it to the uses which its other 
exigencies demanded. Accordingly, the force was 
withdrawn, and when it was considered to have ar- 
rived at a distance sufficiently remote to render its 
ready returmm impracticable, a body of Portuguese 
nobles repaired to the palace ; and, having destroyed. 
the guard, introduced themselves into the presence 
of the viceroy, and, proceeded to assist him to the 
solution of his speculations touching the meaning of 
their visit, by projecting him, through ‘a window, 
into the street. This initiatoty ceremony having 
been despatched, they proceeded to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of unmolested exertion which, the 
absence of the Spanish forge supplied, to prepare 
themselves for jts reception on,its expected return ; 
and the contest having been, through the distrac- 
tions just now described, but ill supported on the 
part of the Spanish court, was, not long afterwards, 
brought to a conclusion in the manner mentioned. 
The causes’ which conduced to incapacitate the 
Spanish government from vindicating its authority 
in the resistance of the revolution, were a foreign 
war, und internal disorders. The selection of such a 
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season for the execution of a revolution is not with- 
out its dangers. This is, it has been shown,* the 
very predicament in which it is often the successful 
policy of governments, for the purpose of extinguish- . 
ing disaffection, and conciliating an augmentation of 
their power, to involve the state; and the selection 
of this season for the commencement of the execu- 
tion of a revolution is capable of being as inauspi- 
cious ih one case, as auspicious in another. * 

The selection, hewever, of such a seasom py the 
conductors of this revolution could not but be uné- 
quivocally wise. This predicament is capable of be- 
coming a motive to the support of only a national 
government; for the evils, the aversion of which is 
to constitute the motive to a people to support a 
government in this predicament, namely, the loss of 
national independence, the violation of private pro- 
perty, &c. are already realised when an oppressive 
foreign government, such as was that of Spain, has 
been established over a people. 

In like manner, the time selected by Ali Bey for 
the commencement of the execution of the revolu- 
tion in which was substituted for the Turkish 
government in Egypt, that of the Mamelukes, was, 
when the former was about to engage in an absorb- 
ing war with Russia. 

The time, so obviotisly reasonable, selected by 
Andrew Doria for the vindication of the indepen- 
dence of Genoa against the government of France, 
in the year 1528, was that in which the garrison had 
been reduced three-fourths by a plague. 

It conduced to the success of the revolution in 
which was abolished the government of Charles the 
First of Englend, that France and Spain, the courts 
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of which would, probably, have been disposed to 
support his cause, were engaged together in the. 
prosecution of the “ Thirty years’ war;” and it had 
been fortunate for France had the other powers of 
Kurope been less at leisure to have interfered in the 
revolution of 1789. : 

The position, that it is a time auspicious to the 
commencement of the execution of a revolution | 
when the government is under a temporary incapa- 
city of vindicating its authority, requires this qualifi- 
cation, namely, that it will be of no avail to the dis- 
affected, that they have been enabled by that tran- 
sient Incapacity to accomplish the revolution, unless 
it be the effect of it, as well, to create a power 
capable of maintaining it after that incapacity shall 
have ceased; and that, therefore, a revolutionary 
enterprise which does not promise this ulterior con- 
sequence is impolitic. 

It was when the Emperor Napoleon was, in the 
year 1813, engaged in war with all the other powers 
of Europe in alliance, by the exigencies of which his 
forces were absorbed, that the Dutch were encou- 
raged to proceed to the abolition of his government 
among them ;* but although, during this temporary 
Incapacity, they were able to accomplish as much as 
this, yet, if the extraneous success of the allies had 
not incidentally supervened, they had not been able 
to have maintained it. : 

Of the revolution in which was abolished the 
government of Spain in Portugal, it was the éffect 
to create the means of maintaining itself notwith- 
standing the cessation of the temporary embarrass- 
ment of the court of Spain which had afforded the 
opportunity to its accomplishment. The revolution- 
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ary ‘government of Portugal secured by it ‘the 
alliance of England and the United Provinces: and 
the treaty which concluded hostilities between the 
court of Spain and them, included the acknowledg- 
ment of the national independence of Portugal. 

Sixth, Whatever be the design of the conductors 
of a revolution, in this respect, the period of the 
commencement of the execution of it must, never- 
theless, at ali times, depend upon the opposite 
purpose and preparations of the government, and 
admit of delay, or exact despatch, accordingly. 
When the government is about to discover the revolu- 
tionary enterprise, or, having discovered it, is yet un- 
prepared to prevent its execution, the commencement 
of the execution of it is expedient. 

About the time when Harmodius and Aristogiton 
had designed to assassinate Hipparchus they ob- 
served another of the conspirators unexpectedly en- 
gaged in conversation with him; and concluding 
that nothing but a treacherous discovery could have 
brought them together at such a time, Harmodius 
drew his dagger, and stabbed Hipparchus earlier 
than he had previously intended. 

The discovery by the Prince of Orange, in the 
manner before described,* of the contents of the 
letter from D’Avala to the Regent of the Netherlands, 
intimating the intention of the court. of Spain to 
exercise its vengeance on himself and the other par- 
ties to the confederation of Brussels, conduced to 
bring to an earlier issue their revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. : 

Of the insurrection for the vindication of the na- 
tional independence of Poland, in the year 1794, 
Zagonchek was intended to be one of the chief con- 
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ductors. Considering the time not to have yet 
arrived for the execution of it, he continued to defer 
it; but finding his design betrayed, and being ap- 
prehensive, consequently, of losing his liberty by 
delay, and being precluded the opportunity of en- 
gaping in it, he proceeded, at once, to the execution 
of the enterprise. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Of the Manner of the Commencement of the Execution of the 
Revolution. 


It is the policy of the conductors of the revolution 
to publicly maugurate the enterprise, not in some 
evanescent or equivocal contravention, but some 
striking and emphatic practical derogation from 
the authority, of the government ; the effect of which 
will be, to, at once, confirm the declared adherents 
of the revolutionary cause, encourage the backward, 
dismay the adherents of the government, and. pro- 
duce (that which is generally, in this crisis of the 
enterprise, so desirable) an early, bold, and exten- 
sive demonstration in its support. 

When the counterfeit loyalty before described,* 
professed for the purpose of misleading the judg- 
ment of the government, can be suspected to have 
extended hesitation and embarrassment to the disaf- 
fected, the policy of dissipating the distemper by a 
public initiation of the revolutionary enterprise of 
this description, is more imperiously prescribed to its 
conductors. | | 
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I shall refer to examples of measures of initiation 
of revolutionary enterprise, some of them qualified 
to satisfy this policy, and others not. 

Of the former description, except that it was 
rather the work of casual rage than premeditated 
policy, was the destruction of the Bastile at the 
commencement of the revolution in which was abo- 
lished the government of Louis the Sixteenth of 
France. This frightful state-prison, fed with the 
victims of public oppression and private revenge, to 
the sorrows of which every subject of the govern- 
ment lived liable to be, by the activity of these mo- 
tives, secretly called, the people of France had been 
accustomed to consider as one of the constituent ele- 
ments, and almost the very ark, of the government. 
When, therefore, the disaffected beheld it, in the 
pride of its iniquity, destroyed, as it was, by a single 
insurrectionary movement, and that too with a de- 
eree of facility so imposing and triumphant, it was 
natural that they should be, and the fact that they 
were, taught the secret of their own strength, the 
vulnerability of the government, and that their awe 
with which they had been accustomed to contem- 
plate its power, and the hazard of encountering it, 
should be seen yielding to confidence and audacity. 

When Gustavus Vasa had formed into a military 
force his earliest adherents, in the mountains of 
Dalecarlia, he commenced his operations in the seisure 
of the castle of the local government; and this in- 
telligible, although, in itself, inconsiderable, success, 
is represented to have been of the most important 
consequence in producing an extensive demonstra- 
tion in support of the enterprise. 

The act in which commenced the revolutionary 
enterprise which placed the Duke of Braganza on the 
throne of Portugal, was, it has been mentioned, that 
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a body of Portuguese nobles repaired to the palace 
of the viceroy, and projected him through a window 
into the street; and the news of this proceeding was 
immediately succeeded by an animated insurrection 
in support of it. : 

The professed cause of the contest between Great 
Britain and her American Colonies which terminated 
in the establishment of the independence of the 
latter, was the asserted violation of constitutional 
principle, in the attempt made by the British govern- 
ment to levy taxes on the colonies, the people of 
which were not represented in the British parlia- 
ment. One of the commodities proposed to be thus 
taxed was tea, three cargoes of which were imported 
to the port of Boston in America. On their arrival 
there, the leaders of the revolutionary party caused 
the ships to be boarded, and the cargoes tossed 
into the sea; and this insulting defiance was ap- 
proved by the general and vigorous preparations of 
the people for the coming contest. 

The examples next to be referred to are of the 
other description, namely, of measures not qualified 
to satisfy this policy. 

The participators of the revolutionary enterprise 
formed for the abolition of the British government in 
Ireland, in the year 1803, initiated their proceedings 
in the assassination of Lord Kilwarden, the chief 
justice. The evening of the twenty-third of July 
having been appointed for the inception of the enter- 
prise, a counterfeit message was despatched to this 
officer, to attend a meeting of the privy council to 
be holden that evenmg at the castle of Dublin. The 
artifice succeeded, and he was, in consequence, 
found proceeding to the place of his destination, just 
at the time of the commencement of the insurrection. 
Upon this he was dragged from his carriage and as- 
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‘gassinated. This measure was projected upon the 
principle of the assassination of the Spanish viceroy 
before mentioned; but, in this respect, it was alto- 
eether misconceived, being deficient in the striking 
and significant character of that proceeding, and ca- 
pable of being construed to be, instead of a deliberate 
and emphatic derogation from the authority of the 
sovernment, the tumultuary assassination of an unpo- 
pularminister. The English people, in the year 1641, 
plucked Mr. Justice Howard from the bench, and 
slew him in open day; and had the attack on Lord 
Kilwarden, instead of being a midnight assassination 
in the street, been of the same character, it had 
more resembled the measure of the Portuguese 
nobles. 

A favorite expedient for the commencement of the 
execution of revolutionary enterprise, among the re- 
volutionary sciolists of England and Ireland, has been 
the simultaneous annunciation of that commence- 
ment in the metropolis to the disaffected in the pro- 
vinces, through the stoppage of the mails. In 
modern times there has been scarcely any small pro- 
ject, of which this has not formed a part. 

Of such a measure, the only suggestible purposes 
are, the embarrassment of the government, the inti- 
midation of its provincial adherents, and, through 
these two, the encouragement of the provincial disaf- 
fected. But, in such a measure, the whole intelli- 
gence involved is, in effect, but this, that an insur- 
rection sufficiently cogent to have succeeded in the 
overwhelming, or the interruption in the execution 
of their business, of some few sorry clerks of a fiscal 
establishment of the government has taken place. 
The provincial disaffected must surely be of sanguine 
temperament, or enjoy a huge appetite for revolu- 
tionary dangers, and the provincial adherents of the 
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government be pre-eminently pusillanimous, to 
whom such intelligence can be capable of adminis- 
tering, to the one, any very great degree of encou- 
ragement, and to the other, of dismay. There are 
few acts of interference of which mankind are natu- 
rally more jealous than such of which their episto- 
lary intercourse is the subject. It was from his po- 
litic respect to this principle, that a general of the 
Romans, having, in the course of one of their civil 
wars, captured, among other booty, the different 
letters which had been addressed to their friends in 
the city by the different members of the opposing 
army, despatched them unopened to their destina- 
tion. It must then serve wonderfully to conciliate to 
the cause of the disaffected, the people of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, Cork, Waterford, and 
Belfast, to understand that this intercourse has been 
intercepted under the authority of an extract from 
the journais of the Committee of Oakley, Cato, or 
St. Thomas Street.* 


* Of the mnovation at this time in progress about us with so 
universal acclamation, the institution of railroads in conjunction 
with conveyance by steam, formerly considered in relation to 
another subject,* the whole extent of the tendency is yet un- 
tried; but, on some occasion of popular insurrection, will, 
probably, be found to be pregnant with consequences until then 
unseen, 

It is of the nature of these roads, to depend for their utility 
upon their precise adaptation to the peculiarities of the carriage 
which is to travel upon them; and of this correspondence, the 
least disturbance is sufficient to render them useless. Of the 
roads for which these are to be the substitute, it is to be said, 
on the other hand, that to the practicability of the means of con- 
veygnee employed upon them, their unimpaired perfection is so 
little indispensable, that an obstruction, from weather or other 
causes, has been known to have been avoided by even a devia- 
tion into the adjoining fields. 

fhe time may be expected to arrive, when this innovation 
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The same policy which prescribes the public ini- 
tiation of the revolutionary enterprise in the manner 
described, namely, that of confirming and encou- 
raging the adherents of the cause, and dismaying 
those of the government, prescribes likewise, that this 
act of initiation be personally partaken or recognised 


by all, or as many as may be, of the most influential 
and considerable of the disaffected. 


‘The: ordinary method by which their recognition 


shall have been so extensively established as to have superseded 
the use,.and absorbed the traffic, of the principal accustomed 
roads to the capital, together with their relative means of con- 
veyance ; those having become, through neglect, impracticable, 
and these irrevocably vanished. Upon this state of the communt- 
cation between the capital and provinces, should an exten- 
sively entertained spirit of insurrection at any time supervene, 
it will naturally occur to the insurgents, that, to annihilate the 
intercourse by land between the capital and provinces, and re- 
duce it, to that extent, to a state of siege, will be a more effec- 
tual expedient to the embarrassment of the government, the 
dismay of its adherents, and encouragement of that unfailing 
class of disaffected in the capital and provinces, formerly 
described,* than any such as the detention of the post: and it is 
competent to a handful of day-labourers, provided with no more 
than such implements as every farm-yard is qualihed to supply, 
(pick-axes and shovels), by means of a breach in an embankment, 
to the extent of but a few yards, to untie the longest road of this 
description, and annihilate the intercourse between its two ex- 
tremes, while the many points of attack presented by it would 
exact ah army for its defence. 

When the poorest class among the Roman people desired to 
distress the Patricians into compliance with their demands, their 
expedient was, retiring to the Aventine mount, to leave them 
to minister to their wants themselves: but how much more 
alarming is the measure which would forestail the superior class 
of even this penurious opportunity. : 

Such then would seem to be the latent tendency (to be more 
faithfully revealed by time indeed) of this otherwise so valuable 
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of the revolutionary cause. is signified, is the. publi- 
cation of a manifesto subscribed by the chiefs of the 
disaffected. 7 

It must have been in subserviency to this policy, 
that, while Casea only, or, at most, with the assist- 
ance of another of the less considerable among the 
conspirators, might have been sufficient for the as- 
sassination of their victim, so many considerable per- 
Sons should have partaken the otherwise superero- 
gatory and pusillanimous attack: and the constancy 
of Brutus must have been severely tried. when, ful- 
filling his engagement to his confederates, he dashed 
his reluctant dagger into the body of the dying Czesar, 

In the counteraction of the revolutionary enter- 
prise, the policy to be observed depends on the rela- 
tive amount of the means of the disaffected and the 
government, 

In this, it is, of course, the business of the govern- 
ment, to effect, if practicable, the perfect extinction 
of the enterprise ; and it is only when the full amount 
of the revolutionary means has been exhausted, that 
the perfect extinction of the enterprise is predicable. 

When, therefore, the enterprise is liable to he re- 
cognised by disaffection extensively entertained, and, 
consequently, to conciliate to its support means cor- 
respondently extensive, it is the policy of the govern- 
ment, if confident of the sufficiency of its means of 
counteraction, not to overrulingly oppose the enter- 
prise at the commencement of the execution of it, 
(the effect of which would be, to induce the disaf- 
fected to withdraw from the contest, and, reserving 
their means, cultivate another opportunity for the 
exhibition of them), but only ¢o encounter it in such 
a degree as may still leave to the disaffected the hope 
of success, and encourage the gradual exhibition to 
the hostility of the government of the whole of their 
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resources ; by which it may be ultimately assured of 
having exhausted them, and effected the perfect ex- 
tinction of the enterprise. 

This is represented to have been the policy ob- 
served by the Empress Catherine the Second in the 
counteraction of the revolutionary enterprise of the 
impostor Pugatcheff. 

But if the government be not confident of the suf- 

ficiency of its means, it must be contented to endea- 
your to repel the enterprise by an unreserved effort 
of counteraction at the commencement, and erect its 
deciduous trophies on the smouldering fires of unex- 
tinguished revolution. 
If, also, the revolutionary enterprise proceed from 
disaffection less extensively entertained, and the 
whole of its means be, at once, exhibited to the hos- 
tility of the government, it is its policy, (unless, in- 
deed, it choose to consider the sinister policy before 
explained,* the solicitation of public danger, to pro- 
mise a higher degree of advantage,) in a case in which 
to tamper with the enterprise must be useless, and 
may be dangerous, to overwhelm it on the first op- 
portunity. : 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
Of Party-Names, Party-Songs, &¢. 


Tue use of these is an ordinary phenomenon ‘in 
the process of a Revolution. | 

Of them, the quality is, commonly, rather suggested 
by hatred or insolence, or determined by accident, 
than prescribed by policy; and when they are such 
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as policy might have prescribed, they are fortuit- 
ously so, " _ 

Those which policy would prescribe are, first, such 
as may serve to confirm or encourage the present 
adherents of the party from which they proceed, or 
to conciliate additional, and, at the same time, least 
enforce and exasperate the opposition of the advetse 
party; and secondly, such as may serve to intimi- 
date or discountenance that adverse party, or its ad- 
herents. 

1 shall consider, first, what party-names to be as- 
sumed, and then, what to be assigned ta the adverse 
party, are qualified to satisfy this policy. 

First. Of this description, are those the tenor of 
which is, to arrogate the superiority of the cause of 
the party from which they proceed, or to impute in- 
feriority to that of the adverse party. 

In revolutionary attempts, the names used by the 
partisans of the government with which to distin- 
guish themselves, are commonly such as are signifi. 
cant of their attachment to the principle of govern- 
ment, “ Loyalists,” “ Royalists,” &c. while, on the 
other handthosge.used by the revolutionary party 
with which to distinguish themselves, are such as are 
significant of their aversion from tyranny, “ Patriots,” 
“ Republicans,” &c. Names of this description serve, 
by reminding its partisans of the approved character 
of their cause, to enforce their devotion to it. Atthe 
Same time, they are such as least serve to enforce or 
exasperate the opposition of the adverse party. 

In the conduct of the revolution in which was abo- 
lished the government of Charles the First of Eng- 
land, the names employed by the disaffected with. 
which to distinguish themselves, were “The Godly,” 
and “ The well-affected.” In like manner, the chiefs 
of the disaffected towards the government of Loujs - 
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the Sixteenth of France asserted the superiority of 
their cause by styling themselves “ Philosophers.” 

Sometimes, instead of such as these, the name 
assumed by a political party with which to distin- 
guish itself, has not been conceived in contemplation 
of its cause, but been suggested by some extrinsic, 
and even indifferent, circumstance. 

The reader of the History of the Netherlands has 
observed the long and vehement contention between 


the two parties, which, like the Guelphs and Gibe- . 


lines of Italy, and Whigs and Tories of England, 
maintained, the one, under the name of “ Hoecks,” 
the cause of popular liberty, and the other, under that 
of “ Cabblejaws,” the cause of aristocratic authority. 
Towards the commencement of this contest, a casual 


dispute, on a question so merely ludicrous as whe- 


ther the hoek (fish-hook) could be said-to catch the 
cabblejaw, (cod-fish), or, conversely, the calblejaw, 
the hoek, occurred between certain of these opposite 
parties, at a general entertainment; and through this 
accident it was that these names were adepted. * 


The names “Hats” and “Caps,” with which the 
two parties in whose contention the popalar govern- | 


ment of Sweden became extinguished in absolute 
monarchy distinguished themselves, were of the 
same intrinsically unmeaning character; as were 


those of “ Neri” (Blacks) and “ Bianchi” (Whites), by ° 


which were distinguished the two parties of the Can- | 
cellierl family of Pistoia, which, at the close of the 


thirteenth century, exhibited their internecine ab- 
horrence of each other. 

Names of this description would seem to be less 
qualified to satisfy the policy proposed than those of 
the former ; because, although it is true that a party- 
distinction the most intrinsically indifferent, is, 
though its alliance with its subject, equally with the 
mast intrinsically interesting, capable of rallying the 


. 
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party-spirit of the already confirmed partisan, yet it 
is not qualifiéd to convey any recommendation of the 
cause to such as have not. attdined this degree of 
proficiency in this spirit; while, to the provocation of 
hateful feeling, it is sufficient, that a name the most 
intrinsically inoffensive is borne by an adversary. 

The assumption, by the adherents of the revolution 
in which was abolished the government, in the Ne- 


' therlands, of Philip the Second of Spain, of the name 
_ * Gueux,” was formerly mentioned.* The assump- 


tion of a name of this description on the part of the 
adherents of a cause of generous character, is the 
least of ali qualified to satisfy the policy proposed. 
Its tendency to encourage the disparaging alliance 
of the genuine subjects of it, was, at the samte time, 
exemplihed. But without this it is linpolitic ; for, 


with the exception of persons of this class, who is — 


hkely to find his devotion to the cause at any time 
enforced by the recognition of his derogatory distinc- 
tion, or whom could the hope of communicating in 
it induce to become an adherent to the cause with 


which it is identified - 


Secondly. The party-names to be assigned to the 
adverse party, qualified to satisfy the policy proposed, 


- are the converse of those which have been described 


as politic to be assumed; namely, such the tenor of 
which is to impute inferiority to the cause of that 
party, and impliedly arrogate the superiority of that 
of the party from which they proceed. 

In revolutionary attempts the names imputed 
by the partisans of the government to their ad- 
versaries are, commonly, such as are significant of 
their aversion from the principle of government, 
* Rebels, Traitors,” &c.: while,on the other hand, 
those imputed by the fevolutionary party to their 
alversaries are such as are significant of their ‘at- 
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tachment to the principle of tyranny, “ ‘Tyrants, 
Despots,” &ec. Names of this description serve, by 
reminding the adherents of the party from which 
they proceed of the invidious character of the cause 
of their adversaries, to enforce their hostility to it. 
At the same time, they are such as least serve to en- 
force or exasperate the opposition of the adverse 
party ; for what revolutionary partisan can it offend, 
to be called, in the sense in which it will be under- 
stood by him, a Rebel or a Traitor, a Tyrant or a 
Despot, or by any other name which, leaving his per- 
sonal character untouched, merely reproaches his 
cause . 

In the conduct of the revolution in which was abo- 
lished the government of Charles the First of Eng- 
land, the names employed by the disaffected with 
which to distinguish their adversaries from them- 
selves, whom they designated as “ The Godly” and 
“The well-affected,” were, conversely, “ The wicked” 
and “ The malignant.” 

The nobles and the rich of France found that they 
could not have been in greater danger under any 
other description which policy or malice could have 
devised than under that of “ Aristocrats ;” a deserip- 
tion even the most intrinsically plausible; importing 
no more than that which 1s the very grace and ex- 
cellence of political government, the union of per- 
sonal merit with civil superiority ; but significant, in 
this instance, of the privileged oppression exercised 
by the class, one of the chief sources of that disaf- 
fection towards the government which produced the 
revolution under the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, 
and which it was one of the objects of that revolution 
to redress. 

Party-names the tenor of which is to impute per- 
sonal inferiority or meanness to the adverse party 
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are not qualified to satisfy the policy proposed ; for, 
without serving to enforce hestility to their cause in 
a greater degree than those of the former description, 
they are cogent in enforcing and exasperating oppo- 
sition. ; 

The names imputed by the partisans of the govern- 
ment, in the revolutionary contest in which was 
abolished the government of Charles the First of 
England, with which to distinguish their adversaries, 
was “ Roundheads:” in that in which was esta- 
blished the national independence of the United 
States of America, “ Yankees.” ‘The imputation, in 
a similar spirit of insult, of the names “ Gueux” and 
“ Sans-culottes,” was formerly mentioned.* But who 
ever found his devotion to his own cause, or hosti- 
lity to that of his adversary, mordinately enforced by 
being told that that adversary was a “ beggar,” or 
“ bare-breeched,” or by any reference to the particu- 
lar fashion of his hair: On the other hand, whom 
would not this insult offend? The disaffected to- 
wards the government of Charles the First of Eng- 
land retaliated the gibe of the royalists, by desig- 
nating them “ Rattleheads ;” a sarcasm so much the 
more disparaging of the two, as it imputed to the 
insides of the heads of their adversaries deficiencies, 
while these had been content to impute them to the 
outsides only of their own; but it may be doubted 
that this could serve to usefully improve their hosti- 
lity towards those who stood already commended to 
it by the descriptions of “ ‘The wicked” and “ The 
malignant.” 

Voltaire has pertinently said that, in the practical 
judgment of the priesthood, it is more venial to dis- 
parage religion than themselves; and so, in the 
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practical judgment of the revolutionary partisan, it 
is less offensive to disp@rage his cause than himself. 

Of Party-songs the policy is the same as that of 
party-names ; and those which are qualified to satisfy 
the policy proposed, are such the tenor -of which 
corresponds with that which has been represented to 
qualify to the same effect party-names. 

Of this quality, accordingly, are those the tenor of 
which is, to arrogate the superiority of the cause of 
the party from which they proceed, or to impute in- 
feriority to that of the adverse party. 

That it is in the power of song to inspire either 
timidity and listlessness, or courage and devotion, in 
a hostile cause, is recognised in the conduct of man- 
kind. 

On the occasion of the storming of the Moorish 
town of Alhama in Spain, in the year 1482, by the 
Christian forces of Ferdinand and Isabella, in which 
the inhabitants were, without the exception of even 
the women and children who had fled for refuge to 
the mosques, exterminated, was composed the 
Moorish air, “ Ay de Mi Alhama,” the dispiriting 
influence of which was such, that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to interdict, under the penalty of death, the 
singing of it. 

Of their popular air, “ Rantz des Vaehes,” it is 
represented to be the effect upon the Swiss, when 
heard by them abroad, to overrule their venturous 
spirit, and impart, in exchange, a vehement yearn- 
ing towards their homes or native soil, and induce 
extensive desertions ; for which reason it has been | 
found politic to prevent its being heard among their 
armies while on service abroad. 

But, as it is in the power of such as these to in- 
spire this impracticable tenderness, so is it in that 
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of strains of a different character to animate the 
courage of their hearers. 

The songs of Tyrtecus banished the despair of 
Lacedemon, as “Ca ira”. and “The Marseillaise 
hymn ” have fired the bosoms of the sons of iberty 
in France. 

For her supposed share in enforcing a passion for 
the naval service, and devotion to its duties after- 
wards, the Muse of Dibdin was, by the British go- 
vernment, requited with a pension. 

Those wonder-working strains, as they are repre- 
sented to have been, “Ca ira” and “The Marseillaise,” 
so popular among the disaffected, were, like the 
songs of Tyrtzus, qualified, not to gratify the spirit 
of insolence, but invoke enduring hate and self-de- 
votion. Such, likewise, was the nature of those 
‘compositions so popular (and so efficacious, we are 
told) among the adherents to the cause of James: the 
Second of Scotland, his son and grandson. 

One of the sources of that disaffection which trans- 
ferred the crown of this prince to the head of his 
daughter, was his evident design to re-establish the 
Roman Catholic religion. The greater part of the 
people of Ireland being of that religion adhered to 
the excluded king, and refused submission to the 
new government ; and its forces were employed to 
compel them to do so. The history which Bishop 
Burnet, a contemporary of these transactions, has 
left of them, contains this passage : “ A foolish ballad 
was made at that time, treating the Papists, and 
chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner, which 
had a burden, (said to be Irish words,) ‘ Lero, lero, 
lillibullero,’ that made an impression on the army 


that can not well be imagined by those who saw it 
og ML. awe ela awd Oars Oat laws Onl) wearanmla hath 
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4: city and country, were singing it perpetually ; and 
perhaps never had so slight a thing so great an 
effect.” 

Of this “ ballad,” with some mixture of scurrility, it 
is true, the tenor was, the disparagement of the Ro- 
man Catholic cause. 

Party-songs the tenor of which is to impute per- 
sonal inferiority or meanness to the adverse party 
are not qualified to satisfy the policy proposed ; for 
they, like party-names conceived in the same spirit, 
without serving to enforce devotion to the cause of 
the party from which they proceed, or hostility to 
that of the adverse party, in a greater degree than 
those of the former description, are cogent in enforc- 
ing and exasperating opposition. 

During the war between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies the British troops were accus- 
tomed to’march to the tune of asong called “ Yankee 
Doodle,” the tenor of which was, to impute to the 
countrymen of Washington some characteristic im- 
becility ; and they even chose to be introduced, in 
this manner, to the American ranks at the battle of 
Lexington. It is easy to judge what must have been 
the effect of this ribald jest upon men whose hearts 
were charged with the noblest cause in which  na- 
tion’s sword can be ever drawn, the cause of public 
liberty. We know the fortune of that day, and how 
cogently the bayonet was driven. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
Of Hostile Insult. 


Tus, likewise, is an ordinary phenomenon in the 
process of a revolution. 

Of a derogatory insult offered to the government 
on the part of the disaffected at the commencement 
of a revolution, the policy has been already, in its 
proper place,* explained; and I am now to propose 
other examples of insult to an adversary in a revolu- 
tionary contest capable of being politic or otherwise. 

As of party-names, so of insults, the quality is, 
commonly, rather suggested by hatred or insolence, 
and the aim vexation, than prescribed by policy ; 
and when they are such as policy might have pre- 
scribed, like them, they are fortuitously so. 

Those which policy would prescribe are, first, such 
as may serve to confirm the adherents of the party 
Jrom which they proceed, and this in a greater degree 
than they are qualified to enforce and exasperate the 
opposition of the adverse party ; and secondly, such 
as may serve to wntimidate or discountenance the ad- 
verse party, or its adherents. | 

I shall refer to examples,of insult qualified to sa- 
tisfy each of these descriptions; and first of the 
former. 

When Leonidas and his followers at Thermopylee 
were about to attack the Persian camp, they secured 
devotion to their purpose by abandoning their shields. 
Of somewhat similar efficacy to this is the engaging 
of the adherents of a cause in an insult to their ad- 
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versaries, and by exposing them to their resent- 
ment involving them in the necessity of devotedly 
supporting It. 

It was, it may be remembered,* by similar finesse, 
that, when Richard Duke of Gloucester had formed - 
the enterprise of usurping the government of Edward 
the Fifth of England, he procured the support of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Lords Hastings and 
Howard. By engaging their concurrence in the 
execution of Lord Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, the 
king’s uncle and brother, he exposed them to the 
resentment of the royal family, and made their inte- 
rest its ruin. | 

On the invasion of Greece by the Persian army 
which was overthrown at Marathon, Darius despatch- 
ed two heralds to Athens, to demand “ Earth and 
Water,” the delivery of which was the ordinary form 
of signifying the submission of one country to ano- 
ther. The Athenians answered this demand by cast- 
ing one of the heralds into a well, and the other into 
a ditch ;' ironically recommending them to supply 
themselves therefrom with what they wanted. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that this insulting de- 
fiance contributed to produce that signal devotion 
and suecess for which the day of Marathon js des- 
tined to be ever famous. 

Similar to this was the insult offered by the Ty- 
rians to Alexander the Great; who having prepared 
for the siege of Tyre, and sent heralds to demand 
the surrender of it, the Tyrians answered this de- 
mand by tossing the heralds over their walls into 
the sea. It is true that the issue of the contest was 
disastrous to the Tyrians; but their resistance, al- 
most unique in obstinacy and valour, was the effect, 
in some degree, of this bold imauguration. 
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Although there can be no doubt that the insulting 
character of this conduct would conduce to enforce 
and exasperate the opposition of Alexander, and 
also that it was more the effect of passion than of 
policy, yet was it such as policy might have recom- 
mended. The prince would have prosecuted his at- 
tack upon the city, however temperate had been the 
conduct of its defenders; and the evil of whatever 
additional effort this indignity might prompt, would 
be much inferior to the determination with which it 
was qualified to inspire those from whom it pro- 
ceeded. 

It is true that Alexander revenged this insult by 
destroying or enslaving the whole of the inhabitants, 
whom, but for it, he might have spared; but I am 
treating of the policy, and not the humanity, of re- 
volutionary leaders. The chiefs of the measure of 
resistance would have had to suffer in its failure, 
however inoffensive had been their manners, and it 
was clearly their policy to involve as many as possi- 
ble in the necessity of supporting them. 

Somewhat similar to this insult was that offered 
by the Thebans to the same prince. The Thebans, 
encouraged by a false report of the death of Alexan- 
der, attacked and slew many of the Macedonian gar- 
rison quartered upon them. Alexander was not long 
in appearing before the walis of Thebes; but con- 
fined his resentment to the demand, that Phoenix 
and Prothules, the chief aggressors, should be sur- 
rendered to him, and the prumise, published with the 
sound of trumpet, of pardon to such of the Thebans 
as should desert to him. The Thebans answered 
this overture by the counter-demand, that Philotas 
and Antipater, the two chief officers of Alexander, 
should be surrendered to them, and an imitative 
public invitation to such as were solicitous for the 
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liberties of Greece to aid them! in their defence. It 
is true that the issue of the contest was unfortunate 
to the Thebans ; and the exasperation of Alexander 
was not to be satisfied with a less measure of revenge 
than the destruction or enslaving of the whole popu- 
lation, and the razing of the city itself to the ground. 
But, however impolitic might have been their origi- 
nal aggression, there can be no doubt of the policy 
of Phoenix and Prothules closing the passage to de- 
sertion, at once, by this insult. 

These examples remind one of an occurrence simi- 
lar to them, in the course of the present revolu- 
tionary war in Spain. The town of Bilboa being 
besieged by the forces of the Pretender, under the 
conduct of the Count Eguia, the count despatched 
to the besieged his nephew, with a flag of truce, 
whom they, in return, killed. At this naturally en- 
raged, the count announced: it to be his determina- 
tion, in case of his succeeding in forcing an entrance, 
to revenge himself by the extermination of the inha- 
bitants. The devoted obstinacy of their subsequent 
defence may be understood from the extremity of 
distress in which they were found, when at last re- 
lieved by the interposition of the queen's forces under 
Espartero, and the British auxiliaries ; it having been 
represented at the time, that the price of “half a 
cat” amounted to as mych as two shillings, and that 
of other obsidional esculents in proportion. To this 
so obstinate defence conduced, then, the insult from 
which this threat proceeded. 

I shall next propose an example of insult of the 
other description ; namely, qualified to intimidate or 
discountenance the adverse party or its adherents, 

Such is an insult imputing to it vice or unworthi- 
ness. 
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Second of England the country was subject to the 
government of certain members of the parliament 
whom, on his expulsion of it, Cromwell had per- 
mitted to remain. These having contracted the 
name of the “ Rump Parliament,” the royalists, tak- 
ing advantage of it, publicly roasted the rumps of 
animals of every kind; an insult designed to signify the 
unworthiness of the parliament ; the effect of which, 
in discountenancing it, is represented by Burnet to 
have been great. 

I shall now refer to examples of impolitic insult ; 
such the whole effect of it being, a sense of gratui- 
tous indignity, than which a serious injury supplies 
less exasperation, and finds more easily forgiveness. 

It is not intended to adequately represent the 
known examples of this folly: it is sufficient to say, 
that they are commensurate with the petulancy. of 
mankind; but only to refer to some few pregnant 
instances of its mischievous effect. 

When the forces of the King of France, under the 
conduct of the Duke of Nevers, had invested the 
town of Dinant, in the year 1554, the duke demanded 
its surrender; to which the conductors of the de- 
fence answered, that, if the king and duke fell inte 
their hands, they would “roast their hearts and 
livers for breakfast.” This insult was impolitic ; for 
(deficient in the striking and significant character 
of that offered by the heroes of Marathon to Darius) 
it served to enforce and exasperate the hostility of 
their adversaries, without inducing its countervail- 
ing advantage. 

When Gustavus Vasa was engaged in rebellion 
against Christian the Second of Denmark, Christian, 
having in his power the mother and sister of Gusta- 
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was not of a nature to enforce devotion to any cause, 
the deaths of his relatives, accomplished in this in- 
sulting manner, enraged Gustavus to the utmost ; 
and his first measure was, to command the execution 
of such of the Danes as were in his power, in order 
that the conduct of Christian which provoked this 
act of retaliation might render him odious to his 
subjects. 

Dionysius, the King of Syracuse, sent an embassy 
to the people of Rhegium, requesting a daughter of 
one of their “ public ministers” in marriage ; with 
which request they affected compliance, and returned 
for answer, that they would assign him the daughter 
of the “ public executioner.” Dionysius replied to this 
fatal quibble by the total destruction of the eity, and. 
the exercise of every form of cruelty on its inhabit- 
ants.™ | 

Sylla’seface was of a colour compounded of purple 
and white. This peculiarity, says Plutarch, could 
not escape the witty Athenians, and they commonly 
ridiculed it in a verse in which it was decribed as “a 
mulberry sprinkled with meal ;” and this pleasantry 
was supposed to have contributed to enhance the 
severity with which they were subsequently treated 
by him. . 

Agathocles was the son of a potter, and became 
King of Sicily. When some of the inhabitants of a 
city in the siege of which he was engaged insulted 
him, saying, “ Do you hear, Potter? Where will you 
find money for the payment of your soldiers?” he 
gently answered, “1 will let you know when I have 
taken thi? city of yours;” which having accom- 
plished, he sold the inhabitants to slavery, saying to 
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them, ‘* Now, if you be insolent, I have your masters 
to complain to.” | 

During the siege of Raab by the forces of Austria, 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the besieged Turks, in ridicule of the ill-success of 
the besiegers, fixed over the principal gate a weather- 
cock taken from the steeple of a Christian church, 
and, in conspicuous characters, inscribed be- 
neath it the pasquinade, “ When this cock crows, the 
Germans may expect to take Raab.” At length, 
however, the besiegers succeeded in surprising the 
town, when they answered this insult by the massa- 
cre of its defenders. 

William the First, King of England, who was un- 
commonly corpulent, was, while he was making pre- 
paration at Rouen for war with the King of France, 
accustomed to he much in bed; and a remark of the 
King of France, that “he was lying-in, ” having been 
reported to him, he answered bitterly,” “Ay, and 
when | rise I will go and present to him the candles,” 
meaning the pikes and swords of his soldiers : and, 
having finished his preparations, he attacked the King 
of France with unsparing rage and success. 

Somewhat similar in its character and conse- 
quences was an imsult offered by the Scotch Earl of 
Douglas to John Duke of Bedford, the generalissimo 
of the forces of Henry the Fourth of England, pre- 
viously to the battle of Verneuil, in the year 1424. 
In times of chivalry it was the practice that, as well 
as his horses, the knight honoured with some name 
of distinction his sword. The petulance of the Earl 
chose to dishonour the Duke with the name of “John 
of the leaden sword.” | : 

But who could have thought that the prudent and 
phlegmatic Dutch had entitled themselves to etand 
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in the very first rank of sinners of this description, 
and transcended every other genius in the art of 
poignant ridicule? Louis the Fourteenth of France 
was a prince to whom it occurred to be ambitious of 
vlory, and troubled with a fistula. Towards the com- 
mencement of the contest between him and them 
the Dutch published a well-executed medal exhibit- 
ing the effigy of that prince, with this legend, “ Viro 
immortali cum fistula in ano.” * It has been said, 
and it is not improbable, that this cutting insult 
secretly contributed to raise that storm which nearly 
involved the ruin of the republic. 

That an insult of this description, in a revolution- 
ary contest, would be impolitic, does not admit of 
much doubt. It would enforce and exasperate op- 
position without serving to intimidate or discounten- 
ance the adverse party or its adherents ; and although 
it may be thought that, tending, in common with 
insults of the first description, to preclude the hope 
of reconciliation or compromise, it might serve to 
confirm the adherents of the party from which it 
proceeds, yet would it be found to be deficient in the 
striking and significant character of those insults. 

-Longinus’s irritating letter to Aurelian urged him 
to greater efforts in the siege of Falmyra, and cost 
‘ Longinus himself his life. 

The other example to which [ am about to refer 
is somewhat different from those which have pre- 
ceded it, in this, that an insult was, perhaps, not in- 
tended to be offered to those who, however, under- 
stood otherwise. 

Of the war between the government of Great Bri- 
tain and her American Colonies, the object was the 
subjugation of two millions and a half of the coun- 
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trymen of Washington, in a state of almost universal 
disaffection, and in the possession of a native army, 
not only already formed, trained, and disciplined, but 
a large portion of it actually exercised in arms in the 
Canadian war then only lately concluded, to a nation 
of not more than thrice their numbers, and sepa- 
rated from themselves by nearly four thousand miles 
of sea: and of this war it may be predicated, that 
every measure would seem to have partaken the 
kindred folly of its object. 

The warfare of civilised nations is not more distin- 
guished from that of savages in art than in ethics ; 
that of those being characterised by, not only a 
generous abstmence from all unnecessary rigour 
towards enemies, but also, as far as is compa- 
tible with the purpose of war, the active exercise of 
the offices of humanity; while with these it is all 
that is ferocious and unsparing ; its inflictions limited 
only by the contrivances of cruelty and capacity of 
suffering. 

In its throes of desperation and malignity the 
British government had recourse to the military ser- 
vices of the Indian nations of America, savages whose 
military customs combine every form of gratuitous 
inhumanity. The amount of the military service 
which they were qualifed to render to their employ- 
ers was but trifling; while the introduction of such 
beings into the contest was by the colonists consi- 
dered to imply that they were deemed unworthy of 
the decencies of civilised warfare, and to involve a 
degree of indignity which served to aggravate their 
existing disaffection, absolutely preclude reconcilia- 
tion, and increase their efforts to accomplish their 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Of the policy of Lenity or Severity in revolutionary 
Contests. 


IN a predicament so eminently qualified to pro- 
voke animosity. as that of revolutionary contest, 
it is natural that its measures and proceedings should 
be characterised by passion rather than policy, and, 
conciliation disdained, the parties be contented to 
expect success through the more congenial means of 
coercion and severity. 

The question proposed is easy of solution. 

The advantage to be expected from the exhibition 
of severity towards a revolutionary adversary is, that 
others will be deterred by it from becoming adherents 
to his cause ; and the evil to be apprehended, the 
more obstinate resistance of those who are already 
such. . 

The ‘extraordinary obstinacy and devotion with 
which. the Hugonots defended the town of Rochelle 
against the government of France, have been re- 
marked by all historians, and represented to have 
been inspired by their dread and abhorrence of its 
cruel character, exhibited in the massacre of “ St. 
Bartholomew’s day.” 

In like manner, to the perfidious cruelty practised 
by the Duke of Alva towards the defenders of Haer- 
lem, is to be ascribed the unsparing resistance exhi- 
bited in the subsequent sieges of Leyden and Alk- 
maar. | 

The advantage, ont he other hand, to be expected 
from the exhibition of lenity is, that the present 
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desert it; and the evil to be apprehended, that others 
will be encouraged to become such. 

As ageneral policy, that of lenity may be affirmed 
to be the better of the two: for let it be supposed to 
be the practice of a revolutionary party te treat with » 
severity its adversaries, and that the inhabitants of a 
certain town are disposed, unless deterred by the 
expectation of this treatment, to engage in the sup- 
port of the cause of thé adverse party. But they 
must, in contracting this disposition, have entertained 
the expectation of success rather than of failure ; for 
otherwise they would not have contracted this dispo- 
sition; and since the entertainment of this expecta- 
tion excludes that of mcurring the penalty conse- 
quent upon failure, it follows, that those who are 
otherwise disposed to engage in the support ef a 
revolutionary cause are not liable to be deterred 
from so doing by the expectation of incurring the 
severity of the adverse party. 

In conformity with this, it was a part of the mili- 
tary policy of Lacedemon, (the value of which was 
attested by the proverb, “It is fit to build a bridge 
of gold for a fleeing enemy,’) that a retreating army 
was not to be molested: the advantage of which was, 
that their enemies were encouraged to resign the 
contest which the fear of pursuit would have in- 
structed them to maintain. | 

Until, debauched by success, they seemed to them- 
selves exempted from its observance, it was the po- 
licy of the Romans to spare their submitting ene- 
mies. 

At any rate, from this representation of the con- 
verse advantages and evils of lenity and severity, it 
demonstrably follows, that the exhibition of severity 
is only qualified to be advantageous in the earlier 
part of a revolutionary contest, and before the ad- 
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‘verse'vause has received its complement of adherents ; 
but that, when the adverse cause has received this 
complement, and there are no expected adherents to 
be deterred, but only present adherents to be infuria~ 
ted by it, the exhibition of severity is impolitic. 

Aga Mahomet, Shah of Persia, sufficiently dis- 
posed, in general, to the indulgence of revenge, knew 
how to temper this spirit when by policy counselled 
to do so. Hereditary chief ‘of the powerful tribe of 
Kajers, in the course of:a-cortest with a hostile 
‘branch of it, his father had been deprived of life, and. 
himself had suffered the indignity of castration. 
Having finally prevailed over all opposition, suc- 
eeeded in placing the diadem of Persia upon his hem, 
and obtained the power of revenging these accumu- 
lated provocations, he, however, considering the ex- 
tinction of the dissensions, and reconciliation and 
"union ef the tribe, important to the gtability of his 

eovernment, not only remitted his revenge, but gra- 
tified with employments in his service his former 
‘enemies, who were thus conciliated to become his 
.- most devoted supporters. ° 
* .From the same representation of the converse 
-advantages and evils of lenity and severity, it hke- 
“wise follows, that, when the number of the present 
adherents of the adverse cause much exceeds that of 
the” expected, for example, in the ratio %: 1, the 
exhibition of severity is impolitic; and that, gene- 
rally, its policy depends on their relative numbers, 
_ But to the policy of severity, it is not only neces- 
sary that it be exhibited at a proper time, but that it 
be, in itself, of a politic character as well. I shall 
refer to some instances of the exercise of severity of 
the opposite character. 

The severity exhibited by Christian the Second of 
‘Denmark towards Gustavus Vasa, in the treatment 
2D 
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of his mother and sister, have been mentioned.* But 
to what Swede, liable to a similar treatment. of his 
relatives, who had previously contemplated becoming: 
an adherent to the cause of his country, ceuld this 
action have been a reason for the remission of his 
purpose, or more than a signal to remove them from 
the reach of the author of it? while the gratuitous. 
cruelty involved in this action would serve, as im fact 
it did, to enhance the resehtment already entertained 
towards him by his revolutionary adversaries, and 
induce alienation on the part of his own adherents. 

Similar to this conduct, and inductive of like re- 
flections, was that of Mina, a general of the Spanish. 
court in the present revolutionary contest between 
the daughter and brother of Ferdinand the Seventh, 
in his treatment of the mother of Cabrera, a genéral 
of the latter, whom he caused to be seized and shot. ; 

Whatever aggravation the inherent character of 
these cruelties was capable of contracting was sup- 
plied by the sex of the sufferers selected for their 
exercise. ‘The havoe that can prey on the afftic- 
tions of such as these is recreant indeed. The 
suppliant dames of Rome before him, the haughty 
Coriolanus forgot, at once, his quarrel with their 
country, and a woman’s tears subdued the rage 
which legions had been unable to control. When 
Helen stood accused before A‘tneas by the falling 
towers of Troy, moved by thé recollection of her sex, 
he checked his angry sword, and 


‘‘nullum memorabile nomen 
Foominea in poena est, nee labet victoria laudem, 


was all the warrior’s vengeance. | 
Whatever severity be to be exercised should be 
reserved for the actual, and not applied to the antici- 
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pated, adherent. The project of forestallinge by pro- 
scription the expected adherent of the adverse cause 
is liable to error, even where discrimination is faith- 
fully intended, and, where it is not, to be perverted 
indiscriminately to purposes of private imterest, op- 
pression, or revenge. The effect of enforcing a pro- . 
ject of this nature, on the part of Sylla, Robespierre, 
and, at different times, of the British rovernment in 
Ireland, was, that. since security was not to be ex- 
pected from forbearance, many who might otherwise 
have remained inactive, instead of hazarding the 
domiciliary visit of an assassin, or the sinister im- 
peachment of an informer, became disposed to-en- 
counter the dreaded danger, and seek indemnity 
within the ranks of war. 

There is one predicament in which it may be po- 
jitic to exercise severity of any amount or character : 
namely, when similar severity has been previously 
exercised on the adverse side; and this for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the adherenig of the cause who 
might otherwise consider themselves disparaged. 

' Accordingly, Gustavus Vasa revenged the deaths 
of his mother and sister with those of such of the 
Danes as happened to be within his power. 

Upon the same principle, the exhibition of severity 
towards an adversary guilty of a wilful breach of 
truce may not be impolitic. 

Lhe Romans departed’ from their general policy, 
and refused the submission of the Sammnites who had 
attacked them during the insecurity of an armistice. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


Of the execution and counteraction of the revolutioniry enter- 
prise through the means of Assassination. 


Amone the phanomena of the execution and 
counteraction of revolutionary enterprise is assassi- 
nation, 

Of this expedient, I-shall consider, first, the policy, 
and then the justifiableness. 

Assassination is the infliction of death ; ,but its 
specific character by which it is distinguished from 
other modes of that infliction is, that it is effected by 
surprise ; and because this its distinctive character 
admits of distinct consideration, I shall consider the 
revolutionary policy of assassination merely as it is 
the infliction of death, and then in reference to that’ 
character. | , 

A government of which the existence, or its cha- 
racter from which the disaffection proceeds, depend 
upon the existence of some certain person or per- 
sons, acanits, of course, of abolition or qualification 
through their deaths; which being accomplished, 
the government, or its objectionable character, ceases 
at once. 

When the Emperors Domitian, Commodus, and 
Caracalla, and Aga Mahomet, Shah of Persia, were 
respectively assassinated, their personal tyranny, and 
when (if, as is supposed, he were assassinated at 
fredericshall) Charles the Twelfth of sweden, Gus- 
tavus the Third of Sweden, and Peter the Third and 
Paul, Emperors of Russia, perished in the same man- 
ner, their personal perversity of government, became 
abohshed at one. | 

So, likewise, a revolutionary enterprise depending 
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for its object upon the existence, or for its execution 
upon the entertainment, conduct, or patronage, of 
some certain person or persons, admits of extinction 
by similar means.* 

The disaffection, for instance, entertained among 
the adherents of the family of the Tarquins, or of 
that. of James the Second of England, on account of 
their exclusion from the government, and, conse- 
quently, the enterprises formed for their restoration, 
might have been extinguished by their extermination. 
The disaffection induced by this privation could no 
longer have existed, and the enterprise would have 
wanted its object, when ¢he family had ceased to be 
the subject of privation. 

From this principle it was that the Empress Cathe- 
rine the Second procured the assassination of her 
husband and Prince John; Henry the Fourth of 
England, that of Richard the Second; John, that of 
his nephew, prince Arthur ; ‘Richard the Third, 
those, it kas been represented, of his nephews; and 
that innumerable other occupdnts of sovernment. 
have, : by: the same. means, relievéd their fears, and 
, forestalléd the objects of revolutionary enterprise. 

The attempt made by the poorer class among the 
Roman people, under the conduct of the tribune 
Tiberius Gracchus, to enforce the “ Licinian law,” 
was, through the assassination of him by Saturelus 


* The principle, so obvious, of the expedient of extinguishing 
a revolutionary enterprise through the death of him upon whose 
personal entertainment, conduct, or patronage its execution de- 
pends, was (on his proposing, at the court of Henry'the Third 
of France, the assassination of the Duke ot Guise, the chief 
of ‘* The League” formed against the government of that prince) 
thus characteristically paraphrased by an ecclesiastic,. the Ab- 
bot of Bene, ‘“‘ Percutiam pastorem, et dispergentur oves.” 
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and Rufus, at the instance of Scipio Nasica, and the 
rest of the senate, for twelve years suppressed; and 
when, at the end of that time, the attempt was re- 
newed, under the conduct of his brother, Caius, it 
was, through his compulsory suicide, again sup- 
pressed. | | 

The attempt made by the disaffected towards the 
power of the Triumvirate, under the conduct of Bru- 
‘tus and Cassius, to vindicate. the authority of the 
Senate, was, through their deaths at Philippi, en- 
tirely extinguished.* 


* Of the assaxsination of him on whose existence tke vovern- 
ment, or its objectionable character, or the revolutionary enter- 
prise, depend, the purpose is, his personal incapacitation ; of © 
which, (being the most conclusive) the infliction of death is the 
mode ordinarily preferred ; but sometimes other modes of per- 
sonal incapacitation have been considered sufficient to satisfy 
the policy of this infliction. . ~ 

in the East, for instance, blindness being a disqualfieation 
for empire, this policy halts at the privation of sight, without 
proceéding to that of life. _ | 

Among the Goths, long hair distinguished the royal race and 

the nobility. When Wamba, the Gothic King of Spain, had 
obtained possession of the person of Paul, a prince who had 
asserted his claim’ to the crown by rebellion, he contented 
himself with the security involved in the prince’s lwprisonment, 
and the continual retrenehment of his hair, a. ‘ 
The superior prudence of John, King of England, not con- 
tent -with the incapacitation of his nephew Arthur from the 
‘personal exercise of: government, by the- method of imprison- 
ment, and privation of sight, proposed to secure, as well, his’ 
incapacity to transmit his right, by the additional expedient of 
castration. . pO | | 

Fhe usurper Amulius hoped to satisfy this secondary policy, 
and forestall of progeny Rhma Sylvia, the mother of Romulus: 
‘and Remus, by the dedication of her to the service of Vesta, 
involving the obligation to virginity. | 

In Christian countries, on the canonical dedication of them- 
selves to the service of the deity, the subjects of the measure 
are considered to have become civilly and politically dead, and 
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But the existence of the government the abolition 
of which has been proposed, or its objectionable 


disqualified for the exercise of government. Accordiifely, 
when it was the desire of the Poles to prefer to the throne ef 
their country Casimir, the son of Mieczlaus the Second, who 
had made the monastic vows, a dispensation from the Pope was 
considered to be necessary to the removal of this disqualilica- 
tion. Sometimes, consequently, the policy of the infliction of 
death has been deemed capable of being satisfied by this dedi- 
cation of themselves by its subjects. When, therefore, the 
subject of this policy has happened to enjoy the affection of its 
entertainer, and the reconciliation of the observance of.the one 
with the indulgence of the other, has been its object, the expe- 
dient to its accomplishment has been this deditation. Accord- 
ingly, when Charlemague had, in the manner formerly de- 
seribed,* discovered lis son Pepin to have engaged in a con- 
spitacy against him, he proposed to secure himself against his 
entertainment of revolutionary enterprise in future .by- obliging 
him to become the inmate of a monastery. It was former]y_ 
-mentioned®} that when Peter the Great had recovered from his 
sister, Sophia, the government of Russia, he encountered her 
ambition by dismissing her to a convent. __ 

‘In the dominions gf the Mogul it is considered a disquafifica- 
tion for empire, that the aspirant has been, at any time, in ser- 
vile eéndition. Accordingly, on the accession to the sovereignty 
of a new prince, it is the practice of the court, stead of causing 
the othcr members of the fainily to be strangled, as in Turkey, 
or, as in Persia, deprived of sight, to reduce them to the con- 
dition of Cotrt-fools. 

‘This mWdest form of expedients was adopted by fenry the 
Beventh of England; who, at an enter tainment to the nobles, 
exhibited the pretender to the crown, Lambert Simnel, to his 
contingent adherents, officiating. I in the ie tac an character of 
a waiter. 

Sometimes this policy has tried with success the expedient of 
simple captivity. The piety of Ilenry the First of England 
desired ‘no more than the imprisonment of his elder brother 
Rebert, during twenty-eight years, in Cardiff castle; and of the 
powers of Europe, the fears were composed by the captivity of 
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character, have sometimes seemed to the disaffected 
to depend upon the existence of some certain person 
or persons, who have, ‘in the expectation of the abo- 
lition or qualification of it, been .destroyed, and the 
rovernment, or its objectionable character, have, 
notwithstanding, survived in some member of the 
family, somé adherent, some member of a faction, or 
other successor; and the purpose of their deaths has 
been disappointed. 

The existence of the usurped government of Julius 
Ceesar, which seemed to Brutus and his associates to 
depend upon that of the usurper, and of wiich the 
abolition was expected from his death, survived in 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus. 

The attempted restoration by Agis of the constitu- 
tion of Lycurgus, in the hope of extinguishing which 
he was assassinated, was accomplished by his suc- 
eessor Cleomenes. a " 

It is probable that the enterprise of the Roman 

‘atholics to destroy the English Parliament, wnder 
the reign of James the First, proceeded rather from 
that spirit of revenge which has ever characterised 
the displeasure of their essentially arrogant and 
rufian chureh, than policy ; but it is also not impro- 
bable that the enterprise may have been imbued 
with some mixture of this as well; and been, in 
some degree, prompted by the expectation of in- 


Napoleon. But captivity is, in general, hardly qualified to 
satisfy the policy of homicide, which is, to deprive of its very 
object revolutionary enterprise. Accordingly, although, m the 
instances before detailed, the subjects of homicide were all im 
that state, yet was the security involved in homicide finally m- 
voked. At the times, too, of the condemnation of Charles the 
First of England and Louis the Sixteenth, they were in the 
hands of their enemies. So true is the revolutionary proverb, 
“ Brief is the interval between the prisons and the graves ot 
orinees.” 
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ducing, by its personal destruction, the abolition of the 
protestant government. Never then was policy more 
insane; for, had the enterprise, succeeded, not only 
must the government have been replaced, but also 
by one of, to them, aggravated evil. The King 
must have been replaced by a protestant successor, 
still untaught to extend his confidence to-the authors 
of the vacancy; the nobles by their sons, unprovided 
with more tolerance towards the destroyers of their 
fathers ; and the commons, by new representatives, 
to be elected in all the spirit’ of animosity which the 
occasion of the exercise of their franchise.could not 
have failed to inspire. | ) 
_ So likewise the revolutionary enterprise has some- 
times seemed to the government to depend for its 
object upon the existence, or for its ‘execution upon 
the entertainment, conduet, or patronage of some 
‘certain person or persons, who have, in the expecta- 
tion of the extinction of it, been destroyed, and it 
has, notwithstanding, survived in the person of some 
‘other among the disaffected ; and the whole éffect of 
the measure has been (by embarrassing, perhaps, 
the proceedings of the disaffected for a time) to 
check the progress of the revolution. 

The assassination of the Duke of Guise and his 
brother did not serve to extinguish “ The League ” 
formed against the government of Henry the Third 
of France; nor that of the Prince of Orange, at the 
instigation of Philip the Second of Spain, to relax the 
energy of the Dutch; but, in the additicnal wrong 
involved in them, rather to administer a new source 
of disaffection, and consequently a new motive to the 
prosecution of the enterprise, among the surviving 
adherents of their cause. 

So, had Charles the First of England succeeded in 


procuring the condemnation and death of Pym, and 
6 ra 
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the six other members of the House of Commons 
whom he proposed to have arrested, the disaffection 
entertained towards his government, on account of 
its political usurpation and religious intolerance, 
would have become enhanced by this aggression, and 
the revolution been prosecuted to its accomplishment 
by Cromwell, and its other formidable participators, 
who, in the course of it, presented themselves upon 
the scene.* 


* I shall refer to a case upon this subject of modern times, 
in which the conduct of an eminent revolutionary adept has 
been unpeached, 4 

Phe Duke d’Enghien, a member of the royal family of France 
excluded by the revolution of 1789, suspected of engaging in a 
treasonable enterprise against the existing government, was 
seised beyond the frontier by the order of N apoleon, conveyed 
to one of the prisons of Paris, consigned for trial to a military 
commission, convicted, adjudged to be shot, and executed at 
night under the walls of his prison. " ° 

Tn this (in some sense to be regreticd) proceeding, Napoleon 
has been supposed to have sinned avainst humanity, in relation 
to his victim, and policy, in relation to himself; and he is 
chargeable with neither, 

Tt has already been manifested how imperiously exacted by 
political justice was the revolution, and that,whatever, conse- 
quently, materially conduced to its accomplishment or security, 
receives its justification from its connexion with that necessary 
end.+ 

The Duke was not of a temper to become a resigned and 
passive spectator of the exclusion of his family; and if the ac- 
cusation were true, (and it is, accordingly, highly credible,) 
then was it the duty of Napoleon, at the head of the govern- 
“ment, not to suffer the revolution, and the repose of the state, 
to be tampered with, by forbearing the measures which he exe- 
cuted to secure them, 

The presence and participation of a member of the excluded 
family in any enterprise formed for its restoration has always 
been found either necessary, or, in a high degree, important, to 
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From that which has preceded, it would seem that 
assassination can hardly be an apposite method for 
the execution of a revolution against a democratic 

government, or a government partaking the demo- 
eratic character. Between such and an independent 
covernment, one of the idiocratic differences 1s, that 
the former is considered to be the property of its 
subjects, while of the latter, the subjects are accus- 
tomed to consider themselves rather the property of 
it. In the abolition or preservation of a government 
of the former kind, its subjects are, therefore, natu- 
rally interested ; and, as there will always be a djver- 
sity of opinion among mankind upon whatever con- 
cerns themselves, and, certainly, not the least, on the 
subject of political government, while, to the revolu- 
tionary party, the abolition of the government may 
seem to be, in the highest degree, desirable, to. the 
‘rest of its subjects, the preservation of it may seem 


its success; and the Duke was the only member of the family 
qualified by disposition to engage in such, His death was, 
therefore, qualified to satisfy the policy proposed. 

But it has been supposed that, however qualified, in this re- 
spect, the measure might have been, the advantage of this kind 
to be derived from it was more than lost in the antipathy to- 
wards its author induced by it. But the only persons capable 
of conceiving offence at this measure must have been, it is evi- 
dent, either, first, those who were favourable to the revolution ; 
secondly, those who were adverse to it; and thirdly, the indif- 
ferent. Those of the first class, who approved the revolution, 
were not likely to contract displeasure through whatever mea-, 
sures might be employed to secure it. In relation to those of 
the second class, it is sufficient vindication of the policy of the 
measure, if, however it might have served to enhance their 
former antipathy, it did not improve their means (as it certainly 
did not) of enforcing it. Those of the third class, who could 
have preserved their indifference through the other proceedings 
of the revolution, were not likely to be irritated to renounce 
that state of mind by this new aggression. 
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to be equally so, and its attempted abolition a dis- 
paragement worthy to be resented. 

The purpose of revolution is not anarchy, but the 
substitution of another government; and in the exe- 
cution of the revolution it is, of course, the policy of 
its conductors, to effect, if practicable, a secure esta- 
blishment of it. The assassination, however, of him 
on whose existence that of the government might 
seem to depend would be succeeded, not by the se- 
cure establishment of the government proposed to be 
substituted, but the endeavours of the adherents of 
the existing government to effect its continsance in 
the person of another. The more popular the £0- 
vernment the abolition of which was thus attempted, 
the more cogent would be this spirit, and the more 
impolitic, consequently, this method of executing a 
revolution against it; and, in the case of the least 
popular, proportionate vindication would be exhibited. 

It 1s only when the full amount of the means of 
the adherents of the existing government have been 
exhausted, that the secure establishment of the revo- 
lutionary government is to be considered as effected. 
The only method then of accomplishing a revolution 
against a government democratic, or partaking the 
democratic character, is, not assassination, but the 
detailed exhaustion of the means of it and its adhe- 
rents. 

The government of England partakes the demo- 
cratic character. The balance of public sentiment 
was against that of Charles the First. His assassina- 
tion, however, would not have served to effect the 
purpose of the revolution ; but the same adherents 
who endeavoured to preserve the government to him 
during his life, would, after his death, have laboured 
to secure Its continuance in the person of his son; 
and it was not until the exhaustion of the means of 
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himself and his adherents had been accomplished by 
the activity of civil war that his life was sacrificed to 
justice, and the repose of the state. 

In the case of an independent government, on the 
other hand, from all participation in the exercise or 
appointment of which its subjects are, by the very 
nature of it, excluded, they are unconcerned to vin- 
dicate the possession of it; and no interest in its 
fate, and whether it be to be abolished or preserved, 
is recognised on the part of more than its few favo- 
rites and dependents. These are all its real adhe- 
rents; dnd it is with such governments that assassi- 
nation thrives. On the assassination of an absolute 
prince, these are to be all his vindicators, and there 
is not the principled, and therefore pertinacious, op- 
position of a public cause still left to be encountered, 
and to prevent the establishment of the government 
proposell to be substituted. It is not meant that, on 
the assassination of the most detested absolute prince, 
the establishment of this government is secured; for 
there may be, and often is,a competition to be with- 
stood; but only, that the cogent, and almost over- 
ruling, check which the nature of democratic go- 
-vernment serves to administer, does not, relatively to 
independent government, obtain. 

With this theory correspond the revolutionary 
phenomena. When assassination exercises its arts 
against a government of the democratic kind, its mo- 
tive is, perhaps, personal animosity, insanity, (of 
which, to seek relief in such attempts upon the emi- 
nent is‘a common diagnostic,) or, indeed, any other 
than any of those in which revolutionary enterprise 
commonly has its birth. On the other hand, of the 
despots of the East, assassination is the common ter- 
mination of the reigns; and the dogma of Juvenal, 


‘Ad gencrum Cereris sine ewde et vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges,”’ 
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is, applied to princes of the despotic category, prac- 
tically true.- It is this principle which forms the 
dilemma of arbitrary power, that whatever it enjoy 
in extent of command it more than loses in the in- 
security of its tenure. 

Having considered assassination and its policy, 
merely as it is the infliction of death, without re- 
ference to its distinctive character, I proceed to the 
consideration of it in reference to that character. 

When the death of him on whose existence the 
government, or its objectionable character, have 
seemed to the disaffected to depend, or of ‘him on 
whose existence the revolutionary enterprise has 
seemed to the government to depend for its object, 
or on whose entertainment, conduct, or patronage, 
for its execution, has been resolved on, the ordinary 
(because the readiest, least dangerous, most’ sum-- 
mary and certain) method chosen for its infliction, 
has been that of assassination, or death inflicted by 
surprise. Of this method, the specific nature from 
which the qualities described accrue, is, that death 
being inflicted by surprise, the subject. of it is pre- 
cluded the opportunity of evading or encountering 
it. When Cesar, for instance, was assassinated in 
the senate-house, his death was accomplished almost 
instantaneously by the agency’ of so few as eight 
persons, (and might, probably, have been so by that 
of but one of them,) without the loss of a life, or so 
little as a wound, on the part of his assailants, and 
all this with inevitable certainty: whereas, had he 
enjoyed but a moment. of prescience, he might have 
been able, although not, perhaps, to have preserved 
his lite, to, at least, have added to his own another 
death; and, had it been somewhat more extended, 
to have found shelter in his mercenary popularity 
among the Roman citizens, or, placine himself at 
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the Read of the legions afterwards inherited by Ocw. . 
tavius, to have not only disappointed the enterprise 
formed for his destruction, but returned its purpose 
upon its participators. 

Surprise, or the absence of notice, on the part of 
its subject, is of the essence of the measure of assas- 
sination; and numerous are the examples supplied 
by history of the miscarriage of such enterprises 
through defect of this principle. 

A conspiracy for the assassination of the Emperor 
Commodus having been entered into by his sister 
Lucilla and others, it was agreed that the execution 
of the enterprise should take place while the emperor 
was on his way to the amphitheatre; and to Claudius 
Pompeianus it was committed to commence the bu- 
siness; but he, instead of initiating it in the uncere- 
monious application of his weapon, preferred to usher 
in himsalf and his purpose by extending his dégger 
and exclaiming, “This is a present which the senate 
sends you; which parade afforded an opportunity to 
the emperor’s guard of answering his ‘heroics “by 
cutting him down on the spot. 

The assassination of the Medici, which formed the 
object of the conspiracy of the Pazzi, formerly men- 
tioned,* was-appointed to take place on the occasion 
of a grand religious ceremony to be performed in the 
cathedral of Florence, at which the presence of these 
brothers was expected ; and the particular period of 
the ceremony selected for the execution of the mea- 
' sure wa8 that at which the “elevation of the host” 
is answered by the prostration of the pious, and all 
are supposed to have resigned themselves to its pro- 
tection. Accordingly, on the arrival of this part of 
the ceremony, and when “The Magnificent” had 
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mingled his adoration with that of the lowest of his 
subjects, Volterra, a priest, who had dared to under- 
take the office which Montesecco, a practised bravo, 
even, capable of being awed by the sanctity of the 
place and the occasion, had refused, placed his hand 
on the shoulder of his victim, the better to secure 
the intended blow, on which Lorenzo bounded from 
the floor with the elasticity of terror, and Volterra, 
embarrassed by the unexpected movement, fled. 

The abhorrence entertained among mankind of | 
the practice of assassination, and of the character of 
him who can be found capable of the commission of 
it, is intense; and the interest of mankind exacts its 
unsparing and vindictive condemnation.* 


* There are those who suppose themselves to have discovered, 
or been taught to understand, that virtue and vice are (not ab- 
stractedly but practically) absolute and uniform, utterly mde~ 
pendént on and unaffected by conditions and circumstances, and 
that, accordingly, the approbation or disapprobation extended 
to any given action, among mankind, are uniformly determined 
by the sense entertained of its abstract character in this respect, 
without regard to its practical tendency. ‘They consider it ne- 
cessary to the dignity of virtue and unworthiness of vice that it 
should be so. We know, however, that, in the practical estima- 
tion of mankind, virtue and vice, instead of, being absolute and 
uniform, are relative and contingent; that they have, in no in- 
stance, agreed to understand that action to be virtuous, which, 
whatever it be in other respects, does not tend, m its purpose at 
least, to be beneficial to themselves, or that vicious which does 
go; and that since the competency of any given action to be 
either mischievous or beneficial must depend upon the condition 
and circumstances of him who is té"beaffected: by i, it may, 
according to the different circumstances under which it is com- 
mitted, contract, indifferently, either the character of virtue or 
that of vice. In the more civilised states of society, and more re-~ 
dundant amounts of population, for example, the sexual commerce 
of consanguinity is restricted; but, if the Mosaic account of the 
origination of mankind be true, the sons of Adam enjoyed, 
without imputation, the embraces of their sisters; and but for 
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Whenever, then, the procuration of the death of 
him on whose existence the government, or its objec- 
tionable character, have seemed to the disaffected to 
depend, or of him on whose existence the revoiu- 
tionary enterprise has seemed to the government to 
depend for its object, or on whose entertainment, 
conduct, or patronage, for its execution, is impolitie, 
the impolicy of its infliction by the method of assas- 
sination becomes enhanced by the odious nature of 
the method. 

Had his death been dealt him in the ranks of war, 
the Dutch had remitted somewhat of that cogent in- 
dignation with which they gazed upon the regretted 
victim of Gerard. 

The counteraction of revolutionary enterprise by 
the method of assassination is subject to this other 
peculiar disadvantage. The privacy under which 

*the act Js committed leaves to those to the success of 
whose revolutionary purpose the assertion of the 
deceased’s claim may appear to be an useful expe- 
dient, the opportunity of pretending his existence, 
representing the means by which his salvation has 


» 
their recreations of this kind the earth had wanted the human 
race. 

This abhorrence of the practice of assassination, and its at- 
tendant condemmation, admit of being adequately accounted for 
from the intelligible principle (that of interest) assigned: it ts, 
where it obtains, a practice the most grievously mischievous to 
those whose fate it is to die by it, and distressing to those whose 
lot it is tg live. in fear of it, 

Bellarmine earned his cardinalate by teaching, mdeed, virtue 
and vice to depend on ‘nothing else than the arbitration of the 
pope; and that, were his holiness to decide that virtue, for the 
future, should be yice, and vice virtue, it would become good 
catholics to adjust their morals to this standard. No pope was 
ever found, however, insane enough to exert this prerogative, 
and ‘cut up the trade in absolutions and indulgences. 
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been effected, and procuring his personation by some 
plausible dupe or impostor. 

To adduce the particular examples of this conse- 
quence would be to recount almost every case in 
which, to the counteraction of revolutionary enter- 
prise, the expedient of private assassination has been 
employed; since there has scarcely ever been any In 
which this liability has not been actually encountered. 

It was from her sense of the liability of her govern- 
ment to disturbance from this source, that the Em- 
press Catherine the Second of Russia provided for 
its security, by causing the dead body of her hus- 
band, Peter the Third, to be exposed, for three days, 
‘to public recognition. 

On the question of the justifiableness of assassina- 
tion as the means to the execution and counterac- 
tion of revolutionary enterprise, it may be said, that 
the absolute negative would involve the coademna-" 
tion of the destroyers of Domitian and Caracalla, 
Aga Mahomet and Nadir Shah, of whom self-preser- 
vation even was the venial and imperious motive. 

That mankind can ever be effectually taught to 
renounce altogether that which is often the only 
means in reserve to the vindication of the lives and 
liberties of millions, were hopeless ; while the doc- 
trine that represents the necessity of impracticable 
virtues, involves, in its necessary contravention, the 
disparagement of others of a more profitable, because 
practicable, character. | 

Where the infliction of death is due to Justice, 
and the infliction of it in any other mode is liable to 
miscarry, and Justice to be disappointed, or the suf- 
ferings of others to be involved, is it fit, by this to 
hazard, or by assassination to preclude, the miscar- 
riage of that infliction: Whether is it more merci- 
ful to dash into the offender's bosom the compen- 
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cious dagger of assassination, or reach his guilt 
through the havoc of ten thousand lives? If, for in- 
Stance, it were predicable of Cesar that his death 
was due to justice, then was the assassination of the 
master of legions justifiable. 

In the admission, on the other hand, of this ex- 
ception from the general unjustifiableness of assas- 
sination, there is always danger that arrogant dis- 
content shall miscarry in its notions of justice, mis 
take for the yearnings of patriotism its general im- 
patience of government, its particular misery for 
public swherimg, or the extravagance of its desires for 
political equity; and, in imagination erecting itself 
into another Brutus, stalk forth to earn its own ap- 
probation, and deserve well of its country, by the 
means of private murder. 

Although the infliction of death be due to justice, 
yet if, inethe method of judicial condemnation and 
punishment, that infliction be not liable to miscar- 
riage, and justice to be disappointed, nor the suffer- 
ing of others to be involved, assassination is, in- 
versely, unjustifiable. 

Let, for example, the conduct of a prince, in the 
exercise of government, be supposed to have been 
such a contravention of the principles of political 
society as to have rendered his death a sacrifice due 
to national justice, and the method of judicial con- 
demnation and punishment not liable to the hazard, 
nor to the other evil described. 

The purpose of punishment is the vindication of 
those principles which have, in the commission of the 
correlative crime, Deen contravened. That the end of 
the institution of political society is, or ought to be, 
the general interest ; that government is to be exer. 
cised, exclusively, in subservience to that end; and 
the amenability to the national justice of the govern- 
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ment by which these principles are contravened ; 
are the principles to be vindicated and enforced by 
the punishment of princes. 

An assassin is, however, at best, but an ill repre- 
sentative of national justice; for assassination is an 
action of equivocal tenor, and capable, however 
honest the motive, of being mistaken for that which 
it so often is, the mean by which ambition opens a 
way to the attainment of its object, or private dis- 
content or revenge indulges its distemper; and, 
through an assassin’s interposition in such a case, an 
opportunity capable of being improved te the en- 
forcing of these principles would be miserably wasted. 

I shall illustrate this by reference to the example 
of the assassination of Gustavus the Third of Sweden, 
in the year 1792. The offence of this prince was 
usurpation, the manner of which has been already 
described,* and the oppressive measures with which 
he studied to subsequently maintain it. It is a prin- 
ciple of criminal justice, that the magnitude of a 
crime varies as its probable consequences, and it is a 
punitory principle, that to the degree of the crime is 
punishment to be adjusted, and another, (recognised 
in practice at least) that the punishment of a crime 
is to be adjusted to the danger which exists of its 
commission, Since, therefore, the crimes of pririces 
are, from their superior power, liable to induce the 
most extensive consequences, and to assume even a 
whole people for their subject,and, moreover, from the 
same cause, their hope of impunity, and consequent 
hability to the commission of them, is greater, the 
death of this prince may be supposed to have been a 
sacrifice due to humanity and justice. This prince 
was shot, while enjoying the entertainment of a 
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masqued ball, by Colonel Ankerstrom, one of the 
party; but when it is understood that this conduct 
of the Colonel (although he was, it is true, sacrificed 
to courtly revenge or policy: by the succeeding go- 
vernment) has remained an object of national appro- 
bation and gratitude, and remembered how cheaply 
the disaffection of this prince’s subjects subsequently 
contrived to disburthen them of the government of his 
son, if seems reasonable to infer that, with a mode- 
rate degree of patience and address, the opportunity 
of making a prince so unpopular the subject of a 
more ingtructive sacrifice to those principles of go- 
vernment which he had offended; might have been 
secured, and the example, at all times dangerous, of 
triumphant assassination, been avoided. 

 Habet aliquod ex iniquo,” it has been truly said, 
“omne magnum exemplum, quod contra singulos, 
utilitate publica rependitur,”* everyextensive measure 
is hable to involve somewhat of injustice ; in which, 
however, the injury inflicted on individuals is com- 
pensated by the public benefit accomplished ; and, 
accordingly, it even admits, at least, of doubt, whether 
the venefit to mankind achieved in the spectacle of 
the judicial condemnation and punishment of an 
offending prince, be not qualified to more than com- 
pensate for any moderate amount of public suffering 
involved in the attainment of it. 

Our ancestors who stood forth the adversaries of 
the government of Charles the First, some of the 
wisest heads and stoutest hearts that ever counselled 
or contended in a revolutionary quarrel, might, had 
assassination been thelr unworthy method, at any 
time have dismissed from their presence that prince, 
and disappointed themselves of the pregnant asser- 


* Tac. Ann, XTY, 44, 
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tion of their principles involved in the spectacle of 
the thirtieth of January 1649, a purchase deemed 
not too dear, although the price had been five years 
of civil war. 

The principal patrons of assassination hare been 
everywhere the throne, and in Europe the throne 
and church of Rome. On a review of the history of 
this practice, it would become manifest how few, in 
comparison with those abetted hy politieal power 
and this church’s inherent and infectious intolerance, 
have been the instances of the assertion by the 
method of assassination of political liberty. . 

No people was ever more accustomed to military 
carnage than the Romans, and yet the life of a 
fellow citizen was, at all times, a subject of tender 
consideration among them; and during the centu- | 
ries which intervened between the institution of the 
state and the death of Tiberius Gracchus,and thé 
‘ariety of civil broils involved in the course of them, 
no civil blood had been shed by the method of assas- 
sination; and, when first the disgrace obtained,: it 
was the Conscript Fathers that were found capable of 
patronising the ignominious deed.* 7 


* OF intercivil assassination it may be said, that it is bred in 
public injustice. The due administration of justice supersedes, 
and the denial of justice, or ity undue ailministration, solicit, the 
exercise of private revenge. In Italy and Portugal the admi- 
nistration of justice is subservient to political considerations or 
professional venality ; and, accordingly, of him who fears to find 
the dispensation of justice forestalled by either of these causes, 
assassination is the desperate method of redress preferred, Thus 
radtcated, the practice undistinguishingly extends itself to every 
case of molestation or anti pathy, however remote in nature from 
this principle. 

Of an admired politician, (father Paul), it is the approved 
detestable dogma, that, to protect the superior from the contu- 
macy of the humbler class of citizens, the method is injustice. 
When Che proposes) the noble is wronged by the peasant. [ct 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


Of the Support of the Government to be expected from its 
Army, and of the Counteraction of it. 


It is through the combination of proportionate 
numbers of persons that the degrees of human power 
are attainable. . 

An army is a numerous body of persons armed. 
and instructed to act in combination to the personal 
incapacitation of others ; its ordinary modes of which 
are, the infliction of death and captivity. Whatever 
be the operation of an army, this incapacitation of 
its enemies is its purpose; in a battle the direct, 
and in a siege the consequential. 

The possession of a military force is among the 

ccommon attributes of governments; and that a 
numerous army is, if disposed to do so, eminently 


the offender be rigorously punished ; but when the inverse is 
the case, let there be iess of punishment than the display of it. 
Now what is this but to drive into the meshes of assassination 
the “hole shoal of oppressors? How superior in wisdom to all 
this Italian legerdemain was the honest policy of the Engtish 
Alfred. It was his, to recommend subordination by the equal 
administration of justice, to compose, not by the toleration, but 
the redress, of oppression, the disorders propagated by it; and 
to woo the return of “ meek-eyed ” Peace with the spectacle of 
forty-four executed judicial malefactors. 

The practice of assassination which hak so long continued to 
disfigure a portion of the United Kingdom may be expected to 
subside when the authoritative reproach, that there is ‘one 
law for the rich and another for the poor,” shall cease to be 
_predicable of it; and no means can be so qualified to exorcise 
this practice, as that, seizing upon each distinct case of oppres- 
sion, and publishing from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear 
the tale of its punishment, the government proclaim, in a man- 
ner not to be mistaken, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine.” 
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qualified to support the government, through the 
personal incapacitation of its opponents, in the case. 
of an attempted revolution, is evident. 

i shall, first, estimate the liability of its army to 
support the government in this predicament ; and then 
explain the means by. which this liability is te be 
counteracted, 

First. As of the rest of us and our conduct, so of 
the soldier’s service, the only suggestible motives are 
these three, Habit, Sentiment, and Interest; and hew 
Jar each of these is liable to obtain in thas | Pretieee 
ment, | proceed to explain, | 

First. Those actions which admit of the niotive of 
habit are, from its very nature, such only as we are 
accustomed to do. ‘To these it is specifically limited, 
and it: does not extend to such as are without the 
course or compass of that custom. Actions of the 
former kind are performed almost mechanically, as“ 
often as the stated times or occasions for the per- 
formance of them return, without any, or, at least, 
without any conscious, election or exercise of the - 
judgment; but, when we perform an action not 
within that course, it is necessarily otherwise. 

The customary course of military service conipre- 
hends these three employments ; first, the external 
defence of the state in time of war; secondly, the 
performance of the usual military exercises at all 
times ; and thirdly, the resistance of such occasional 
acts of internal insubordination and breach of the 
public peace as are common to all states, proceeding 
from discontents in which the soldier happens to 
entertain no sympathy or concern. 

In relation to these services, the soldier’s obe- 
dience, and whether he be native or foreign, is habi- 
tual, and seldom found to fail. The latter, too, is 
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liable to the recognition of this motive in cases with- 
out the circle of these services. 

It is usual to see the efficacy of this habit creatly 
overrated, on the part of both governments and peo- 
ple. The former, with a numerous army at their 
command, are often disposed to persuade themselves 
that they are, in the existence of this principle, im- 
pregnable against revolution; while the dangerous 
nature of it forms the chief topic of those who, on 
the part of the people, employ themselves in depre- _ 
cating the maintenance of standing armies; bat how 
liable is, the soidiery, when called upon for military 
obedience in cases without the circle of these ser- 
vices, to find the influence of habit wholly superseded 
within. them, and when about to be committed by 
some unfeeling court to a struggle with their coun-. 
trymen, to happily remember, in time, that they are 
“men, tha whole history of its conduct in such cases 
supplies abundant proof. 

Of the fugitive character of this motive, and how 
little is the authority which, on any occasion quali- 
fied to engage the soldier’s affections, it enjoys, the 
conuuct of the army of'France, in the year 18)5, 
supplies a memorable example. After the surrender 
of Paris, and his subsequent abdication of the go- 
vernment, ‘the Emperor Napoleon conventionally 
retired ‘to the island of Elba. Early in the succeed- 
ing year, he landed, with an inconsiderable body of 
‘ supporters, in the South of France, and, gathering 
adherents on his way, penetrated as far as Lyons. 
Here, likewise, he was joined by the military of the 
place. It was now that an army was despatched by 
the government to oppose his progress, the com- 
mand of which was committed to Marshal Ney, who 
had no sooner joined it than he published an address 
to it,.in which he denounced the government, and 
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exhorted the army to support the cause of Napoleon, 
The appeal was instantly acknowledged ; the eagles 
were reversed; and they who had presented them- 
selves in the character of his enemies became his 
retainers. After this event the Emperor continued 
his march to Fontainbleau ; and the court having col- 
lected another army, in which it considered itself 
entitled to confide, despatched it to Melun, to arrest 
his further progress. This army became, in the 
course of its proceedings, disposed in order of battle 
on the plains which divide these two places; and 
here it was that the court of France fondly proposed 
to engage in a contest with each other, the men who 
erst had joined in resisting, revenging, and improving 
to their country’s glory, the united attempts of the 
tyrants of Europe and their slaves upon that coun- 
try’s independence, and, in the effects of their inter- 
necine valour, to find a remedy for its jealousy of” 
them all. In this so trying hour, the slightest de- 
monstration of hostility, even so little as the firing of 
a single gun, had been sufficient to have roused from 
their beds the furies of civil war. All was suspense. 
At length, after some time spent in contemplatida of 
the repulsive scene, and when nothing else was 
expected than the measured step and compact form 
of war, and all eyes were directed to the forest of 
Fontainbleau, there issued from its shades an open 
carriage and holiday-like cavalcade, which, dancing | 
through the interval, quickly brought its burden into 
the presence of the hostile ranks.. This was Napo- 
leon; who arose uncovered, with Bertrand on his. 
right, and Drouet on his left, and, as Ceesar is repre- 
sented to have composed a tumult with the single 
word, “ Quirites,” so, on the Emperor pronouncing 
that of “ lellow-soldiers,” and briefly appealing to 
their ancient recollections, all order was renounced, 
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and shouts of “ Napoleon” were vollied through the 
line. The chiefs hastened back to Paris to recount 
the adventures of their luckless errand ; while the two 
armies advanced and embraced each other, and joined 
in extolling the genius which had extricated them 
from the unnatural position in which they had lately 
been placed, and the generous confidence which had 
done honour to their character. 

To this liability to miscarriage of habitual obe- 
diénce, a remedy has been sought in, first, the fami- 
liarising of the soldiery to hostility towards the peo- 
ple, bysengaging it in skirmishes with them, and 
administering frequent opportunities for such skir- 
mishes, so that, when a greater effort is required, 
they may not be startled by the novelty of the 
service ; and secondly, the employnient, in the coun- 
teraction of rebellion, of a foreign soldiery. 

Under the emperors, the soldiery of Rome was 
encouraged and habituated to treat the people with 
oppression and indignity; and by ‘Tacitus we are 
informed that, to such a length had this spirit pro- 
ceeded, that, under Nero, soldiers were stationed in 
the theatre to beat the spectators and quicken their 
diligence, when, from fatigue or listlessness, they 
remitted their applause of his performance.* 

Of the latter expedient, the efhcacy will come 
to be explained in the course of the consideration 
which |! shall presently bestow upon the secondly- 
specified motive to military obedience, and the 
different means by which the liability of a native 
soldiery to sympathy with their fellow-citizens 1s 
to be counteracted. | 

Of the influence of habit there is this further to 
be predicated; namely, that not only does it not 
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extend to whatever acts are without the course of 
custom, but also that, to such as are even within 
that course, it continues to extend only so long as 
the circumstances under which we have been accus- 
tomed to observe it continue to be the same. 

The government to which the soldiery has been in 
the habit of rendering obedience has been such as 
was capable of vindicating its authority ; but this its 
condition has become changed, when a revolutionary 
enterprise of auspicious character hag placed the 
government in jeopardy. | | 

Second. As of the rest of us, so of the soldier, the 
Susceptible sentiments are those of Fear and Favour. 

The obedience which js the effect of fear is, of 
course, involuntary. The expedient of enforcing 
muitary obedience by the method of intimidation is 

_ to be contemplated, therefore, only in reference toa 
disaffected soldiery. But this expedient mus* neces. 
sarily tend to defeat itself ; for severity exercised 
upon a soldiery of this description would serve to 
enhance the already existing disaffection, and yet 
more to impair the Stability of the government. al- 
ready in jeopardy, and, with that, its power of vindi- 
cating its authority and enforcing punishment, on the 
existence of which power intimidation altogether 
depends. a : 

Accordingly, it is the wiser practice of govern- 
ments in this predicament to avoid it. , 

During the thirty years of civil war between the 
families of York and Lancaster desertions were of 
quotidian occurrence on both sides; but the recap- 
ture of deserters was never studied ; and, if it casually 
occurred, punishment wag rarely inflicted. The same 
phenomenon exhibited itself, although more seldom, 
in the more sentimental quarrel between the govern- 
ment of Charles the First of England and the Parlia- 
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ment, and has more or less done so in the progréss 
of every civil war. 

I would here distinguish between the case of a 
revolutionary enterprise proceeding from a generally 
popular cause, and that of such an attempt proceed- 
ing from some cause locally or personally limited, 
In the latter case, it is more to the interest of the 
people that the government be preserved, than that 
its existence be sacrificed to the enforcing of a cause 
of so inadequate a character. | 

An army composed of natives, and those, as is or- 
dinarily the case, admitted into-jt indiscriminately, 
and without reference to political bias, is but a frus- 
trum, or quantity severed from the rest, of the peo- 
ple, and, as such, (unless there be some cause inhe- 
_ rent in the nature of military service to supersede its 
sympathy, of which I shall presently have occasion, 
to enquire,) partakes the nature of the body from 
which it has been severed, and so is affected with its 
share of the sentiments which animate the rest of the 
people. When, therefore, the revolutionary enter- 
prise proceeds from a cause of the latter description, 
in which the soldier is able to recognise no concern, 
the support of its army (except when military ambi- 
tion is that cause) is to be reasonably expected by 
the government ; but when it is from a cause of the 
former description that the attempt proceeds, the 
army is, in the highest degree, liable to be found 
sympathising with the revolutionary party, rather 
than the government. 

There is much justness, I may venture to say it, 
in an apophthegm of the celebrated Duke of Sully, 
(whose mind, it is to be remembered, must have 
been a good deal exercised in the contemplation of 
the subject of revolutions,) “ Revolutionary enter- 
prises on the part of the nobility of a state are, com- 
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monly, but the effect of the infirmity of governments. 
In those which proceed from the people there is more 
justice; they do not rebel from a desire‘of usurpa- 
tion, but rather an impatience of suffering.” Dis- 
counting from the universality of this doctrine that 
unfailing disaffection which proceeds frem impatience 
of inferiority of condition, to which, in every state, 
the poorest class are liable, the remainder is hét far 
from the truth. With this reservation, & may be said 
advisedly, that the causes of disaffection Weneraliy 
popular are the wrongs and indignities of govern- 
ments ; and what are the new sentiments which the 
nature of military service assigns, to supersede within 
the bosoms of a soldiery such as has been described, 
that sense of these evils which would otherwise be 
.. allowed to reign there, or to reconcile it to them> 
,What are the sources of sympathy & Family, kindred, 
friendship, and the common claims of humanity and 
justice. Are the three former more likely to be 
found by a numerous native army in a greater pro- 
portion among the members and favourites of the 
sovernment, or among the people; and in the case 
too of a contest of which such is the character, on 
which side might the sympathies of humanity and 
justicé be naturally expected to range themselves? 

History does not supply so little as a: single in- 
stance, in which revolutionary enterprise has pro- 
ceeded -from general disaffection, and the native 
army was not. found sympathising in the popular 
cause. oo : 

While the Count de Vergennes was comforting the 
court of Louis the Sixteenth of France with the 
assurance that, with its army of: two hundred thou- 
sand disciplined soldiers, a revolution was but little 
to be feared, and the leaders of the people were de- 
nouncing in the clubs that army as the too ready - 
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instrument of tyranny, the roar of revolt burst on 
* the publie ear. | 

When James the Second of England, having left 
the seven recusant Bishops to their trial, had pro: 
posed to enjoy, in exchange for the execrations of 
London, the accents of loyalty amidst his army at 
Hounslow, the news of their acquittal was first con- 
veyed to his pavilion in the cheers of the soldiery. 
“What is that?” was his question to Lord Fever- 
stam. “ Nothing, only the soldiers are cheering on 
account of the acquittal of the Bishops,” was. the 
answers ‘Call you that nothing?” exclaimed the 
misgiving tyrant, and presently provided that the 
next time he were heard of should be from the 
shores of another kingdom. 

When Appius Claudius would have sacrificed to 
his lust the fatal daughter of Virginius, the togate, 
forum trembled in the presence of his lictors, No 
Roman hand was raised to assert the Roman liberty. 
It was in the camp that he appealed for sympathy in 
aefather’s wrongs, and found a response in every 
soldier's bosom: and when the Decemvirs hoped to 
subdue the revolt by reminding the patrons of Vir- 
gins that they were “Soldiers,” they answered 
with a definition paraphrastic of this argument, “ We 
are Men, distinguished only in this, that we wear 
swords,” 

When, too, on a previous occasion of similar cha- 
racter, Tarquin the Proud had by Roman patriotism 
been condemned to lose his crown, the army, whose 
attachment to his government he had cultivated by 
conduct the most gracious and endearing, (of which 
his unreserved concession to it of the spoils of 
Suessa, captured in war against the Volsci, was re- 
membered as an instance,) nevertheless, at once eon- 
firmed the civil proceedings. 
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It would seem that if ever the devotioh of its army 
to the government be to be vonfidently expected, it 
is when the occupant of. the government happens to 
combine with that character the other of the com- 
mander of the army, and with this, moreover, the- 
quality of personal popularity among its members. 
such then was the auspicious predicament of. Crom~: 
well, His clainis to the favour of the army were of 
the most cogent character. In war he had con- 
ducted it to victory ; in peace he had augmented its 
pay, and improved its general condition. In‘conde- 
scension he was hardly surpassed by the most’ inte- 
restedly condescending among the Réman emperors. 
The exaltation of their chief, too, might be supposed 
to communicate dignity and importance to the rest 
of the order. But yet, when he proposed to assume 
the crown, so little was this same army disposed to 
support his pretensions against the gendéral «discon- 
tent, that it was even foremost in the exhibition of 
it; the officers presenting him with a written remon- 
Sstrance, in which they peremptorily interdicted 
the attempt, and the rest preparing themselves to 
revolt. | | | 

Sensible of the liability of a native sohdiery, in the 
case of an attempted revolution, to the entertain- 
ment of this sympathy with their fellow-citizens, g0- 
vernments have had recourse to different expedients 
Jor the prevention or abatement of it, and, conversely, 
securing adhesion to the government. 

Among these has been that obvious onc, the em- 
ployment of a foreign soldiery. 

That this must. be an effectual expedient, the speci- 
fically opposite character of this soldiery is itself a 
sufficient assurance. 

It was by this same expedient that the Thirty _ 
Tyrants of Athens were enabled to protect their un- 
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popular government. | They took into their pay,a 
aumerous military euard supplied from Lacedemon. 

it was by means of the army of Spain. that Philip 
the Second hoped to enforce his unpopular gsoyern- 
ment in the Netherlands. * | 

The restriction of the intercourse of the army with 
Xs: fellow-citizens, by means of its’ segregation in 
camps and barracks, IS supposed to tend to preserve 
it from contracting a sympathy in their public con- 
cerns, and, in the case of an attempted revolution, 


* It is Gt to he ebserved, that jt js not the being the subject 
of the same Sovernment whick so identifies 4 people as to render 
the soldiery derived from among them Liable to sympathy with 
them; but that, on the Contrary, one division of a country so 
subject thay recognise a separate identity, and the soldiery de- 
riyed from it be as little Hable to Svmpathy with another, as if 
they were the subjects of different sovernments, 

- This indifference sovernments haye frequently exemplified 
and availed themselves of. | a 

There liave, for mstance, heen Several serious rebellions 
against the severnment of England on the part $f the people of 
Soth ‘Scotland and freland, which could not only not have been 
Suppressed, but might probably have even been supported, by 
Scotcl? or Irish Soldiers. On these occasions the policy of the 
sovernment has been, to withdraw from those countries the na- 
tive soldtery, substituting English ; and these, not communij- 
cating in the national discontents, have unreservedly contended, 
and justified the policy which employed them. 

It is certain, however, that, should the form of rehellion, at 
any time, exhibit itself jy either of those divisions of the country 


the justice or humanity of the English people, they and their 
military numbers would show themselves able to approve, to 
sympathise with, and Support it, An English army refused tg 
enforce upon Scotland the religious tyranny of the Stuarts, and | 
if was the principled defections from an English army which, 

next to the determined valour of its enemies, served to Warn a 


vindictive court of the policy of concession to its American 
subjects, 
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contribute to secure its adhesion to the government. 
Accordingly, this is another of these expedients. 

The first patron of this policy and probationer of 
its practice whose name has been preserved to us by 
history, was Sejanus, the ‘congenial minister of 
Tiberius. Invested with the command of the city- 
guard, he hoped to employ it in the usurpation of 
the government. The members of it had been ac- 
customed to live dispersedly among their fellow- 
citizens ; but perceiving the impediment to his desire 
of cultivating popularity among them, and disposing 
their minds to his purpose, which this manner of 
living constituted, he recommended to his master 
the segregation of this force without the city; re- 
presenting, “ that the discipline of a soldiery so dis- 
persed becomes impaired; but that, by being kept 
collected within an encampment at a distance from 
the seductions of the city, it would both«be more 
ready to render its services on any sudden disturb- 
ance, and more disposed to conduct itself with 
severity. * 

By those whose passion it is to live in dread of 
resistance on the part of the people, and of whom it 
is the humour to perceive in the army the undis- 
tinguishing supporter of the existing government, 
this practice is considered to be a happy improve- 
ment; while, on the other hand, to those whose dis- 
position it rather is to apprehend oppression from 
the goverment, and who form the same judgment 
of the army’s inclination, this practice appears to 
constitute an adscititious aggravation of the inherent 
evils of the institution of standing armies. Both 
parties are in error. They seem to consider a camp 
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or barrack to be a military Salmacis, into. which he 
who enters becomes denuded, at once, of every civil 
Sympathy. But it is not in the power of physical 
limits to intercept the excursions of the mind. It 
was a prisoner who measured the ‘maenitude of the 
Alps; it was in prison that. Selden disposed the do- 
minion of the sea, and Raleigh drew the History of 
the World. It is not in the power of camps and 
barracks to refuse to the soldier’s soul its affections. 
What, let again the question be proposed, are the 
sources of sympathy? Not that idle intercourse 
which it*is in the power of camps and barracks to 
intercept; but, as has been already said, family, 
kindred, friendship, the common claims of humanity 
and justice. And what is there to be met with within 
the precincts of a camp or barrack to interdict or ex- 
tinguish the feelings thence accruing? If there be 
truth in this theory, if separation from family, kin- 
dred, friends, or our fellow-citizens, be capable of 
extinguishing our sympathy or interest for them, how 
happens it that absence in foreign climes, instead of 
producing alienation, is seen but to quicken and im- 
prove our attachment of this description; and the 
more remote and enduring this absence, the more 
cogent Is our yearning? But, in truth, the degree in 
which the intercourse of the army with its fellow. 
citizens is reg ricted by this practice is almost the 
least possible ; for the discipline of camps and bar- 
racks does not restrict their inmates from all com- 
merce with those without, and hardly enjoins them 
more than a residence within them ; and according 
to this only must be the degree of alienation from 
their fellow-citizens without, induced *by this prac 

tice. | 

On a review of the different instances in which the 
- popular cause has enjoved the ounneavt nf il 
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it would be found to have been living in that state 
of ségregation from its fellow-citizens which is appre- 
hended to be so fatal to the entertainment of Sympathy 
in their concerns. That whose ominous rejoicings 
despatched James the Second from among them was 
not only in this predicament, but even so far identified 
with him, as to have been maintained at his private 
expense. To the honour of this army, it is to be ad- 
ditionally remembered, that, in admitting the claims 
of patriotism, it had something like the motivé of 
Personal gratitude to encounter. This prince had 
proved himself the benefactor of the military order - 
and, however sinister the purpose, the importance of 
the benefit would remain ; and mankind are hable to 
qualify the one by their sense of the other. Under 
his reign was secured that lasting provision for the 
invalid and superannuated of this order, similar to 
that established by hig predecessor Elizabeth for the 
correspondently necessitous of the naval service.* 


* Tt is not merely this regimen, (the segregation of the sol." 
diery,) but the whole Institution of standin § armies of which this 
regimen forms a part, that is the subject of objection among 
those by whom it is condemned, 

In opposition to this censure, I venture to affirm that the mili- 
lary force the most favourable to civil liberty is, Precisely, g 
standing army composed of natives, and these, too, living in a@ state of 
segregation from their fellaw-citizens. | 

Armies are, relatively to the time of their continuance, of two 
descriptions; either they are levied and retained for the occa- 
sion, or generally, It is an army of this latter description which 
is denominated a ** standipg ” army. The evils to which the 
state is liable fromm the incivism of its military force are those of 
the usurpation of the sovernment and the oppression of the peo- 
ple; and itisa Standing army which is supposed to be the more 
dangerous to the state of the two, and to which the antipathy 
and reprobation of the patriot are, in preference, to be directed. 
But when the character of the elements which serve to compose 
the one and the other of these forces is. considered, It will’ be . 


r 
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Another of the expedients to the prevention or’ 
abatement of that sympathy with their fcllow-citizens, 


seen how fallacious is this estimate. Of the occasion of levying 
an army of the former description, it is the effect, to collect and 
combine every versatile or destitute adventurer, (who hurry to 
its ranks, the one to indulge his truant disposition, and the 
other to escape the misery of his fortune,) and to put arms into 
the hands of the most dangerous members of the state. The 
institution of a standing army, en the other hand, supplies to 
those who are disposed to engage in the military service an 
opportunity of contracting a permanent profession, and accord- 
ingly attracts to the army men of a better order, and more qua- 
lified to recognise their duty to their country. Recourse to 
history would manifest that it is the soldiery of the other de- 
 seription which is chargeable with the faults of which that of 
this is so lavishly accused. The army the command of which 
qualified Sylla, for example; to usurp the government of Rome, 
had only been levied on the occasion of the war in the conduct of 
which he was engaged in behalf of the republic. The army 
Which marched, on a similar errand, at the heels of Cmsar, was 
one, his Commentaries inform us, which had originally been 
levied for the purpose of the expedition against the Helvetii, 
only subsequently augmented and recruited as the exigencies of 
the war in Gaul accrued. A review of the political history of 
the military order would supply an abundance of similar exam- 
ples of incivism on the part of temporary armies. 

How often do grievances not real, or not remediable, or not 
requiring the extreme remedy of resistance to the government, 
induce partial disorders and acts of insubordination. Of these, 
civil liberty herself demands the repression, while the civil 
power ts inadequate to the service. Recourse is then to be had 
to military coercion; and here the preference due to the em- 
ployment of a soldiery living apart from their fellow-citizens 
before that of such as, living distributed among them, are liable 
to find themselves in the very focus of the insurgents, is emi- 
nently conspicuous. These latter, “beset wath solicitations or 
reproaches, can hardly prevent their passions from becoming 
engaged, on the one side or the other, in the quarrel ; and are, 
as this is the case, apt either to falter in their duty to the pub- 
lic, or miserably overact it. The others, on the contrary, pre- 
sent themselves to the performance of the same duty under 
comparative indifference and disvassionatenees. and aceaedlin.|.. 
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to the entertainment of which a native soldiery is 


liable, has been, to involve the army and people in 


conduct themselves inflexibly, and, at the same time, with 
moderation and forbearance often exemplary. The British 
public has been admitted a spectator of this contrast almost as 
often as service of this find has been committed to the regular 
soldier, in the one case, and the militia, or, worse than all, the 
‘‘ Yeomanry Cavalry,” a species of soldiery of the most do- 
mestic description, in the other. 

Of this last-mentioned force, the employment is as objection- 
able as it is capable of bemg. The service in which that em- 
ployment ordinarily obtains, is that of the correction of such 
insubordination as occurs in the course of disputes bétween ma- 
nufacturing, mining, or agricultural employers and their work- 
men, about the rate of wages, or some other claim of the latter 
upon the former; while from this class it is that this species of 
force is derived. When, therefore, the imsurgents view that 
equitable and indifferent authority which it is the policy and 
duty of governments (especially in recourse to the extreme’ 
means of military coercion) to exercise in the compeésing of the 
disputes of their subjects, represented and vindicated by means 
of a military combination the elements of which are derived 
from among their opponents, the spectacle cannot fail to induce 
unnecessary exasperation, and sentiments in the highest degree 
disparaging to the government. —- ¢ 

[n the insurrection in Ireland, in the year 1798, so much did 
the intemperate (not to say cowardly) conduct, and the conse- 
quently hateful presence, of this order of military force serve 
to enforce and exasperate the resistance which they proposed to 
subdue, that, on most occasions when the troops of the line were 
directed to the same service, they commenced their own opera- 
tions by discounting the assistance of their mischievous auxilia- 
ries. 

There is this other view to be taken of the practice of segre- 
eating the soldiery. We are informed that when Cortez first 
drew forth his little squadron upon the soil of New Spain, the 
mysterious nature of its elements imparted a fearful perplexity 
to those who were to have been his adversaries, and they were 
unable to attempt more than retire before him; but that, when | 
ovnermoanre had familiarized to them their invaders. thev ven- 
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the commission of mutual injuries, conducing to the 


establishment of mutual antipathy. A weak gar- 
rison or guard has been left in some disaffected town 
or district: the invidious service on which it has 
been employed has induced irritation: this, their 
weakness has encouraged the more indiscreet and 
refractory among the disaffected to convert into ag- 
gression: the evil treatment of their fellow-soldiers 
has been resented, and retaliated on the inhabitants, 
byzothers of the army; and, from this beginning, a. 
mutual antipathy has been established between the 
whole army and people. Vice versa, an attack, on 
the part of some zealots of the army, upon some de- 
fenceless portion of the people has been contrived 


been often seen to visit the minds of an insurgent populace, when 
a band of infamiliar soldiery has presented itself before them. 
lesitation has superseded their spirit of resistance, and the 
exertion o: force has happily been spared. But wide is the dif. 
ference on the exhibition of a power in the‘elements of which 
the multitude recognises the persons of John Smith, Fhomas 
White, and the rest of their gossips and neighbours, who were 
yesterday officiating as carpenters and bricklayers, and to-day 
are boancing about on their Bucephali in quality of military con- 
servators of the public peace, and hoping to inspire with awe 
the bosoms of their refractory, and not over-reverent, fellow- 
citizens.  Jamque faces et saxa volant.” 

This practice admits of yet another view. A government se- 
cure of the support of its army, in the event of disaffection of 
the inferior degree described, and conscious of its correspondent 
stability, is exempt from that agitation and jealousy which every, 
the most evanescent, exhibition of public disorder, proceeding 
from discontents however unimportant serves to induce, on the 
part of those who are in a different condition in this respect, and 
is, accordingly, qualified to remit those vexatious precautions 
of which that different condition solicits the exercise. 

The governments of the Ftalian states, while they were yet 
independent, sensible of their deciduous character, and how 
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with the same effect. The practice formerly men- 
tioned,* of encouraging and habituating the Roman 
soldiery to treat the people with oppression and in- 
dignity, was likewise qualified to beget this anti- 
pathy. 

But, even should a government have succeeded in 
securing, by whatever expedient, the aHenation of its 
army from the people, the alienation of it from the 
ane does not necessarily involve its adhesion to the 
other, but the government is still liable to find itaelf 
as far as ever from the attainment of this condition, 
and only to have exchanged the disaffection capable 
of being communicated with the people, for that, 
more dangerous, which proceeds from military am- 
bition or msolence. 

In the course of the consideration which I shhlk 
have occasion hereafter to bestow upon the subject, 
“ Of Recourse to foreign Auxiliaries” in the execu- 
tion and counteraction of revolutionary enterprise, It 
will appear how liable to induce military usurpation 
is that expedient. 

Of a national soldiery, on theeother hand, there 
cannot well be any whose alienation from the péople, 
and exemption from sympathy in their concerns, ad- 
mits of being more perfectly secured, than the Jani- 
saries of the Turkish government; and yet was that 
government the perpetual slave of its humour, the 
subject of its unreserved dictation and control; and 
the Janisaries, in return, from the hour of their insti- 
tution until that in which the Sultan Mahmoud the 
second thought himself happy in the means of re- 
lieving himself from their presence, and closing their 
history, by the method of military massacre, notwith- 
standing their military qualifications and importance, 
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to every government an object of antipathy and re- 
venge. This military force had its origin in an ordi- 
nance of the Sultan Amurath the First, in the year 
1362 by which it was provided that, of the captives 
taken in war, a fifth part should be appropriated to 
the Sultan, and that these, having first qualified 
themselves by the profession of their belief in the 
religion of Mahomet, should be Separately embodied 
and instructed in the military service. Their number 
was, at this time, limited to ten thousand, divided 
into parts, each denominated “ Oda,” and the whole 
combined under the individual command of an offi- 
cer denominated “ Aga.” In succeeding times their 
number varied, and is represented to have, at one 
period, extended to as many as a hundred thousand. 
At the time of their extinction, in the manner about 
to be mentioned, it amounted to half that number, 
“fifty theusand. Although, at first, the members of this 
body were exclusively of the quality described, yet 
it did not always continue to be so composed ; but na- 
tive Turks, desirous of participating the privileges 
and advantages enjoyed by it, occasionally procured 
themselves to be admitted into it. During the inter- 
vals of peace, a considerable number of the Janisaries 
were quartered in the seat of government, in barracks 
provided for them; and this it was which qualified 
them to overawe its measures. In the institution of 
this force, the government hoped that it had suc- 
ceeded in securing to itself, as well as an efficient, a 
devoted soldiery. So little correspondent, however, 
was the effect with the purpose of this measure, and 
so little disposed were the Janisaries to dedicate 
themselves to the support of the authority ef the go- 
vernment, that the history of their Connexion was 
one of imperiousness and outrage, op the one part, .. 
and, on the other, compliance and submission. . The 
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occasional appearance of a sovereign of less patience 
than the rest has been accompanied with a corre- 
spondent attempt to extricate himself from this state 
of subjection. Of Solyman the First, the method 
was, to disparage the Janisaries by means of the in- 
stitution of the rival military force known under the 
name of “ Bostangis,” and the augmentation of the 
numbers and importance of an already existing one, 

the “Spahis.” Of Othman the Second, the expe- 
dient was that which subsequently succeeded undér 
the management of the Sultan Mahmoud the Second, 
but, with himself, miscarried. This prince proposed 
to place himself at the head of the @rmy of Egypt, 
and conduct it to the extermination of the Janisaries. 
Yo cover the purpose, and conciliate the public ap- 
probation, of his } journey, a pilgrimage to Mecca was 
the plausible pretence; but the meaning of his pre- 
parations having become suspected, their progress 
was intercepted by the bowstring. Amurath the 
Fourth proposed to enforce moderation and for- 
bearance by revenging their licentiousness with un- 
sparing severity. Irritated by one of those revolts 
which occupy so much of the history of this soldiery, 
he took the precaution of reducing their number in. 
Constantinople to a practicable amount by despateh- 
ing successive detachments to join the army on the 
frowtier, and then investing the quarters of the re- 
mainder, destroyed as many as six hundred of them. 
Achmet the Third partly adopted.and partly reversed 
this order of proceeding. Like Amurath, he dis- 
persed as many as fourteen thousand of the Janisa- 
ries of Constantinople into separate cantonments in 
Anatolia ; but, instead of submitting to his vengeance, 
those who had remained behind, he caused destruc- 
tion to alight upen those who had gone forth. It 
was reserved to the Sultan Mahmoud the Second to 
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conclude this reciprocation of offence and revenge 


by the total extermination of this body, in the year 
1823. This prince, having been obliged to compro- 
mise one revolt by the sacrifice of his ministers to its 
resentment, found himself, shortly after, through his 
attempted introduction of the military tactics of Ku- 
rope, exposed to another. This was an innovation 
which, while its expediency had long been recognised 
on the part of the government, had, as often as pro- 
posed, been indignantly resisted on the part of the 
Janisaries. In expectation of what was once more 
to be,the effect of perseverance in this offensive 
measure, the Sultan had contracted towards Con- 
stantinople a military force of overwhelming amount, 
with the purpose, as it subsequently appeared, of 
redressing, by the extermination of this soldiery, its 
vice of intractability. Accordingly, he invested their 
quarters on all sides, and continued to cannonade 
them with round and grape, until, by that and other 
means, he had levelled the buildmgs, and destroyed 
their inmates, to the number, it is represented, of 
twenty thousand; and the remainder who were 
quartered in the provinces were, without loss of time, 
subjected to a similar infliction. 

Similar to the Janisaries, in their constitution and 
political character, are the Mamelukes of Egypt. . * 

The Strelitzes of Rugsia, a military force forming 
the guard of the Czar, ‘and equally with the Janisa- 
ries and Mamelukes: alienated from the people, was 
to its employers, in imperiousness and correspondent 
antipathy, whatever the Janisaries were to the go- 
vernment of Turkeys and Peter the Great vindicated 
his wisdom and spirit in their extinction. 

As the conquests of Rome proceeded, so likewise 
did the accumulation of her armies. - For the main- 
tenance of her authority over the conquered goun- 
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tries, she was necessitated to support so many local 
armies; but so little did this segregation of them 
from the people (than which, since they commonly 
remained identically embodied for years, none could 
well be more perfect) conduce to their more faithful 
submission. to the governments which employed 
them, that nothing was more common among them 
than the imposition upon the people of the govern- 
ment of their generals; and the emperor Dioclesian 
was glad to find a remedy for this evil in the dif 
persion of them into quarters in the different provin- 
cial towns, and exposing them to the intercourse of 
their fellow-citizens, and the contraction of that dan- 
gerous sympathy in their concerns, from which se- 
gregation has been supposed qualified to preserve 
them. ) . 

Lhird. The interest which the army has, to support, 
in the case of an attempted revolution, the govern- 
ment which employs it, is either such as is derived 
to it from the military service itself, or such as may 
be derived to it from other sources. 

First, of the former. An army 1s composed of two 
orders of persons; those who command and those 
who obey. ‘To these latter, the whole of the benefit 
to be derived from the military service is but the 
wages of that service; to the others, additionally, 
.thaf. certain honour in the army and civil society 
which is incidental to their offices, ) 

Of the opinion, that the arngysterives from these 
benefits an interest to support, in the case of an at- 
tempted revolution, the government which employs 
it, the only suggestible principle.is, that as the ser- 
vant 3s interegted in the stability of his particular 
master from whose hand the means of his own sub. 
Sistence.are derived; and to defeat the rivalry through 
which that stability may be endangered, so is the 
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soldier interested to support the authority of the par- 
ticular existing government, from which his means 
of subsistence and other advantages incident to the 
military service are derived, and to suppress the re- 
sistance through which that authority may be 
abolished or impaired. But there is no class of hired 
servants more independent on their employers, and 
that has less need to be concerned about the fortunes 
of their masters, than, merely as such, a soldiery. 
In every case of attempted revolution, with the ex- 
ception of such as proceeds from impatience of ine- 
quality of condition, the purpose is not anarchy, but 
the substitution of another government. The revo- 
lutionary government will, it is to be supposed, have 
equal need of military service with that which it had 
superseded, and be ready to substitute itself in the 
relatign of employer to the army. The disbanding 
of the army disposed to admit this relation can 
hardly be the policy of a revolutionary government. | 
_ Yhe wages of the soldier are not, too, it is to be 
remembered, an absolute gratuity ; but he has his 
proportion of military service to render in return ; 
and the common soldier, to whom this is afl the be- 
nefit of that service, would in many, probably a ma- 
jority of instances, gladly resign the one, to be dis- 
charged from the‘ other, and contemplate the fall-of 
the government which retains him in it as ro very 
serious affliction. 

The sense entertained on the part of the army it- 
self of the unimportance of whatever interest it has 
to support, in the case of an attempted revolution, - 
the government which employs it, derived from the 
military service merely, is manifested by its conduct. 
When armies have been abdut to éngayein the per- 
formance of some important service, it has been the 
practice of their commanders to address to, them a 
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representation of the motives which they had to 
strenuous exertion; but never did a commander of 
the army of the government, arrayed against a revo- 
lutionary military force, propose to animate its chi- 
valry by representing the loss of its pay to be the 
consequence of defeat. . 

When Petreius was about to overthrow the forces 
of Catiline, he preferred to enforce the resentment 
of the army of the senate, by representing: that they 
were “to contend with a body of unwarlike thieves, 
for their country, their children, their altars, and 
fire-sides.”’* ° 

When, indeed, a revolutionary enterprise of au- 
spicious character has placed the government in 
jeopardy, so little liable is a merely venal soldiery to 
recognise an interest to support the government 
which employs it, that, as has been already shown,+ 
the government is rather in danger from its°ambi- 
tion. 

The interest which the army has, to support, in the 
case of an attempted revolution, the government 
which employs it, derived from other sources than 
the military service, depends on the relative charac- 
ters of the army and the government. 

If the army be composed of such whose civil in- 
terests are superior to their military, and the existing 
government of the country be sueffl:as to satisfy those 
interests, then may-its support-be expected. 

If these interests consist with, and consequently 
admit of being satisfied by the study of, the general 
interest, then may the government which, in the ex- 
ercise of its authority, successfully studies the gene- 
ral intetest, expect, in the case of an attempted revo- 
lution, to enjoy the support of the army. 
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' Upon reference to the description formerly given* 
of the army of the United Kingdom, the civil interests 
of those who compose it would appear to be of this 
character, and qualified to flourish in the general 
prosperity, rather than the assignments of political 
favour and injustjce. Accordingly, while the govern- 
ment which, in the exercise of its authority, success- 


fully studies the public interest, may, in the case of ..° — 


an attempted revolution, assure itself of enjoying its 
support, by a government of a different character, its 
defection and even opposition are to be expected. 

By a government indisposed to study, in the exer- 
cise of its authority, the general interest, an army 
disposed to support it, in the case of an attempted 
revolution, is only to be procured by this preparatory 
modification, namely, retaining, and recruiting from, 
such whose civil interests depend upon, or are pre- 
eminently studied by it, and removing such as are of 
a different quality. 

Such an army was that which sustained the au- 
thority of William the First of England in the midst 
of Saxon disaffection. Its numbers were sixty thou- 
sand, composed of those among whom he had dis- 
tributed the possessions of the fallen Saxons, and 
their feudatories and retainers, the durability of 
whose tenure depended on the stability of the ge- 
vernment from whieh it was derived. | 

But this same policy, which is to secure the fidelity 
of the army, does, in its exercise, restrict the chief 
source of its strength. Restrict the admissibility of 
the constituent elements, and you restrict the growth 
and magnitude of the constituted body. The strength 
of an army is the effect, chiefly, of its numbers+-restrict 
its numbers, and you restrict its strength: augment 
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its numbers, and you hazard its fidelity. This ig'the 
dilemma which impéses a limit to the growth of @ 
_ party-soldiery. . 

SECONDLY. The means by which the liability of 
its army, to support, fro these motives of habitual 
obedience, sentiment or interest, the existing govern- 
ment, in the case of an attempted revolution, is to 
be counteracted, are, inversely, first, thé restrietion 
of that’ principle of habit; secondly, the solicitation 
of its sympathy in the revolutionary cause; thirdly, 
the solicitation of its interest in it; and. fourthly, a 
counter military force. ; “ 

first. To this the means are, opposition to the 
employment of.the soldiery of either kind, native or 
foréign, against the people, and to the employment 
of any number of foreign soldiers in any service at 
home. oo . 
Second. The policy of those who would enforce 
the sympathy of the army with its fellow-citizens, in 
the case of an attempted revolution for a generally 
popular cause, is, resistance to the employment of 
foreigners; the encouragement of the education of 
the people from among whom the native army is de- 
rived, through which its susceptibility of the doc- 
trines of political justice may be improved ; the dis- 
semination among both the people and army of an 
acquaintance, in particular, with-the cardinal truth, 
that the end of the institution of political society is, 
or ought to be, the general interest, the consequent 
rights and duties of citizenship, and nature of the 
authority and duties of governments, the manner in 
which these rights have been infringed, this authority 
exceeded, and these latter duties neglected, the hope- 
lessness of redress from other than revolutionary 
measures, and all other matters conducive to the 
justification of the revolutionary cause. 
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Tt was according to this method that the patrans. 
and conductors of the revolution in which was 
abolished the government of Louis the Sixteenth of - 
France proceeded, and their success justified their 
policy. a 

It is likewise the policy of those who would secure 
this sympathy, to enforce, in all their proceedings, a 
_ distinction between the army and the government ; 
to recommend the observance towards the army of 
neutrality, the practice of conciliation, and the dis- 
appolmtment, by forbearance and discretion, of all 
attempts on the part of the government to induce | 
discord between it and the people. 

It was the practice of this policy which enabled 
‘Thrasybulys to convert into’ the liberators of their 
country, the army of the Thirty Tyrants of Athens. 
Having obtained a victory over it, he recalled its 
fleeing ranks, and addressed them to the effect, that 
his enmity was confined to the tyrants, and did not 
extend to them, whom he rather commiserated as 
fellow-sufferers with himself; he then declaimed to 
them on the unworthy nature of the service to which 
they “had lent themselves, and exhorted them to, 
rather than labour to enforce slavery on their fellow- 
citizens and themselves, assist him in the abolition 
of the government which desired it. This generous 
appeal had its just effect: the army carried home its 
impressions, and the dynasty of the tyrants did not 
survive the day of their return. 

In the conduct of the war between the adherents 
of the revolution in which was abolished the govern~ 
- ment of Charles the First of England, and those of 
that government, it was the practice of the revolu- 
tionary generals, Fairfax and Cromwell, to represent 
their cause to be that of the people, and, in confor- 
mity with that principle, encourage their followers to 
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distinguish between the Cavalier commander and 
the indifferent common soldier, and rather direct 
their hostility against the former. a policy which 
opened to them an unfailing influx of defection. 

In the prosecution of the revolutionary war be- 
tween Great Britain and her American Colonies, it 
was the successful policy of Washington, in order to 
practically explain its reluctant character, and conci- 
fiate the sympathy and defection of the common 
soldiers of the British army, to spare those of this 
rank, and prefer for the exercise of his arms, its 
officers, . 

third. To the counteraction of the interest de- 
rived from the military service itself which the army 
has, to support, in the case of an attempféd revolu- 
tion, the government-which employs it, the expedient 
is, the revolutionary promise of superior military 
benefits. ‘ 

How much the sympathy of the disaffected in its 
grievances, and the recognition and remedy of those 
grievances on the part of the National Assembly, 
conduced to the favourable disposition exhibited by 
the army of Louis the Sixteenth of Frarnice toWards— 
the revolution in which his government was abolished, 
and how much, in lke manner, the encouragement 
of the hope that his power would be exercised to the 
improvement of their condition, enabled Gustavus 
the Third to convert the army into the instruments 
of his usurpation, was formerly described.* 

The practice of the Roman emperors of connect- 
ing with the transfer of the government a largess to 
the soldiery, converted it into the ready ally of every 
revolutionary enterprise ; and it was through his de- 
termined breach of this custom that Galba lost, and 
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Otho was able to supplant him in, its support. A 
similar compliment due to the Janisaries has con< 
duced to assign the bow-string to the princes of the 
Ottoman empire who have neglected to render it. 

Fourth. When, however, from any of the motives 
described, a disposition happens to be entertained on 
the part of the army, to support, in the case of an 
attempted revolution, the existing government, the 
only mean to its counteraction remaining is, a mili- 
tary force, to the procuration of which the means . 
are these three; first, to concihate the defection to 
the revelutionary cause of as large a portion of the 
army as possible; secondly, the external derivation 
of a foreign force ; and thirdly, the internal creation 
of a native one. 

First. Of these means this is the most eligible; 
the effect of it being (as has been before predicated 
‘of such measures of transfer in general)* of two-fold 
advantage; the army of the government is to that 
extent diminished, and a revolutionary force to the 
same extent -is, at once, positively constituted, with 
. which the disaffected become qualified to encounter 
the remainder. 

The means by which this defection is to be con- 
_ ciliated are, whatever causes minister to the army 
the motives of sentiment or mterest before described. 

Second. The advantage of the external derivation 
of a revolutionary military force will be described, 
and its policy explained, in the chapter to be here- 
after dedicated to the subject, “ Of Recourse to 
Foreign Auxiliaries.” 

Third. The creation of a military force involves 
these three distinct processes; first, the levying of 
the men, who are, as it were, the raw material of it; 
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secondly, the providing of them with the arms, ‘in- 
struments, and means of war; and thirdly, the in- 
struction of them in their use, and in the tactics, 
manoeuvres, and operations of war, : 

The besetting difficulty of the internal creation of 
a revolutionary military force in the presence of a 
government disposed to counteract it is, its hability 
to be overwhelmed, in its Inception or progress, by 
the superior power of the government. This renders 
It important to the disaffected to enjoy the consént 
to it of the government. I shall refer, to. some 
examples of the means by which. this has been 
obtained. | 

The patron of the revolution in which was abolished 
the government of Charles the First of England was 
the majority of the House of Commons: and having 
persuaded him to resign to the house the command 
of the army, they “ new modelled” it to their pur-" 
pose. 

In observance of the same policy it was, that the 
National Assembly of RFrance persuaded Louis the 
Sixteenth to consent to the institution of the Na- . 
tional Guards. . | 

At the commencement of the revolution in which 
was established the independence of the British Colo- 
nies in America, they found themselves, by accident, 
mM possession of a similar advantage. For the pur- 
pose of their defence in the Canadian war, they had 
been encouraged by the British government to levy 
a native military force ; and this force the conclusion 
of that war left them, to be converted to the asser 
tion of their own independence. | 

In a similar manner it was, that the American sub- , 
jects of the government of Spain became . provided 
with the military force which analiGed thon ¢. 
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of their independence, made in the year 1788, had 
been promptly repressed. When, however, Charles 
the Fourtlt had, in the year 1808, abdicated his 
crown in favour of the Emperor Napoleon, and he, 
again, had assigned it to his brother Joseph, the 
Cortes convened at Cadiz refused to ratify these pro- 
ceedings, but asserted the right of Charles’s son 
Ferdinand ; and, in his name, assumed the exercise 
of the government. As a part of their measures in 
this respect, they despatched to the colonial govern- 
ments instruction’ to levy among the natives a mili- 
tary force for their defence against that usurpation 
on the part of the French which it was apprehended 
might, in time, extend its effects to them. The re- 
quisition was complied with; and then the colonists 
apphed their arms, thus acquired, and successfully 
too, to the retrieving of their~former miscarriage. 
' These »were, however, felicitous exceptions from 
the ordinary lot; which rather is, that the internal 
creation of the military force destined to the counter- 
action of the army of the government is to take place 
in the presence of a government indisposed towards 
the measure, and in possession of a military force ; 
and, consequently, it is the means of accomplishing 
this measure in this predicament which are ordinarily 
desired. | 

The internal creation of a revolutionary military 
force may be to take place, either in combination 
with the other expedients described, or solely. The 
advantage of the combination with it of the other ex- 
pedients is, the interposition of an already efficient 
military force to protect the levies and ulterior mili- 
tary preparations of the disaffected, and form the 
nucleus upon which the ‘Subsequent levies are to be 
accumulated. 
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The defection to the revolutionary cause of the 
army of Louis the Sixteenth of France supplied to 
the revolution the stock upon which was ultimately 
engrafted its army of twelve hundred thousand citi- 
zen-soldiers, and, at the same time, the means of its 
instruction. 

At the commencement of the insurrection, under — 
Kosciusko, for the vindication of the national inde- 
pendence of Poland, in the year 1794, a body of 
Polish troops in Podolia, to the number of sixteen 
thousand, formed a part of the army of Russia. The 
court, on the arrival of intelligence of the insurrection, 
apprehensive of their defection, despatched instruc- 
tion to its general, Suwarrow, to invest them with a 
superior force, disarm and disperse them. Could 
Kosciusko have enjoyed the force which the execu- 
tion of this measure precluded, he might, by inter- 
posing it between the Russian vovernmeyt and his 
own military preparations, have found the means, 
perhaps, of hurling against it the whole weight of 
Polish disaffection. 

I shall treat of the three different } processes in- 
volved in the internal creation of a revolutionary 
military force described, in the order in which they 
were specified, and subjoin some considerations on 
the pertinent modes of revolutionary warfare. 

The people of the country from which this force 
is to be derived, are either, first, such as are already 
disposed to engage in it; secondly, such as are averse 
from doing so; and thirdly, such as are indifferent. 
Those of the first description are to be encouraged, 
and the others conciliated. 

The amount of military support to be enjoyed by 


the revolutionary enterprise. is as, first, the character 
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success ; and thirdly, the character of the govern- 
ment expected to be substituted in the place of that 
the abolition of which is contemplated. 

How greatly a sense of the justice of their cause, 
entertained on the part of the disaffected, conduces 
to the conversion of their disafiection into revolu- 
tionary enterprise, has already, in its proper place, 
been shown.* The same sense of justice has its in- 
fluence through all the subsequent execution, and 
upon it depends, in a great degree, whatever support 
the revolutionary enterprise is destined to enjoy. 

It was’ this sense that enforced the constancy and 

perseverance with which those of the plebeian order 
of the Roman republic were observed, through so 
many ages, to claim and contend for a division of 
the conquered territory. 
_ It was-not the sense of the evils accruing from its 
exercise? (although that was something) so much as 
the opinion ‘of his proselytes, that it was unwarranted 
by the Christian dispensation, that qualified Luther 
to so successfully oppose the usurped authority of 
- the Church of Rome. 

In like manner, the facility with which the revolu- 
tionary military force is to be levied, and its charac- 
ter afterwards, depend, in a great degree, upon the 
character of the revolutionary cause. In a cause 
of the more generous kind, bearing the signet of 
some public principle, it is not merely the truant, the 
restless, the envious, the venal and the desperate, 
the sure recruits of every project which promises (to 
them) the blessings of public disorder, who are ready 
to inflict upon it their dishonest alliance; but the 
principled, the settled, and the orderly; the ancient 
gentry, the thriving tradesman, the well-housed far- 
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mer, and the plodding hind, who are disposed to quit 
their homes and occupations, and encounter the 
hardships and dangers of military. service; while, 
from a revolutionary military force composed of such 
whose disaffection is of so cogent a nature,. the: most 
zealous and pertinacious support to the revolutionary 
cause is to be correspondently expected. a 

In the revolutionary contest between Great Britain, 
and her American Colonies, the accomplishment of . 
national independence was the cause ; and such were 
the numbers and general character of its military 
force. When some self-complacent patron at home 
of the military coercion of these colonies .had re- 
marked, in disparagement of their patriot levies, that 
“ their thoughts were always in their shops or on 
their farms,” it was worthily answered by their 
Washington, “ It is so ;-and it is for that reason that 
their souls are in the -field;” and welle did his 
countrymen justify this.cordial vindication. I am 
not soon to forget the vivid description which I-once 
heard given by a sensible old officer wko had served 
in the British army in that contest, of the different, . 
spirit with which ‘were animated the forces which, 
entering at the opposite quarters of the field, came 
to contend, those for their country’s liberty, and 
these (no recreants neither, but the followers of 
Braddock and Burgoyne) for sixpence. 

Of the combined resistance of the States of Italy 
to the arms of Frederic Barbarossa, which, at the 
end of thirty years, was rewarded with the peace of 
Constance, the cause was national independence. 

It was the double cause of religious liberty and 
national mdependence which claimed the stubborn 
defenders of Leyden and of Haerlem, the. victorious 
victims of two reigns of persecution, ready to. once 
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and.bear to adverse climes their patient energy. to 
flourish in new difficultics. 

Of the revolution in which was abolished the 
government of Louis the Sixteenth of France, the 
cause was originally political justice, (the vindica- 
tion of the order of the people against the disparaging 
privileges of the nobility and clergy, and fiscal, seig~ 
_norial, and other oppressions,) by the attempted dic- 
tation of the heterogeneous courts of Europe ultima- 
tely transformed into that of national mdependence. 
The dragon's teeth sown by this insult were answered 
with a-harvest of twelve hundred thousand citizen- 
soldiers, and twenty-two years of victorious war. 

- The armies of the Huguenots were never, it is re- 
marked, notwithstanding the waste of life which, for 
so long a series of years, they had to endure, deficient 
in numbers, constancy, or zeal; but, like the liver of 
- Prometheus, flourished in suffering. 

Of the revolution in which was abolished the 
sovernment of Charles the First of England, the cause 
was religious liberty, and the vindication of the 
democratic principle of the government against the 
usurpation of. the crown. _ It was not until it had 
known nearly three years of reverses and disasters, 
that, deriving “ opes animum que ferro,” its arms 
were victorious at Naseby and Marston Moor ; and 
it is confessed, that, to the inspiring character of 
this cause are to be ascribed the unfailing accessions 
which continued to supply the wants of its armies, 

How greatly the success of the revolutionary cause 
depends on the character of its supporters, and how 
much, in turn, the character of these supporters de- 
pends. on that of the cause, is attested by a revolu- 
tionary authority of the first magnitude. Having 
observed, at the commencement of the contest, that 
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hand,” Cromwell, in a Speech delivered to that body, 
represents himself to have proposed to his friend and 
colleague, Hampden, a remedy, of which this is his 
characteristic account. “ Your troops, said I, are, 
most of them, old decayed serving-men and tapsters, 
and such kind of fellows; and, said I, their troops 
are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, and persons of 
quality. Do you think that the spirits of such base 
and mean fellows will ever be able to encounter 
gentlemen, that have honour and courage and reso- 
lution in them? Truly I prescribed to him in this 
manner conscientiously, and truly I did tell him, 
you must get men of a spirit, (and take it not ill 
what I say, I know you will not,) of a spirit that will 
go as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am sure you 
will be beaten still. I told him so. I did truly. He 
was a wise and worthy person, and he did think that 
I talked a good notion, but an impracticable one. ” 
Truly I told him I could do something in it. I did 
so; and truly I must needs say that to you, (impute 
it to what you please) I raised such mer as had the 
fear of God before them, and made some conscience 
of what they did; and from that day forward, I must 
Say to you, they were never beaten, and wherever 
they were engaged against the enemy, they beat con- 
tinually.” 

Of a revolutionary cause of venal or vicious 
character, the only persons to be expected to engage 
in the military service, are those with motives con- | 
genially venal or vicious; and correspondent with 
their original motives will be the tenor of their sub- 
sequent conduct. Every reverse will be to them an 
argument to renounce the cause to the service of 
which they had engaged themselves, or, should the 
transfer even of that service to its enemies promise a 
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interest or passion which formed the motive to their 
alliance, that transfer will infallibly succeed. 

The cause of Catiline and his associates was, in the 
highest degree, unprincipled, the indulgence of their 
personal ambition, and the relief of their necessities, 
through the destruction of the eminent and rich ; 
and their military force is expressly represented by 

Sallust to have been composed of persons with mo- 
~ tives venal or vicious. On the news of the discovery 
oi the conspiracy at Rome, and the execution of the 
conspirators there, reaching the army of Catiline, the 
historian represents the immediate desertion of large 
numbers to have taken place. The desperate re- 
mainder perished, to a man, in a battle maintained 
with that obstinacy which despair, as well as devotion 
to the cause, was capable of inspiring. But it is the 
opposite sentiment of hope which is qualifed to sus- 
~ tain the exigencies of a protracted revolutionary con- 
test: accordingly, in the fall of these adherents the 
enterprise was found to have exhausted all its sup- 
porters. , 

Of the “ Jacquierie” of France, a confederation of 
the peasantry warmed into life by the suspension 
of the government involved in the captivity of 
King John,) as of the insurrections in England 
under the conduct of Tyler and Cade in the reigns 
of Richard the Second and Henry the Sixth, 
invited by the deciduous character of the govern- 
ments of those princes, the real grievance was, 
impatience of their condition on the part of the 
poorest class, and the real purpose (whatever pains 
were taken to disguise it) the improvement of that 
condition through the accomplishment of anarchy ; 
but we find these enterprises, however extensively 
entertained and ambitious their purpose, to have 
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been, on the first assault of a determined few, irre- 
coverably ruined. 

History supplies more numerous examples of re- 
volutionary enterprises proceeding from impatience 
of their poverty on the part of their entertainers, or 
from disaffection of a different character indeed, but 
designed to depend for their success upon whatever 
support this impatience is qualified to afford, than of | 
any others; and history, at the same time, teaches 
it to be the universal fortune of such enterprises, to 
disturb the state for a time, and behold their recreant 
entertainers and supporters deserting them upon the 
first reverse. 

** Pecunize belorum civilium nervi” is a metapho- 
ric maxim, of which, to qualify us to doubt the truth, 
it is necessary to misconceive the meaning. It has 
been supposed to assert the superior qualification, 
in all cases, of the richer combatant ; and, upan this 
misconception, an abundance of cloquent cavil has 
been reared. | 

To the prosecution of war, whether international 
or civil, the requisites are these six: men; the arms 
and instruments of war; skillinthe use and applica- 
tion of them; the faculty of acting in combination ; 
inclination to the service ; and lastly, the means of 
maintenance. 

All these requisites, except the fifth, it is eom- 
petent to money to procure: the first qualified with 
the fifth, namely, men informed with inclination to 
the service, it is only in the power of the character 
of the cause to supply. 

Uninformed with some degree of this inclination, 
and disposed to decline the toils and hazards of war, 
an army, however numerous, and, in other respects, 
well-qualified, would be of no more virtue than an 
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army of statues; and, on the other hand, without 
the other requisites, however cogent its enthusiasm, 
would be but powerless. 

Were it true that the qualifications of the comba- 
tants were in the ratio of their wealth, we should 
find the richer invariably victorious; but this is a 
conclusion which history refuses to confirm. 

The Helots of Lacedemon, with hardly any other 
arms than their revenge, and no other exchequer 
than their unfailing sense of wrongs, were able to 
vindicate their liberty against their wealthy oppres- 
sors. The mountain-levies of Switzerland consumed 
the armies of Austria, as did those of Dalecarlia the 
armies of Denmark. The American colonists of 
Great Britain, poor, as every incipient people must 
be, and ravaged, moreover, by the fiscal avarice of a 
foreign government, foundsin their sense of degra- 
dation,szhe means of achieving the national indepen- 
dence. The invasion of revolutionary France by the 
armies of Europe, abetted and accompanied by the 
exiled princes, had somewhat of the air of civil hos 
tility. The citizen-soldiers of the republic, ill-fed, 
il-clad, ill-armed, ill-disciplined, unpaid, accom- 
plished only in enthusiasm, compelled the veteran 
hirelings of the imperious Brunswick to recoil, and 
fought on foreign soils the battles of a bankrupt State 
by making each conquest advance the expenses of 
the next. 

Without disparagement to the position that upon 
the character of the cause depends the success to be 
enjoyed by the revolutionary enterprise, it may be 
admitted, that the requisites which it is competent to 
money to procure are the “sinews of civil war.” 
Yes; these may be the sinews, but it is always the 
character of the cause which is the soul. 

The efficacy of this sense of the justice of the cause 
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to which support is invoked, in the conciliation 
of that support, was attested in the counsel given 
by James Arteville, the celebrated “ Brewer of 
Ghent,” to Edward the Third of England, on occasion 
of his proposal to employ, for the dispossession of 
Philip of Valois, King of France, the arms of Flanders, 
The Flemish, under the conduct of Arteville, were 
sufficiently disaffected towards the government of . 
the King, but entertained scruples relatively to the 
justifiableness of rebelling against him whom they 
considered to be their rightful liege. To satisfy 
these scruples, Arteville recommended it to &dward 
to place himself in that relation by assuming the 
title of “ King of France,” which he did. 

The efficacy of this sense of justice, in conciliating 
support to a revolutionary enterprise, was recog- 
nised in the conduct of the disaffected towards the 
government of Catherine the Second of Russia. 
Having discovered the Cossac Pugatcheff to undis- 
tinguishably resemble her murdered husband, they 
procured him to personate that princes pretended 
their purpose to be the vindication of his right ; and, 
by means of that imposture, were enabled to exhibit 
an obstinate resistance to her arms. History 
abounds with examples of revolutionary delusion of 
the same formidable character. 

The efficacy of the expedient of covering the revo- 
lutionary preparations with the pretence of the con- 
templated vindication of the government against the 
dangers to which, through the conduct of its ill-advi- 
sers, tt is exposed, in misleading its judgment, has been, 
in its proper place, explained.* ‘The same expedient 
is capable of being applied to the conciliation of 
military support to the revolutionary cause; and the 
advantage to be derived from it is, that many who 
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might not be disposed to remedy by resistance to it 
the evils of a government, are satisfied to do so, so 
long as they are deluded to believe that they are but 
encountering its ill-advisers. 

When Isabel, the queen of Edward the Second of 
England, had, in conjunction with Roger Mortimer, 
formed the enterprise of usurping the government of 
that prince, and, in the prosecution of it, landed in 
the country, she published a manifesto to her fol- 
lowers and the people, in which she represented it 
to be her purpose to vindicate the royal authority 
from the control of Hugh D’Espenc, the king’s 
favourite and minister, and to redress the grievances 
of the people proceeding from the evil counsel of 
him and his father; and this, together with the 
odious character of the administration of these per- 
sons, conciliated support to her cause. 

The,attempted usurpation by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth of the government of James the Second of 
England, and the alienation produced by his open 
profession of his purpose, have been described* ; but 
had he, instead of observing the advice, in this re- 
spect, of Ferguson, and the other revolutionary 
sciolists by whom he was beset, imitated the policy 
of this queen, he might have been as well supported 
and equally successful. 

The practice of this policy by the patrons and 
conductors of the revolution in which was abolished 
the government of Charles the First of England, to 
mislead its judgment of the purpose of their prepa- 
rations, was, throughout the very execution of the 
revolution, stul observed, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling to its military support those who might other- 
wise have been averse trom it. When, for instance, 
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the army of the “ Covenanters ” of Scotland were on 
their march towards London, they were met by a 
military force under the command of Lord Conway. 
Upon this they despatched to him a message, gently 
representing, that they were only proceeding to the 
assistance of their “good friend” the king, and re- 
questing that they might not be interrupted; and 
his lordship refusing to withdraw, they proceeded to 
correct his deficient complaisance with the decisive 
overthrow administered in the battle of Newburn. ‘ 

To us, at this time, this exhibition of incongruous 
hypocrisy would appear to have been designed: for. a 
ludicrous mockery ; but by themselves, who were by 
no means of a disposition to jest and trifle in their 
proceedings, it must have been considered of under- 
stood utility. . 

A crisis, however, will, seoner or later, arrive, when 
this delusion, having done its office in misleading the 
judgment of the government, and satisfying those 
scruples which it was designed to combat, is Hable 
to extend hesitation and embarrassment to the con- 
duct of the supporters of the revolutionary cause, 
and render its dissipation, in the avowal of the truth, 
expedient. His simpler military followers, . uncon- 
scious of any other purpose, mn the exercise of their 
arms, than the honest extinction of that, power 
whose wrongs had urged their assumption, were un- 
able to comprehend the subtlety according to which 
they were to understand themselves to be, whilé 
dealing destruction to the king’s forces, sustaining 
his interest; and while capturing his stores and 
standards, only accumulating so many proofs of the 
zeal with which they observed their allegiance ; and 
therefore Cromwell recognised the necessity of re- 
lieving their doubts by an unreserved avowal of the 
truth. Addressing his troopers, he said, he would 
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not confound them by appealing to them to contend, 
according to the incongruous expression in his com- 
mission, “for the king and parliament;” but, in- 
stead, profess his intention to be, that, if he ever 
happened to meet the king in the ranks of the 
enemy, “he would discharge his pistol into his 
bosom, as soon as into that of another man -” and 
concluded by announcing that if there were any 
“among them incapable of acting in the same manner, 
they had his leave to quit the service. 
_ The efficacy towards the embarrassment of the 
government's measures of counteraction, of the coa- 
lition with the disaffected of an important member 
of the family (although no portion) of the govern- 
ment, has been, in its proper place,* explained. The 
same expedient is capable of being applied to the 
conciliation of military support to the revolutionary 
~CaUSE ; und the advantage to be derived from it is, 
that many, who might not be disposed to unequivo- 
cally rebel against the government, may be satisfied, 
in a contest. between its members, to prefer the 
cause of one;party before that of another. 

Tlieir sense of the efficacy, in this respect,-of this 
expedient was emphatically attested by the conduc- 
tors of the revolt of the commons of Spain against 

_the government of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
on account of his purpose of making Germany, in- 
stead of their own country, the seat of his govern- 
ment. The Infanta Joanna, the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, became, 
on the death of her father, entitled to the govern- 
ment; but, being afflicted with lunacy, had lived in 
obscurity ; and the government had, without regard 
to her claim, been assumed by her son, the Emperor 
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Charles the Fifth. The conductors of the revolt, 
sensible of the facility with which she might be en- 
gaged to approve their measures, and the importance 
to the success of their cause of the sanction of one, 
however personally insignificant, yet bearing her 
political relation, pretended the restoration of her 
reason, made Tordesillas, the place of her residence, 
the seat of their councils, and professed to be acting 
in concert with her; and the delusion is represented ~ 
to have been in a high degree serviceable to thcir 
cause. 

[t was in observance of this policy that the Prince 
of Orange, and the other conductors of the revolu- 
tion im which was abolished the government, in the 
Netherlands, of Philip the Second of Spain, nego- 
tiated the association to the enterprise, of the Prince 
of Asturias, whose accession was no otherwise capa~ 
ble of being coveted than as he was the kiny’s son :> 
and it was in observance of the same policy that the 
disaffected nobles who engaged in war with James 
the Third of Scotland, as formerly described,* em- 
ployed the expedient of procuring possession of the 
person.of his son, conveying him to their quarters, 
and representing themselves to be acting under his 
authority. : | 

The same hope of success which has been repre- 
sented to influence the policy of the revolutionary 
enterprise itself, on the part of its entertainers, has 
its effect in determining the amount of the support 
of others which it is destined to enjoy; and how- 
ever cogent, in its own nature, be the revolutionary 
cause, yet, the expectation of its success being 
sight, proportionately scanty will be the amount of 
support which it will enjoy. 
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> The success of the revolutionary cause depends, 
in a great degree, upon the character and means. of 
its patrons and conductors. When, indeed, the 
revolutionary cause happens to be, in any two cases, 
the same, and the amount of support enjoyed by it 
different, the reason of this difference, or some great 
degree of it, must be sought in the different cha- 
racters of the patrons and conductors of the enter- 
prise. } 

~Of the revolutionary enterprise through which 
was abolished the British government in America, 
the cause was national independence, and its patrons 
and conductors were Washington and the Congress ; 
of that through which was abolished the Spanish 
government in Portugal, the cause was the same, 
and its patrons and conductors the Duke of Bra- 
ganza and the nobles. In both cases, the support 
enjoye@ by the cause was in the highest degree 
zealous? and almost universal. 

. Of the revolutionary enterprise formed for the 
abolition of the British. government. in Ireland, m 
the year 1798, the cause was religious liberty and 
natzonal independence, and of that in 1803, again 
religious liberty and national independence ; halt of 
which only has, in other countries, been found suffi- 
cient to unite all classes in its support; and yet, in 
this, could a cause in its nature so commanding, 
under the patronage and conduct of private persons 
obscure in influence, and of means utterly incom- 
mensurate, obtain no better military abettors than 
such as are worthy of the most degraded; the igno- 
rant, poor, and semibarbarous instruments of a dis- 
paraged and resentful priesthood. 

It was formerly mentioned, that, with the excep- 
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by disaffection proceeding from impatience of ir- 
equality of condition, (the principle of which admits 
of being satisfied with the accomplishment of 
anarchy,) the principle of every revolutionary enter- 
prise is such as to require the substitution of an- 
other government in the place of that the abolition 
of which is contemplated, to enforce it. * 

The influence which the Character of the govern- 
ment expected to be substituted in the place of that 
the abolition of which is contemplated exerts upen 
the policy of the revolutionary enterprise itself, on 
the part of its entertainers, was, at the same time, 
described. The same cause has its effect in deter- 
mining the amount of the support of others which 
it is destined to enjoy; and whatever disaffection be 
entertained towards the existing government, and 
however encouraging be the hope of abolishing it, 
yet, unless the expectation be entertained-on: the 
part of those on whose support the enterprise is. to 
depend for its success, of the substitution of a 
government, in the place of that the abolition of 
which is contemplated, of such a character as to 
promise the faithful-and permanent accomplishazent 
of the revolutionary principle recognised .among 
them, it will not enjoy their support. 

In the revolutionary enterprises in the success of 
which were abolished, in Sweden, the government of 
Christian the Second, in England, those of Charles 
the First and James the Second, in Portugal, that of 
Philip the Second, in the United Provinces, that of 
Philip the Second, in the United States, that of 
Great Britain, in France, that of Louis the Sixteenth, 
the government the substitution of which was ex- 
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pected was that of the welcome prince, the high- 
descended thane, or the trusted representatives. Is 
it to be believed that the same extensive and devoted 
support could have been conciliated by an enter- 
prise the triumph of which was to be contemplated 
in the inauguration of some unauthorised adven- 
turer, some Catiline, Castracani, or Rienzi? 

The revolutionary enterprise in which these three 
causes concur, first, the disaffection which has in- 
duced it proceeds from some public principle ; se- 
condly, the hope of success is encouraging ; and 


thirdly, the character of the government expected. 


i 


to be substituted in the place of that the abolition of 
which is contemplated promises the satisfaction of 
the revolutionary principle, is qualified to command 
the highest degree of support; and may be pro- 
nounced, if not irresistible, at least invincible. 

In the enterprises formed for the abolition of the . 
British government in Ireland this ingredient was 
deficient ; and the absence of it was another reason 
why those énterprises were so imadequately sup- 
ported. Those who, approving the revolutionary 
cause, might have been disposed to have supported. 
it, were able to recognise no other elements for the 
constitution of a government qualified to engage the 
allegiance of a liberated people, and wield the ener- 
gies of that people in the maintenance of their 
achievements, than the few unthinking enthusiasts 
who had undertaken the conduct of those enter- 
prises. 

It would seem to be the business of revolutionary 
projectors, prescribed to them by justice and huma- 
nity, by reference to those cases in which enter- 
prises proceeding from the same cause have pros- 
pered or miscarried, to ascertain the state of their 
own revolutionary qualifications. Had the projec- 
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tors of these enterprises observed this precaution, 
they would have found that the case most like their 
own had been that of the United Provinces in their 
resistance to the government of Philip the Second; 
the cause of both, religious liberty and national in- 
dependence: and they would have perceived, at the 
same time, that, with far inferior means and oppor- 
tunities, the enterprise contemplated was one which 
had nearly baffled the unflinching devotion of some 
of the most proverbially unflinching people upon 
earth, and that devotion too directed by the unfail- 
ing wisdom of Nassau. 

Impetuosity is the characteristic of the Irish 
people: but this same impetuosity, which qualifies 
them to complete the demolition of a deciduous go- 
vernment, does, in the same degree, disqualify them 
from resisting the systematic measures of a govern- 
- ment better qualified to vindicate its authority. 

The projectors of these enterprises would seem to 
have consulted little more than their own impa- 
tience, sufficiently provoked, undoubtedly, of the 
disparaging character of the government. They are 
not, however, to be classed with undeservers. The 
generous errors of Emmett and Fitzgerald renewed 
to their country the remembrance of her vassalage, 
and kept alive those hopes of freedom and that 
national spirit, which, wielded by a master-hand in 
better times, are enforcing on her legislature the 
policy of justice ; and in this triumph of posterity the 
shade of the fallen shall recognise its own. 

The same cause (the character of the government 
expected to be substituted in the place of that the 
abolition of which is contemplated) had its effect in 
disparaging the enterprises formed for the abolition 
of toe Russian government in Poland. Those who, 
approving the revolutionary cause, might have been 
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disposed to have supported them, were discouraged by 
the consciousness that the reward of their sufferings 
and exertions was to be enjoyed in the restoration 
of that virtual oligarchy whose government had 
oppressed, and whose divisions and venality had 
sacrificed the independence of, their country. 

It was fortunate for the subjects of Charles the 
First and Louis the Sixteenth that the mischievous 
undertakings of those prices were associated with 
so miserable understandings. To the disappoint- 
ment of whatever enterprise is, like that of popular 
resistaxce, to depend for its success on the co-opera- 
tion of numbers, it is the obvious policy, to pre- 
clude their combination by depriving them of their 
leaders. Of the conventions, by the former of these 
princes, of the Parliament, and by the latter, of the 
States-eeneral, under the, wild expectation of the 
relief gf their fiscal embarrassments, the effect was, 
to collect and embody the enemies of the govern- 
ment, to unite, in their persons, the revolutionary 
strength, supply to the revolution its patrons and 
conductors, and exhibit to the disaffected, and, as it 
were, inaugurate, the elements of a revolutionary 
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It is related of the latter prince, that, after his 
arrest, he applied himself to the study of the his- 
tory of the reign of his English counterpart. Than 
this study, had it enjoyed the advantage of being 
better timed, none had been more apposite: as It 
was, it came just early enough to inform him of 
his fate, and too late to inform him of his folly. 

In treating of the second process involved in the 
creation of a revolutionary military force, namely, 
the providing of the levies with the arms, instru- 


ments, and means of war, I shall explain, first, the 
oe Bw ay a ah the levies sare to 
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be provided ; and then, the means by which they are 
to be procured. 

Aggression and resistance are correlative actions ; 
and the method to be observed in the latter varies as 
that in which the former is conducted. Accordingly, 
the quality of the weapons of resistance, with which 
the revolutionary military force is to be provided, de- 
pends upon the quality of those wielded by that of the 
government. When the weapons of this latter force : 
are so simple as darts and clubs, and its for- 
tifications no more artificial than a fence of reticu- 
lated stakes, (as among the savage nations of Africa 
and America they are,) darts and clubs and fortifica- 
tions of stakes are, conversely, adequate to the re- 
sistance of them: but when, instead of this, the 
military force of the government consists in a soldiery 
armed and accomplished as are, for example, those of 
the best provided governments of Europe and Asia, ° 
a revolutionary military force of a correspondently 
more efficient description is exacted. 

When the internal creation of a revolutionary 
military force is to be the sole expedient, and that to 
take place in the presence of the army of the govern- _ 
ment indisposed towards the measure, it Is Important, 
that a force be presently constituted, capable of. en- 
countering the army of the government, to the extent 
of protecting the ulterior measures ef preparation. 

From these two positions tt results, that the weapons 
with which the revolutionary military force, to be thus 
constituted, is to be provided, are to be such as com- 
bine with relative military efficiency, susceptibility of 
early proficiency in the use of them. 

What are the particular weapons qualified to satisfy 
this desideratum, I proceed to consider. 

Military weapons are qualified to take effect, either, 
first, only upon subjects situate within the distance 
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of their length from the person who wields them ; of 
which description are the sword, battle-axe, staff, 
and spear; or secondly, only upon subjects situate 
without that distance ; of which description are the 
arrow, dart, sling, and fire-arms of every kind; or, 
thirdly, in both ways, of which description are the 
aucient Roman pilum (which was commonly retained 
in the hands of him who wielded it, but sometimes 
projected to a short distance from him), and the 
bayoneted musket. | 

I shall suppose the military force of the govern- 
ment to be resisted to be constituted and armed as 
are those of the best-provided governments ; and, 
accordingly, to comprehend the different orders of 
the soldiery of modern Europe and Asia. These or- 
ders (distinguished according to the different natures 
of their services) are the artillery, employed in the 
~ application to the purposes of war, of fire-arms of 
the greatest size and power; cavalry, whose distinc- 
tive characteristic it is to contend on horseback ; 
and infantry, whose office it is, inversely, to contend 
on foot. 

The fire-arms which it is the office of the Artillery 
to wield do not admit of early proficiency in the use 
of them. Cromwell, indeed, is an example of one 
who created a body of revolutionary Cavalry which. 
succeeded in the early attainment of proficiency in 
that service. He, however, enjoyed unusual facili- 
ties ; and was happy in finding, in the persons of the 
disaffected yeomanry and their sons, (men of an 
habitually sound seat, and already able to handle 
their horses in good style,) the apposite elements for 
its institution. In a comparatively short time, there- 
fore, after their swords and pistols had been delivered 
into their hands, a steady drilling, and confidence in 
their cause and the conduct of their chief, qualified 
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them to act in combination, so as to charge with 
effect, and complete the rout of, the broken ranks of 
the royalist infantry ; and, after some practice of this 
description, to snatch their standards from the 
squadrons of Prince Rupert. But it can seldom be 
the fortune of the conductors of revolutions to be 
able to derive from a peaceful population the means 
of the early creation of an efficient cavalry ; and they _ 
are, commonly, necessitated to content themselves, 
if despatch be their purpose, with aiming at the 
accomplishment of a foree of Infantry. 

To a proficiency in the use of missile weapcens and 
fire-arms of every kind, some length of discipline is 
requisite. To project the arrow with the fatal cer- 
tainty of the Indian, or the dart with the force and 
precision with which the African launches the 
djerrid or assagay, exacts-assiduity like theirs, Skill 
in the use of the musket, and the tactics and man- 
ceuvres connected with that use, is only to be ac- 
quired through the means of some length of study 
and practice; and in the course of the acquisition of 
it, the preparations of rebellion would be liable to be 
overwhelmed: but it is competent to the mere vigour | 
of the unpractised arm to do some amount cf execu- 
tion with the sword, the battle-axe, the staff, or 
spear. ‘They are only such weapons as are not of the 
missile kind that admit of an early proficiency in the 
use of them. 

Thequestion, then, of the quality of the weapons with 
which the revolutionary military force is to be pro- 
vided, becomes this; Whichof the weapons proper tothe 
Infantry-service, and not of the missile kind, combines 
with that quality the highest degree of military effici- 
ency, relatively to an army comprehending the three 
orders of military force, and armed and accom- 
plished as the soldiery of the best-provided govern- 
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ments of Europe and the Hast? and the answer 1s, 
the spear, or pike, as it is sometimes called. 

The artillery are commonly armed with swords ; 
and, therefore, a revolutionary infantry armed with 
the sword, battle-axe, or staff, is capable of a suc- 
cessful attack upon it. Of such an attack upon ca- 
valry it is incapable; and equally so of maintaining 

-a suecessful defence against its attack. The Scots 
armed with sword and buckler, who, under the con- 
duct, at one time, of the Marquis of Montrose, and 
at another, of Viscount Dundee, contended in behalf 
of the house of Stuart with the revolutionary 
governments of Great Britain, found themselves 
inferior to the task of encountering the rush of 
cavalry, as often as that force could be brought into 
action against them. The infantry of the best-pro- 

_ vided gavernments of Europe and the East are armed 
with tht musket and bayonet. A martial authority 
of the very first magnitude, the Emperor Napoleon, 
is represented to have predicated of the bayoneted 
musket, that a more efficient weapon of war it is 
impossible to devise. The musket alone, previously 
to the addition of the bayonet, was a weapon not 
superior in military efficiency to the bow. Alike m 
their mode of taking effect, in being liable to be 
rendered useless by wet weather, and in their inade- 
quacy to the defence of those who were thus equipped 
against the charge of cavalry, or even against that of 
infantry armed with the weapons of close combat ; 
but different in this, that the bow, in the hands of 
an expert archer, admitted of a certainty of aim 
unattainable by any practice of the musket. The 
only answer capable of bemg made by infantry 
equipped with the bow or musket to such an irrup- 
tion was, either to wait to be destroyed by it, or-else 
to disperse, and trust to being able to rally when the 
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danger had subsided. We read repeatedly of the 
practice of this measure. So long as the arms of 
the English Infantry were, exclusively, the bow, 
match-lock, or musket, it was the practice, we read, of 
the Highlanders of Scotland, to encounter it by form- 
ing a vertical testudo of their shields, and cowering be- 
hind it, to run up to the ranks of their enemies, un- 
molested even by their missiles. The necessity. of- 
defence against infantry armed with the weapons-of 
close combat suggested the expedient of providing 
the fusiliers with a sword, in addition to the musket ; 
and we likewise read repeatedly of their casting away 
their muskets on the approach of infantry armed 
with the weapons of close combat, and contending 
with their swords. ‘The necessity of their defence 
against cavalry suggested the expedient of providing 
the fusiliers, when an aftack of cavalry was appre- - 
hended, with a front rank of halberdiers or pikemen, 
who kneeling, with their arms advanced, enabled the 
fusiliers to level their pieces over their heads. Such 
a combination of force is represented to have ap- 
peared, on the part of thé parliament, at the battle 
of Marston Moor. At length it was perceived, that, 
by the application of a moveable pike-head to the . 
end of the musket, both the sword and auxiliary ser- 
vices of the pikeman admitted of being dispensed 
with; and thus originated the bayonet. The first 
essay in this way was, the insertion of the bayonet 
into the muzzle of the barrel by means of male and 
female screws. ‘The effect of this mode of applica- 
tion was, that, so long as the musket assumed the 
adscititious quality of a pike, its inherent quality of 
musket remained in abeyance. To the redress of 
this inconvenience the remedy was obvious; and, as 
the application of the bayonet to the inside of the 
muzzle of the barrel was the cause of that, so the 
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rémoval of it to the outside was the means of this 
The muzzle of the barrel was inserted into the 
bayonet; but still by means of male and female 
screws. The mode of applying the bayonet to the 
musket by means of screws was found to exact more 
time than could, in many cases, be conveniently 
allowed ; and, in the hurry of the occasion, the yunc- 
tion frequently happened to be defective. Yo re- 
medy this fault, the method was devised of pinning 
the bayonet upon the muzzle of the musket by means 
of the projecting sight; a method which combines 
the requisite despatch and certainty. The bayoneted 
musket is superior in efficiency, as a weapon of 
close combat, to all of inferior length, and conse- 
quently range. 

A revolutionary infantry armed with the spear or 
pike is capable of a successful attack upon artil- 


.lery. ®f such an attack” upon cavalry it is com- 


paratively incapable; nor is it capable of main- 
taining, by. means of it, a successful defence 
against the attack of that force. The best ac- 
coutred cavalry are provided, as well as with some 
weapon of close combat, (the sword, battle-axe, 
staff, or spear,) with fire-arms of some description, 
carbine, or pistols, or both. Although unable to suc- 
cessfully charge a force of pikemen capable of main- 
taining a firm front, yet does this qualification enable 
it, by advancing without the reach of the pikes, to 
consume, unmolested, by repeated discharges of their 
fire-arms, the ranks of the pikemen.* It remains 
then to be seen what is the military efficiency of the 
pike, relatively to a force of Infantry armed with the 
musket and bayonet. 


* The pike is capable of deriving adscititious efliciency 
through the subsidiary use of the Caltrops: an expedient which 
will presently come to be explained. 
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The superiority of the musket and bayonet, as a 
weapon of close combat, over the shorter weapons of 
that description, is the consequence of its superior 
length. Whatever be its superiority over the simple 
pike must be the consequence of its combination 
with the quality of pike of that of the musket. The 
specific advantage of weapons of the missile kind is, 
that they qualify those who are armed with them to 
extend their attack upon others, themselves remain- 
ing exempt from a return of it. This advantage ad- 
mits of being enjoyed only in the case of a conflict 
between combatants so armed, on the one side, and 
others with weapons of the opposite description, on 
the other. The English archers, for instance, who 
are represented to have contributed to the victories 
of Agincourt, Cressy, and Poictiers, obtained against 
the swordsmen of France, and to those of Edward 
the Third of England, against the broad sword of. 
Scotland, enjoyed this advantage ; but it Was ex- 
cluded from both sides, when the infantry of Eng- 
land and France encountered each other with several 
hours of fusillade, at point- -blank range, at Fontenoy. 
Again, when the two parties happen to be thus oppo- 
sitely armed, this advantage is capable of obtaining 
only so long as that armed with weapons of the mis- 
sile kind is able to preserve itself without the range 
of the weapons of close combat of the other. When, 
therefore, the revolutionary infantry armed with 
the pike have approached the infantry of the govern- 
ment within the limits of close combat, the musket 
and bayonet loses its quality of musket, from which 
is derived its superiority, and is reduced to the state 
of the simple pike; and the two parties are armed, 
in effect, with weapons of the same quality. The 
question then is, what is, in such case, the relative 
milifary efhiciency of the one pike and the other; 
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and the answer, that the revolutionary pike is the 
superior. Of the musket and bayonet, the length 1s 
about six feet and a half, and the range of its point, 
when projected at the charging position, about five 
feet from the person of the soldier. Of the revolu- 
tionary pike, the length is, in the whole, about ten 
feet; that is, about nine feet of haft, and another 
foot of pike-head; and the range of its point, when 
projected at the charging position, about eight feet 
‘mda half; being three feet and a half beyond that 
of the musket and bayonet; the consequence of 
which, is, that the revolutionary infantry are enabled 
to wound their adversaries without entering the 
range of their weapons, or limits of close combat. 

Of the pike, too, it may be said, that to shoulder, 
order, slope, port, and charge arms, might compre- 
hend the whole of the ‘‘ manual ” exercise ; and to 
marchin slow and quick time, and, both on the march 
or the same ground, to face, wheel, and take close 
and open order, the whole of the “platoon.” In the 
course of,a day’s drilling, ability to perform the 
former exercise, and of a week’s, the latter, might be 
attained by some of the most apt, to the extent of 
qualifying them for the service of keeping in check 
(in cases which admit of the military efficiency of 
this weapon) the forces of the government, until 
better prepared levies could be produced. 

This superiority of the revolutionary pike is only 
predicable upon the supposition that the revolutionary 
infantry has effected its approach in good order ; in 
which, however, it is liable to be disappointed ; for 
it is competent to the infantry armed with the mus- 
ket and bayonet, when the approaching revolutionary 
infantry has arrived conveniently near, to intercept 
its attack with a volley of shot, and find, in the 
broken and disordered state in which its ranks’arrive 
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at the point of combat, some abatement of the su- 
periority of its arms. It is the rule of the fusiliers, 
when opposed to infantry, to level their pieces breast- 
high. This danger has, accordingly, been eluded by 
the cowering down of the pikemen, on perceiving 
the pieces of their adversaries presented, and leaving 
the balls to range ‘above them ; or, at any rate, by 
exposing a more contracted surface to their appulse, 
diminish their effect; and, after the volley, rushing 
upon their adversaries before they have been able t@ 
reload. This manceuvre is represented to have been 
successfully practised in the conduct of the modern 
rebellions against the British government in Ireland. 
A distance of a hundred yards could be overrun by 
active troops during the ceremony of loading by 
a platoon three deep. | 

While, too, the method of exploding the charge of 
the musket by means of flint and steel contixtues to 
be observed, the combustion of the priming is liable 
to be rendered uncertain in weather at all damp, and 
in wet impracticable. In gusty weather, likewise, 
even to prime at all is as vain an attempt. During 
such times, the quality of musket, from which the 
musket and bayonet derives its superiority over the 
simple pike, remains in abeyance. J | 

The practical value of the pike is additionally and 

materially influenced by the manner in which it is 
manufactured, and the character of the hands to 
which it is subsequently committed. It may be 
either as adequately fashioned and proportioned as 
those which are supplied to the cavalry of Europe 
and the sea-service of the United Kingdom and. 
United States of America, or as inadequate and un- 
workmanlike as a great proportion of those that 
armed the hands of the Irish antagonists of the Bri- 
tish government are represented to have been, or 
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even as those with which the levies of Catiline are 
mentioned by Sallust to have (a great portion of 
them) been equipped; namely, “ pointed stakes.” 
‘To complete its efficiency, the pike exacts the grasp 
of men of vigour and resolution, capable of encoun- 
tering the front of open war, and renounces the 
feeble and fearful among the nations of Asia, and 
with them, the dastardly admirers of assassination of 
~~ the South of Europe. 

che revolutionary qualifications of the pike have 
been recognised by a variety of revolutionary adven- 
turers. | 

The rebellions which have, at different times, been 
undertaken against the British government in Ire- 
land have laboured under these disadvantages; the 
first, that the country’s insular situation, and the 
powerful marine force always at the disposal of the 

-government, have precluded the expedient of the 
external derivation of a foreign military force; and 
secondly, that the internal creation of the revolution- 
ary military force has been, in common with every 
revolutionary enterprise against a foreign govern- 
ment, to take place in the presence of the army of 
the government indisposed towards the measure. 
The army quartered in that country does always stu- 
diously consist mn natives of Britain; the native sol- 
diery of Ireland being appointed to extraneous ser- 
vice. ‘lhe importance of the present constitution of 
a military force capable of encountering the army of 
the government, has always recommended the pike 
to'the conductors of those rebellions. 

The conductors of the French revolution of 1789 
caused fifty thousand pikes to be manufactured, and 
distributed among the citizens of Paris on the thir- 
teenth of July, the day before that on which they 
carried the Bastile. 

21 
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The conductors of the revolution at the Hagve, 
in the year 1813, for the abolition of the government 
in Holland of Napoleon, provided their followers 
with a quantity proportioned to the number of them 
and their own insignificant means. 

By means similar to those by which are to be 
procured the persons who are to compose the revo- 
lutionary military force, are the arms, instruments, 
and means of war, with which they are to be pro-~ 
vided.  € 

These are either, first, the seizure of them in the 
magazines of the government; secondly, the in- 
ternal collection, and thirdly, the external supply, of 
them. They are liable also to corresponding objec- 
tions and recommendations. 

The hope of success through the first expedient 
is liable to disappointment. A government sensible 
of the existence of disaffection of a character to. 
justify the apprehension of revolutionary enterprise, 
will be careful to provide for the security of its 
magazines. 

It is true, that the insurgents of Paris, on the day 
preceding that on which the Bastile was carried by 
them, at the commencement of the revolution of 
1789, succeeded in providing themselves, through 
the plunder of the magazines of the government and 
the shops of the gun-smiths, with a large quantity of 
fire-arms and other weapons ; and that, subsequently, 
the conductors of the revolution in the provinces 
succeeded in appropriating to themselves the arms 
lodged in the arsenal of Rennes and other places: 
but then it is to be remembered, that the army had, 
at that time, exhibited an almost universal spirit of 
defection, the authority of the government had be- 
come virtually abolished, and the magazines were 
surrendered without resistance. 
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~ Among the various exigencies to which the state 
of war is so pre-eminently obnoxious, it has been the 
fortune of military levies to have, on some occasions, 
to depend for a supply of arms on the chance of dis- 
posessing, even on the field of battle itself, their 
adversaries of them. 

The destruction of three thousand Russians by an 
army composed of the Polish deserters from Pultusk, 
in the battle of Raslowice, at the commencement. of 
tke insurrection for the vindication of the national 
independence of Poland, in the year 1794, enabled 
Kosciusko to equip with their arms an equal number 
of insurgents. 

When the forces of the Covenanters of Scotland, 
and, under the conduct of the Marquis of Montrose, 
those of Charles the First of England, were about to 
engage in the battle of Tippermuir, a body of High- 
landers; who formed a part of the latter, being 
destitute of arms, represented to their chief their de- 
ficiency; upon which the Marquis, chivalrous in 
everything but principle, gaily requested them to 
observe how fortune had favored them at once with 
the opportunity of satisfying their necessity ; for that, 
in the first place, their adversaries whom they saw 
before them had in their possession the very arms of 
which themselves had need; and, in the next, the 
ground on which they were then standing yielded an 
abundance of stones; of which he proposed to the 
parties to select, each of them, as large a one as he 
could conveniently deal with, and, thus provided, 
march m a body towards their adversaries, and, 
when arrived as near as safely practicable. launch 
these missiles at their heads, and appropriating their 
arms, qualify themselves for further service. Ob- 
serving this advice, the Highlanders enabled them- 

212 , 
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selves to contribute to the success of the day. 
Weapons of this description, and this compendious 
method of supply, enjoy the honour of high military 
antiquity ; and to arms derived from this arsenal, 
the heroes of Troy and Latium have been occasion- 
ally indebted for their triumphs. 

The arms in the magazines of the eovernment are 
fit only to be used by skilful hands: if, therefore, the 
only means to the procuration of a revolutionary ° 
military force be the internal creation of it, an%, 
consequently, it is important that the arms provided 
be such as admit of an early proficiency in the use 
of them, this expedient is objectionable. 

This is, however, to be understood with some 
qualification. Proficiency in the use of a given 
weapon, on the part of a given person, is liable to 
vary as the circumstanceg under which it is used; 
and that which, relatively to certain circumstances, 
he may be incapéble of using efficiently, he may, 
relatively to others, find himself qualified to do. The 
musket or cannon, which, on the marshaled field, 
would defy the unpractised hands of the military 
novice, were, in their unceremonious struggles with 
their governments in the streets of Paris and Genoa, 
exercised by the citizens of those towns with im- 
posing effect. 

The second is a more auspicious expedient than 
this, by the difference between the probability that 
the arms with which the disaffected have, previously 
to the time when the use of them is desired, provided 
themselves, will continue to that time in their pos- 
session, and that a transfer of the arms at that time 
in the possession of the government to that of the 
disaffected can then be effected. 

The facility of the internal collection of the revo- 
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lutionary arms will, in a great degree, depend on the 
quality of the arms themselves, including that of 
their cheapness. 

Of all weapons, the spear or pike is that which 
combines the utmost degree of cheapness compatible 
with military efficiency. To persons of influence so 
contracted, and pecuniary means so scanty, as the 

. patrons of Irish rebellion have appeared to be, the 
superior cheapness of this weapon would have con 
stituted no inconsiderable recommendation. In the 
equipment of his levies by Catiline, the absolute 
sacrifice to cheapness of military efficiency argues 
emphatically tht exceeding poverty of this chief's 
exchequer. Even the weapons which furnished the 
hands of the followers of Montrose, the rudest ima- 
gmable, are almost as worthy to be relied on. 

The same reason whick has been described to 
“prompt-the government to provide for the security 
of its own, will extend to prompt it to suspect and 
discover the stores of the disaffected. The probabi- 
lity of the preservation in their possession of the 
arms previously provided» by the disaffected will de- 
pend on the hability to discovery, on the part of the 
government, of their repository; and this, again, 
will depend on the nature of that repository, and that 
of the arms themselves, their susceptibility of con- 
cealment. With its other revolutionary recommen- 
dations, the pike combines superior susceptibility 
of concealment. Admitting of uninterstitial colloca- 
tion, it admits of the collection of the greatest quan- 
tity of material within the narrowest compass. 

The third is a still more auspicious expedient ; 
being free-from the protracted liability to discovery 
and disappointment which attends the previous in- 
ternal collection of the revolutionary arms, and sub- 
ject only to liability to interruption during the brief 
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period intervening between the importation and dis- 
tribution of them. 

Accordingly, this has been the favourite expedient 
of the patrons and conductors of revolutions. 

In the case, for instance, of the revolutionary en- 
terprise formed for the abolition of the government 
of James the Second of England, the fleet which im- 
ported the Prince of Orange imported, likewise, a 
supply of arms for the equipment of the internal 
levies, and they were distributed: but the internal 
collection of them would, probably, have been dis- 
covered and disappointed by the suspicious vigilance 
of the government. . 

The chiefs of the “ Covenant” formed for the re- 
sistance of the government of Charles the First in 
Scotland procured a supply of arms from France and 
other countries. . 

The Congress of the United States of America, the 
patron of the revolution in which was abolished the 
sovernment of Great Britain, procured from France 
twenty thousand muskets, a thousand barrels of 
powder, and a proportion of cannon. ‘ 

The conductors of the insurrection against the 
government of France in Spain procured a supply of 
arms and ammunition from the government of the 
United Kingdom. 

The instruction in the use of the arms provided, 
which is to succeed the provision of them, and in the 
tactics, manceuvres, and operations of war, consists 
in military exercise; and the same difficulty which 
has been described to beset throughout the internal 
creation of a revolutionary military force, namely, the 
presence of that of the government, suggests the 
policy of conducting this exercise in situations from 
which that presence is excluded. 

These are such as are either concealed, or, not 
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being so, yet inaccessible. Situations inaccessible or 
either naturally or artificially such. Of the former 
kind are rocks, mountains, and forests; and the same 
cause which renders them inaccessible, commonly 
renders them, likewise, concealed: of the latter kind 
are artificially fortified places of all descriptions. In 
the predicament. contemplated, these latter are in 
the possession of the forces of the government; and, 
even if they were in that of the uninstructed military 
levies of the disaffected, they would not be able to 
maintain it. It follows, then, that among rocks, 
mountains and forests it is, that the military exercises 
and instruction of the revolutionary military levies is 
to be conducted. 

Among the mountains of Dalecarlia it was, that 
the outlawed Vasa and his heart-oppressed followers 
retired to mourn their country’s wrongs, and, in pri- 
vation ,and. wretchedness, toil at those arts which 
were to accomplish her redress; and from those 
mountains it was, that, their task being done, the 
plumed Vaoa and his thrilling followers sounded the 
pean of revenge and liberty. _ 

From the hills and rocks of Scotland and Ireland, 
too, it has ever been, that the English government 
has received its warning of the advent of rebellion. 

Of a situation from which the presence of the 
government is excluded, such as is within the fron- 
tier of a neighbouring country strictly answers the 
description The advantage redounding to the enter- 
tainers of a revolutionary enterprise from conducting 
their military preparations in such a situation, rather 
than within the range of the government, was for- 
merly exemplified.* | 

I shall here introduce some considerations on the 
pertinent modes of revolutionary warfare. 


* Pa, 28, 
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The ethcacy of the public initiation of the revo- 
lutionary enterprise in some striking and emphatic 
successiul derogation from the authority of the 
government, to the conciliation of an early, bold, and 
extensive demonstration in its support, (of which the 
enlistment of the people of the country in its military 
service is a mode,) has already been proposed.* 

If this be the effect of initiatory success, it follows, 
that of opposite efficacy is initiatory disaster; as that 
serves to conciliate adherents, so does this to dis- 
courage and deter them. It is then the policy of a 
revolutionary general to observe that mode of initi- 
atory warfare which, although not qualified to afford 
important victories, is the least liable to the hazard 
of disaster. : 

Accordingly, in the military application of levies 
either scanty or imperfectty disciplined or armed, it 
is the policy of the revolutionary general to engage 
the force of the government in situations and under 
circumstances capable of foiling and disappointing its 
military superiority, its technical arms-and power of 
combination, and reduce its strength to: the level of 
mere numbers. To allure it into such situations, its 
own policy renders easily practicable; it being the 
common policy of a government, in the case of re- 
bellion, to prosecute, at all hazards, the attack of the 
rebel force. | 

There is no part of Europe of which the people 
have had, from first to last, more practice in revolu- 
tionary contests, than those of the different states of 
Italy ; and, when they have had occasion to cope with 
the military force of their governments, their obser. 
vance of this policy has been, as it were, instinctively 
unfailing. Posting themselves in the houses of their 
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cities, they have conducted their attacks from the 
windows and roofs of them, as from so many em- 
brasures and battlements; than which, a mode of 
warfare better qualified to satisfy this policy cannot 
be proposed; its effect being, at once, to prevent 
that combination of numbers which is the very 
essence of military superiority, to afford protection to 
the assailant, and expose to destruction the assaulted. 
No troops, however hardy and obstinate, were ever 
yet found sufficient to withstand an honest pelting 
of this description. 

‘It vas under such an attack that the haughty and 
intolerant Austrians were glad to.evacuate Genoa, as 
has already been mentioned,* in the year 1746, 

This policy was successfully observed by Vander 
Mersch, the general of the military force with which 
the insurgents against theigovernment, in the Nether- 
lands, of the Emperor Joseph the Second encoun- 
tered its arms. At the head of a body of imperfectly 
armed and disciplined followers, Vander Mersch met 
the army 2f Austria in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Turnhout ; but; instead of engaging it on a 
field favourable to their military superiority, he con- 
trived to induce them to follow him into the streets 
of the town; and, having accomplished this, under 
favour of the situation, attacked and overthrew 
them. 

The advantage to be derived from this cautious 
application of revolutionary iilitary levies either 
scanty or imperfectly disciplined or armed, is the 
prevention of that discomfiture which would be liable 
to attend a bolder strategy. To this advantage ig 
the utility of this mode of warfare, it is to be re- 
membered, entirely confined. The revolution does 
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not admit of accomplishment by means of it; since 
a mode of warfare which leaves, as this does, the 
prosecution of the contest to the discretion of the 
sovernment, is not likely to be so prosecuted as to 
endanger its military superiority, on the abatement 
of which the accomplishment of the revolution de- 
pends. Such a mode of warfare is capable of en- 
tailing upon a country an endless course of civil war 
indeed, of fugitive and unprofitable triumphs; but 
not of compassing the revolution. It is only when 
the revolutionary military force is capable of meeting 
and asserting its superiority on that of the gevern- 
ment’s own ground, that it can hope to subdue it, 
and transfer the power of its employer to the revo- 
lutionary substitute. Such a mode of warfare is not 
qualified to obtain possession of the capital ; without 
which advantage no revolution can ever be pro- 
nounced accomplished. Had the Swiss never learned 
to descend from their mountains, and meet the 
Austrians in unflinching war, the countrymen of 
Tell had remained the subjects of that peeple still. 

It is the policy of the revolutionary general. to 
expect the time when the contest is to assume a 
bolder and more pertinent character, and to discipline 
-and improve his levies in proportion to it; and, if 
this cannot be accomplished, to resign the rebellion 
and its career of hopeless waste. 

How many are the instances which history sup- 
plies of rebellions undertaken and prosecuted in 
ignorance or neglect of this distinction, which have, 
accordingly, ended, and could only end, in nothing 
better than a course of idle ravage. 

The history of the present time supplies an illus- 
tration to this purpose. The Circassians have been, 
some. time, engaged in rebellion, for the professed 
purpose of abolishing the foreign government of 
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Russia. The court of Russia keeps on foot in the 
country @ superior military force, to enforce its 
government, in their contests with which the Cir 
cassians’ have observed the cautious mode of warfare 
described, defending themselves among the fast- 
nesses of the Caucasus, and making occasional attacks 
upon their invaders as often as an opportunity has 
,. presented itself, and the insurrection is not likely to 
extend its operations beyond it. Now this mode of 
‘warfare, leaving, as it does, the prosecution of the 
eontest to the discretion of the government, is not 
likely sto be so prosecuted as to endanger its military 
superiority ; and the issue of all, it is easy to be seen, 
must be, that the revolution will remain unaccom- 
plished, and the government of Russia be confirmed, 
with only this difference in the condition of its sub- 
jects, that thousands (thair ruder bosoms fired with 
the same spirit, perhaps, which immortalised Ther- 
mopylz) will have perished in unavailing resistance 
to it. ) 

The rebellion which, for so many years, has dis- 
tuxbed the governmentof Spain is being conducted 
in a somewhat similarly delusive manner. It was the 
pertment purpose of Zumalecaragui, the original 
revolutionary general, to have gradually worked up 
his military means, until he had constructed one 
great comprehensive army, with which he might 
have disputed with that of the government, upon its 
own terms, the question of the military superiority 
of the two parties, and with it that of the practicabi- 
lity of the revolution; and it is not improbable that 
his measures of this nature, seconded by the unex- 
plained “inactivity exhibited on the part of the. 
generals of the government, might have succeeded 
in placing the revolutionary claimant on the throne 
of Spain ; where a measure of concessions sufficient 
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to have satisfied his adversaries, without alienating 
his adherents, would have served to keep him. Since 
the death of this chief, however, the revolution has 
been prosecuted by means of a war of scattered sec- 
tions, whose circumscribed successes and defeats are 
qualified to leave the revolution for ever unaccom- 
plished. 

Of the three orders of military force whose proper- 
ties have been described, the most inexpugnable and 
destructive to the revolutionary levies armed with 
weapons of close combat, is that of the cavalry: for, 
while it is competent to this force to proseccte its 
attacks. upon them, it is not m the power of these 
either to return these attacks, or protect themselves 
from them either by retreat or any mode of defen- 
sive attitude. Accordingly, we find this force to be, 
by the governments whick enjoy it, commonly em- 
ploved in the encounter of such levies. - 

This superiority of cavalry is the consequence of 
its superior locomotive speed. ‘To the counteraction 
of this qualification, two expedients are Zesorted to 
by levies of this nature: th> one, the confining. of 
themselves to localities difficult of equitation; and 
the other, the use of the Caltrops; the effect: of it 
not the most severe among the perils to which the 
rage of war exposes an unoffending animal. The 
portion of the horse’s foot which is the most suscep- 
tible of the action of this Instrument is that which 
is situate between the inner edge of the web of the 
shoe and the pomt of the frog, naturally the thin- 
nest part of the sole, and, through the exercise of 
the drawing-knife and buttress, in compliance with 
the whim of the farriers of some countries, tendered 
still thinner. ‘This instrument admits of being em- 
ployed with effect only upon cavalry advancing 
through a street, road, or defile; and of the use of it, 
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an such situations, the effect is, either to arrest or 
embarrass the progress of the cavalry, as may be 
deemed the more desirable. When it is the object 
to entirely arrest the progress of cavalry, these in- 
struments are to be thickly laid, in the quincunx 
manner; but, if it be the object rather to expose it 
to an attack in flank, they are to be strown so thinly 
as not to arrest its progress, but only embarrass it.* 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
Of Recourse to Foreign Auwiliaries. 


Tuis is an ordinary expedient of revolutionary 
contests, on she part of sboth governments and the 
disaffected. | 

I shall consider the policy of it, first, in relation to 
the latter, and, secondly, the former. 

First. » The idea of foreign succour in the execu- 
tion of a revolution necessarily implies that the dis- 
affected are subjects of the government proposed to 
be abolished. With the exception of the case of revo- 


* I was shown some specimens of a parcel of these instru- 
ments which were intended to have been used on the occasion 
of the revolution in Paris, in the year 1880. They had been 
manufactured, I was informed, by a nailor; and had been, 
evidently, designed by one sufficiently acquainted with their 
mode of taking effect. They were stout at the centre and sharp 
at the points; averaging two thousand to the cwt: and the 
point of the acting radius did not stand at a greater height than 
aninch, On the other hand, I have seen some of those which 
were matlufactured for the service of the insurrection against 
the British sovernment in Ireland, in the year 1798, exhibit- 
ing, in their workmanship, the kindred awkwardness of that ill- 
advised proceeding. 
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lutionary enterprise induced by disaffection proceed- 
ing from impatience of inequality of condition, (the 
principle of which admits of being satisfied with the 
accomplishment of anarchy,) the principle of every 
revolutionary enterprise is such as to require the sub- 
stitution of another government in the place of that 
the abolition of which is contemplated, to enforce it : 
and then only is the revolution perfect, when the go- 
vernment proposed to be substituted has been se- 
curely established; and whenever the expedient of 
recourse to foreign auxiliaries is capable of conducing 
to the accomplishment of a revolution, in this sense, 
it is politic. ON 

In what cases this is predicable of this expedient, 
I proceed to consider. 

First. If the internal means of the disaffected be 
much inferior to those of the government, for ex- 
ample, in the ratio of 2: 5, recourse to foreigi! auxi- 
liaries would not, it is probable, conduce to the ac- 
complishment of the revolution. 

In such a case the foreign force must, necessarily, 
be large, in proportion to the defect of the means of 
the disaffected ; and the probability is, that,on the abo- 
lition of the existing government, it would be found, 
instead of contented to contemplate the establish- 
ment of the government proposed by the conductors 
of the revolution to be substituted, disposed to usurp 
the government of the country itself, and subdue 
its allies to the condition of the horse in the fable, 
after his defeat of the stag. 

The establishment of the Moorish dynasty’ in 
Spain was, it may be remembered,* the consequence 
of the introduction of its arms by Count Julian, for 
the abolition of the government of Roderie the Goth. 


* Pa, 44. 
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” Although that of the Church of Rome had been 
the political religion of Poland, yet a considerable 
degree of toleration had been extended towards 
others; but, between the death of the King Augustus 
and the accession of Stanislaus Augustus, the 
diet published a decree, by which this toleration was, 
in some degree, restricted. The Protestants, upon 
this, engaged in a confederacy for the vindication of 
their religious liberty, and invoked to their support 
*the powers of Russia and Prussia, who introduced 
into the country a numerous military force; and 
having, by its means, subdued the Roman Catholic 
party united under the “ Confederation of Bar,” pro- 
ceeded to the accomplishment of the “ Partition 
Treaty” of 1772, in which consisted the first act of 
the territorial spoliation of Poland. 
I shall fugther illustrate the perversity of this ex- 
pedient, by reference to what, had it taken effect, 
migiit have been the ill consequence, in the case of 
the revolutionary enterprise formed for the abolition 
of the British government in Ireland, in the year 
1798. <A part of the preparation for the execution 
di this enterprise was recourse to the government of 
France for the supply of a military force, which was, 
accordingly, despatched on board of a fleet consisting 
in seventeen line-of-battle ships, and of frigates and 
other ships thirty more ; and so nearly succeeded in 
attaining its destination, that seven of the number 
_ were seen, at one time, in Bantry Bay; but the fleet 
having been dispersed by a storm, the landing of the 
armament was intercepted. The amount of this arma-~ 
ment, according to the report of one of th officers, 
who, having landed with a boat’s crew, was left 
behind, was between twenty and thirty thousand. 
Let this army be supposed to have effected a land- 
ine; and further, that by means of it the *vevoli_ 
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tionary enterprise had succeeded, to the extent of 
the abolition of the British government. Arrived at 
this pass, the conductors of the revolution must not 
have expected to have been allowed to substitute 
their projected government; but General Hoche 
(the chief of the expedition) would, of course, have 
taken care to constitute himself the viceroy of 
France; and so far the whole efiect of the enter- 
prise would have been, the exchange for that of 
France, of the government of Great Britain. But,« 
perhaps, this would have been an exchange for the 
better. Let us pursue the consequences of, this 
measure. To co-operate with the disaffected part of 
the population, in the defence of the new govern- 
ment against what would now have been the unspar- 
ing efforts of Great Britain to reimstate her autho- 
rity, a military force of certainly not,less than a 
hundred thousand men would have been neces%ary ; 
the maintenance of which, in that state of exercise 
which those efforts would have solicited, would have 
exacted an annual expense of not less than five 
millions. During this time every port im Ireland | 
would have been blockaded by the paramount forée 
of the British navy; and by means of it, just at the 
moment when an increase of expense was exacted, 
her maritime commerce, and public revenue depend- 
ing upon it, would have been nearly annihilated. 
Disappointed in their ill-understood hopes, the go- 
vernment and its supporters would have become 
weary of each other; and, after a waning resistance, 
the government of Great Britain would have been 
re-established, with the difference of all that exaspe- 
ration which this so offensive defection could not .. 
have failed to inspire; while Ireland would have 
found herself, in national prosperity, retrograded 
ALES. 
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“In the consideration which -I shall presently be- 
stow upon the other division of this chapter, (the 
policy of this expedient in relation to the govern- 
ment,) I shall refer to some examples of the exhibi- 
tion of this spirit of usurpation, on the part of 
foreign auxiliaries of the government to the support 
of which against revolutionary enterprise they had 
been invoked. 

The expedient of recourse to foreign auxiliaries is 
not conducive to the accomplishment of the purpose 
of the revolution, unless there be assurance that, on 
the abolition of the existing government, they will 
not substitute that of themselves. 

Second. It is in the introduction of the foreign 
force into the revolutionary country that the danger 
of recourse to foreign succour in the execution of 
the revolution,is involved, Recourse, therefore, to 
foreign “auxiliaries, to be employed in combating the 
govermnent elsewhere, is capable of conducing to 
the accomplishment of the purpose of the revolution. 
Accordingly, it was not impolitic on the part of the 
conductors of the revolution which placed the Duke 
of Braganza on the throne of their country, to 
solicit an alliance with the insurgents of Catalonia 
and the Netherlands, for the protection of the revo- 
lution of Portugal against the court of Spain. 

Third. Wf the revolutionary government be to 
depend for its stability upon popular support, recourse 
to foreign auxiliaries is not conducive to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the revolution, unless 
there be assurance that, as well as that they will not 
usurp the government, they will, on the accomplish- 
ment of the revolution, withdraw from the country ; 
for their remaining In it would become a substantive 
source of disaffection towards the revolutionary 
eovernment. It was on this principle that the éon- 
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ductors of the revolution in which was abolished the 
government of James the Second of England found 
it expedient to exact from his successor, William, 
the dismission of his Dutch guards. 

Fourth. To the secure establishment of the revo- 
lutionary government, it is necessary that the means 
of the government abolished be reduced below those 
of itself. The expedicnt, therefore, of recourse to 
foreign auxiliaries is not conducive to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the revolution, unless 
there be assurance that the co-operation of the auai- 
hiaries will be maintained to that degree: for if, 
on the secession of the auxiliartes, the power of the 
abolished government were left superior to that of 
the revolutionary, the disaffected would find that by 
the revolutionary enterprise they had earned, in- 
stead of liberty, revenge. _ | . 

There is, in Don Quixote, a pleasant storf quali- 
fied to illustrate this position; that of tle boy 
Andrew, who was, in the Quixotic fashion, protected 
from the oppression of his master, and gecured the 
payment of his wages, through the Don’s inter- 
ference. About the earliest of the Don’s adventures 
was his finding of the boy bound naked to a tree, 
and John Hudaldo, his master, lashing him in a 
violent manner. On the Don interrogating the boy 
concerning the cause of this treatment, he was 
answered, that John Hudaldo was taking this me- 
thod of satisfying a claim of sixty-three rials due 
for wages ; upon which the Don proceeded to. re- 


dress his wrongs, by exacting from his master the 


boy’s liberation, and an undertaking to pay him his 
wages forthwith ; upon compliance with which the 
Don self-complacently withdrew: and when John 
Hudaldo, on his part, considered him sufficiently 
renfoved, he replaced the boy and renewed his suf- 
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ierings, his own arm being animated with increase 
of vigor, ministered by the recent derogatory appeal 
from his authority. 

Fifth. Vf the revolutionary cause be generally 
popular, it should be left, as much as possible, 
to depend for its accomplishment upon popular sup- 
port: but if, at the same time, the present internal 
means of the disaffected be inferior to those of the 
government, it is in the power of the government to 
overwhelm the disaffected, and extinguish the enter- 
prise as soon as exhibited. The interposition of a 
foreign force to protect the preparations of the dis- 
affected, and serve as a redoubt behind which for 
their levies to rally, is capable of eonducing to the 
accomplishment of the purpose of the revolution. 

To this necessity the expedient is to be confined. 
While most epjects, it is, true, are equally valuable 
however attained, there are.some the value of which 
depends on their being the prize of our own valour 
or exertions. When Antiochus Soter reflected that, 
to the dismay which the unexpected appearance of 
his elephants had introduced among. the ranks of 
hig enemies he owed his victory, he rejected the 
proffered triumph, and cast the inglorious laurel 
from his brow. Of the nature of these is liberty. 
Foreign interference would serve to relax the energy 
of the disaffected, and that popular support upon 
which the revolutionary enterprise is chiefly to de- 
pend for its accomplishment ; and whatever might 
be numerically gained would, in the disparagement 
of this principle, be more than lost. After that 
French and other foreign ofhcers had been admitted 
to command in the American revolutionary army, its 
energy was observed-to decline ; and Washington, 
who foresaw that this would be the consequence, 
deprecated the measure at the time. ° 
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A singularly auspicious case of recourse to this 
expedient was exhibited in the course of the rebellion 
of the Scotch Covenanters against the government 
of Charles the First. At the time of the commence- 
ment of the contest between them Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden and the Emperor of Austria were 
engaged in war, and among the forces of the former 
was numbered a considerable body of Scotch ad- 
venturers under General Leslie. These, together 
with their leader, were imbued with the revolut 
tionary spirit; and, having been invited by the 
conductors of the rebellion to return homg and 
enter their service, formed the nucleus upon which 
their army was ultimately accumulated. In this 
measure was obtained the advantage to be expected 
from recourse to foreign auxiliaries, exempt from 
the ordinarily incidental hazard. e 

Sivth. If the internal means of the disaffected be 
superior to those of the government, recourse to 
foreign auxiliaries in the execution of the revolution, 
is, without doubt, impolitic. 

SECONDLY. I am now to consider the policy of 
recourse to foreign auxiliaries on the part of the 
government, in the counteraction of a revolution. 
attempted against itself, * 

Of this division of the subject it is, in general, pre- 
dicable, that whenever the expedient of recourse to 
foreign auxiliaries, on the part of the disaffected, is 
capable of conducing to, or intercepting, the secure 
establishment of the proposed revolutionary govern- 
ment, recourse to the same expedient, on the part of 
the existing government, is capable of conducing to, 
or hazarding, its stability, and that, mutatis mutan- 
dis, the rules of policy pertinent to that case will 
be found, together with the illustrations of them, 
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convertible also to this, and vice vers4. Accord- 
ingly, | 

frst, If the internal means of the government be 
much inferior to those of the disaffected, for ex- 
ample, in the ratio 2 : 5, recourse to foreign auxili- 
aries would not, it is probable, conduce to the stabi- 
lity of the government. 

In such a case the foreign force must necessarily 
be large, in proportion to the defect of the means of 
the government; and the probability is, that, on 
the suppression of the revolutionary enterprise, it 
woulc be found, instead of contented to contemplate 
the establishment of the government which it was 
invoked to support, disposed to supersede it, and 
seek the reward of its services in the profits of usur- 
pation. 

The,extinction in Roman, usurpation of the inde- 
pendesce of Greece, was, ashas been already shown,* 
the consequence of the introduction by the tolians 
of the Roman armies, for the purpose of receiving 
their assisfance in the contest in which they were 
engaged with the Achgans and their allies. The 
usurpation of the government of Britain by the 
Saxons was the consequence of the introduction 
of their arms for the purpose of assisting the Bri- 
tons in repelling the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots. The usurpation of the government of China 
by the Tartars was the consequence of the introduc: 
tion of their arms for the purpose of assisting the 
adherents of the Emperor Tsong-tching to abolish 
the usurpation of Le-tsong-tsee. Similar causes 
produced the successive establishment of the Cartha- 
ginians ahd the Romans in Spain, of the dynasty of 
Ruric in Russia, and of the Turks in the Morea. 
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The expedient, therefore, of recourse to foreign 
auxiliaries is not conducive to the stability of the | 
existing government, unless there be assurance that, 
on the suppression of the revolutionary enterprise, 
they will not usurp the government, 

Second. It is in the introduction of the foreign 
force into the revolutionary country that the danger 
of recourse to foreign succour in the counteraction 
of the revolutionary enterprise is involved. Recourse, 
therefore, to foreign auxiliaries, to be employed in 
combating the disaffected elsewhere, is capable of 
conducing to the stability of the government.” Ac- 
cordingly, the wars waged in Germany by the old 
governments of Europe with the different govern- 
ments which succeeded that of Louis the Sixteenth 
of France, for the restoration of the poyal family, 
were, had they succeeded, capable of “conduging to 
the stability of its government. . 

Third. If the existing government be to depend 
for its stability upon popular support, recourse to 
foreign auxiliaries is not politic, unless there be 
assurance that, as well as that they will not usarp 
the government, they will, on the extinction of the 
revolutionary enterprise, withdraw from the country ; 
for their remaining in it would become a substantive 
source of disaffection towards it. 

ourth, ‘To the secure establishment of the exist- 
Ing government, it is necessary that the means of the 
disaffected be reduced below those of it. The ex- 
pedient, therefore, of recourse to foreign auxiliaries 
is not conducive to the stability of the government, 
unless there be assurance that the co-operation of 
the auxiliaries will be maintained to that degree. 

po long as the Romans remained in Britain, the 
natives, In conjunction with them, were able to 
repress the incursions of the Picts and Scots : but 
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when, the other exigencies of the state requiring their 
' presence elsewhere, and before they had secured the 
superiority of the Britons, they departed from them, 
the Picts and Scots renewed their ravages with 
increase of animosity. 

fifth. Tf the existing government be to depend 
for its stability updn popular support, and its internal 
means be but a little only inferior to those of the dis- 
aifected, for example, in the ratio 4 : 5, the ex- 
pedient of recourse to foreign auxiliaries im counter- 
action of the revolutionary enterprise 1s dangerous. 
The 2ttempt to vindicate a government by means of 
foreign interference must necessarily serve to exas- 
perate the disaffection already existing, and probably 
to induce jealousy and alienation on the part of even 
its adherents, and the value of what may be gained 
from abroad will be more than lost at home. | 

At.the commencement of the revolution in which 
was abolished the government of James the Second 
of England the King of France offered to despatch a 
military force to his assistance; but, under the 
adyice (prudent for once) of the Earl of Sunderland, 
the minister of James, who represented to him these 
considerations, it was declined. 

Recourse to foreign auxiliaries, in support of the 
tottering government of Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, enhancing the antipathy of the disaffected, 
offending the pride of the native army, and inspiring 
jealousy everywhere, helped but to insure its fall. 

Sizth. Uf the internal means of the government 
be superior to those of the disaffected, recourse to 
foreign auxiliaries in the counteraction of the revo- 
lutionary enterprise is, without doubt, impolitic. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Of the Revolutionary Mazim, “He who draws his Sword 
against his Prince must throw away the Scabbard.” 


OF governments unprepared with sufficient means 
with which to counteract the execution of a revolu- 
tion, and desirous of an opportunity to augment 
or improve them, it is the ordinary expedient to 
temporise ; by means of affected negociation, pre- 
tended reconciliation, faithless concession, or- false 
promise, to procure a temporary remission oy per- 
manent abandonment of their enterprise on the part 
of the disaffected ; and, having employed the leisure 
thus obtained in the necessary preparation, when the 
proposed effect of it has been secured,-to attack the 
disaffected with fatal advantage. 7 

The frequent exhibition of this delusive policy, 
and the grievous consequences of its success, cause 
every pacificatory proposal proceeding frem an en- 
countered government to be regarded by the revolu- 
tionary adept but as the overture to some destructive 
effort of revenge, and have rendered it a settled 
revolutionary maxim, that “ He who draws his sword 
against his prince must throw away the scabbard.” 

In three cases only is the observance of a contract 
secured ; first, when the contractor is restrained 
from the infraction of it by policy, or sense of his 
own interest ; secondly, when he is restrained by a 
sense of duty ; and thirdly, when he is subject to the 
coercion of a superior power. | - 

The last of these restrictions does not, of- course, 
obtain in the case of a contract made by a sovereign — 
power. When a contract has been made, the specific 
policy which dictated it is superseded by the very 
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act of the contract, and ceases to exist in the moment 
of its execution. Let the power of the disaffected 
be supposed to have become so formidable to the 
government that it has become politic to procure 
a remission of their enterprise, and that for this 
purpose it agrees to a concession of the object of 
‘their desire. When, in conformity with this con- 
tract, their enterprise has been remitted on the part of 
the disaffected, the specific policy which dictated the 
‘contract to the government has ceased, and, unless 
some other supervene thereon, to secure the observ- 
anceof the contract, there is none. The only such 
policy is that which the danger of provoking a re- 
newal of the revolutionary enterprise is capable of 
constituting. But the policy of not provoking dis- 
affection, which was not sufficient originally (before 
the contract had imparted its advantages) to influ- 
ence the government, can®hardly be expected to do 
so now, when it has become possessed of those 
advantages. It remains then only, that sense of 
duty. may-prevail to secure observance of the con- 
tract, where policy is ineffective. Those who desire 
to believe that this motive reigns in the breasts of 
princes with cogency sufficient to overrule the coun- 
sels of ambition, or suggestions of revenge, are not to 
solicit the alhance of History. 

The general implacability of princes enjoys the 
honour of high antiquity ; having become a familiar 
truth so early as the age of Homer. When Chaleas 
is required by Achilles to declare the reason of the 
pestilence which had befallen the Greeks, he is 
represented to have, before venturing to impeach 
Agamemnon’s detention of Chryseis, urged the 
unfailing implacability of encountered princes, and 
secured a promise of protection from his inter- 
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In illustrating ‘the fidelity or perfidy, in this 
respect, of princes, I shall avoid the error of crowd- 
ing the examples which the Nadir Shahs and Aga 
Mahomets, the frightful beings whom the consti- 
tutional despotisms of the East habitually litter, 
or the irregular tyrants of Europe who, like Sforza, 
Castracani, Christian the Second, Peter the Cruel, 
and Louis the Eleventh, occasionally appear, are 
- qualified to supply. From such individuals to argue 
to the genus might justly seem fallacious. I shalk 
cull my examples from among those who may be 
supposed most capable of recognising the obligation 
which, whether expressly declared or implicitly sig- 
nified, a promise imposes; beginning with those in 
which affected negotiation has been the expedient 
employed. 

France had been the scene of seven civil wars 
between the Roman Catnolics and Protestants on. 
account of their religious differences. Of the former 
party the Duke of Guise was the chief: and the 
King, Henry the Third, had adopted the ceuse of the 
latter. The King, unable to resist, and observing 
how much the power of the Roman Catholic party 
depended on the Duke, conceived the project of de- 
stroying him. The Duke, whose ignorance or neg- 
lect of this maxim appeared to the observers of his 
fate unaccountable,* suffered himself to be inveigled 
to the court, for the pretended purpose of negotia- 
ting peace; and, while he thought himself to be in 
the act of adjusting the terms of it, the dagger of an 
assassin imformed him of his error. 

This story brings to remembrance a parallel in- 


* 


* Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, a contemporary of 
the Duke of Guise, and distinguished by his political sagacity, 
is reported to have condemned the Duke of Guise’s ov ersielit 
of this maxim as wonderfully gross. Davila. 
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stance of perfidy exhibited towards the English in- 
surgent, “ Wat” Tyler. The kingdom being in a 
state of discontent, on account of the oppressions of 
the government, Tyler appeared at the head of 
a formidable body of his countrymen at the gates of 
the city of London. Having been invited within for 
the professed purpose of a negotiation, he, whose 
courage forbad him to think of danger, entered 
alone; when he met the King, Richard the Second, 
and certain of his adherents, among whom were one 
Walworth, the mayor, and Philpot, an alderman of 
the aty. These contrived among them to engage 
Tyler.in a verbal quarrel; and then, under the pre- 
tence of contumacy on his part, he was slain by 
these two functionaries, with the king’s approbation ; 
the former of them stunning him with a blow from 
behind, and. the latter-, finishing the assault with 
Py dagizer. Even had the man’s contumacy been as re- _ 
presented, it could not have served to justify the out- 
rage ; for reserve and ceremony were hardly to be ex- 
pected from one of his condition, and who had, more- 
over, in the very act of his entrance into the quarrel 
with the government, formerly described,* shown how 
little affected with any overweening reverence for 
authority he was; and, had his assassins not been 
prepared to tolerate his known uncourteous man- 
ners, they should not have hazarded his presence. 
Of the employment of the expedient of pretended 
reconciliation, that which was crowned with the 
“ Massacre of Paris” is always an eminent example. 
France had been, at this time, the scene of three 
civil wars between the Roman Catholics and the 
Frotestants, on account of their religious differences. 
Of the former party, the Regent, Catherine of Medici, 
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had adopted the cause. At length peace, of which 
the conditions were highly favourable to the court, 
was proposed on its part and accepted. It was a 
part of the conditions that the marriage of Henry, 
King of Navarre, a Protestant, with the sister of the 
King of France, should grace the peace; and to the 
celebration of it the chiefs of the Protestants were 
invited. Their attendance was numerous, in propor- 
tion to the supposed dignity of the occasion; and 
when the harvest of murder was considered to bé 
ripe, the gaudy ruffians for whom it was provided, 
(among whom His “ Most Christian” Majesty, Charles 
the Ninth, was observed to be eminently active,) 
plunged their daggers into the bosoms of their 
unconscious guests; and it is asserted that, in other 
parts of Paris and the kingdom, not fewer than 
thirty thousand Protestants-became, abeut the same. 
time, victims to the same conspiracy. ee, 

One cannot but wonder that the parallel between 
the overture to the tragedy acted at Stockholm, only 
hifty years before, and this, was overlooked, and failed 
to enrich the Protestants with its wholesome sus- 
picions: but the art of printing, busy on other sub- 
jects, had had only little leisure to open the stores of 
history. 

In the time of the reign of Henry the Sixth of 
Kngland began the struggle between the families of 
York and Lancaster. Of the latter family was the 
King, and of the party of the former the chiefs were, 
the Duke of York, and the Earls of Salisbury and 
Warwick. The Queen, Margaret, a bold and ardent 
woman, who, as she had exercised, so had under- 
taken the defence of, the King’s government, having 
been defeated at the battle of St. Alban’s, concluded 
a peace with these chiefs. Not satisfied, however, 
with a termination of the contest which left her ene- 
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mies in existence, she proposed to herself their de- 
struction. Accordingly, first withdrawing the King 
and court to Coventry, a place remote from the sup- 
porters of the York party, and then pretending a 
sincere reconciliation, she invited the Duke and two 
Earls to attend the councils of the King, designing to 
have them assassinated. They suffered themselves 
to become the dupes of this artifice; were actually 
on their journey; and only saved themselves from 
falling into the snare through a friendly hint received 
just before their journey was completed. Notwith- 
standing this failure, the Queen did not relinquish 
her design of procuring the assassination of these 
still hated persons. Accordingly, she began by dis- 
avowing the purpose imputed to her, and pretending 
to lament the credulity of the Duke and Earls, and 
then to propose a secopd reconciliation. ‘Lhe pro- 
rosal*was, at length, accepéed, and a treaty of recon- 
ciliafion effected. The Duke and Earls were subse- 
quently accustomed to attend the court, but, in- 
structed py experience, never without an adequate 
body of followers. ‘This caution rendered the method 
of assassination impracticable. Certain of the at- 
tendants of the court were, therefore, instructed, 
previously to an expected visit of the Earl of War- 
wick, the boldest offender of the three, to con- 
trive a quarrel with some of his followers, in the 
hope that, a general contest ensuing, the Earl might 
be tempted to engage in it, and be destroyed. These 
‘nstructions were observed; but, although several of 
the Earl’s followers were killed, the design of involv- 
ing him in the contest failed ; and, having again es- 
caped, he resolved to seek security for the future in 
the strict observance of this revolutionary maxim ; 
and his tardy wisdom was rewarded with, instead of 
affording a triumph to some sneaking assasgin, and 
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his unprincipled employers, a life of warfare, in which 
his soul delighted, and dying, at last, as became a 
daring chieftain, in the presence of hig enemies, 
sword in hand, at the battle of Barnet. 

Ferdinand, who, in the year 1458, succeeded to the 
government of Naples, having, by his tyrannical con- 
duct, provoked the disaffection of his subjects, they, 
under the conduct of the Duke of Calabria, engaged 
in rebellion against him; but were, at the end of six 
years of war, subdued. Of those who had borne 
arms in the revolutionary cause, among the most 
eminent was Jacopo Piccinino; who, on the unsuc- 
cessful conclusion of the contest, retired to Milan. 
Him Ferdinand, under the assurance that whatever 
resentment he might be supposed capable of enter- 
taming towards one who had so distinguished him- 
self in the ranks of his adversaries had. become ex- 
tinguished in admiration ef Piccinino’s military and 
other accomplishments, invited to his court. TG this 
explanation, from its congruity with his own self- 
esteem, Piccinino was deluded to give credit; and, 
accordingly, repaired to the court of his new friend. 
The reception of Piccinino was in conformity with 
the outward character of the invitation: and the 
time was spent in a reciprocation of compliments and 
entertainments. Among the courtiers to whose 
society was introduced the easy Piecinino, and who 
were regularly present at these entertainments, were 
certain to whom was secretly committed the office of 
despatching him on the first opportunity. The close © 
attendance on Piccinino of a small body of military 
officers who had accompanied his journey delayed 
this catastrophe during the space of twenty-seven 
days ; at the end of which time, means having been 
found to temporarily separate him from his follow- 
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ers, Piccinino was, in his own palace, punctually 
strangled. 

Somewhat similar to this was the treacherous re- 
venge exercised by James the Second of Scotland 
upon the Earl of Douglas. The family of Douglas 
had been the ancient enemy of that of the King, and 
systematically opposed to its authority. Among the 
persons who composed the court of the King were 
Sir William Crichton and Sir Patrick Gray, both of 
ewhom, by his offensive conduct towards them, the 
Karl had made his personal enemies. The King 
having understood that the Earl was engaged in a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Can- 
terbury, addressed to him a letter professing a desire 
of reconciliation, inviting him to include Stirling 
Castle, at that time the residence of the court, in his 
route, and to admit among his company to Canter- 
_burys Sir William and” Sur Patrick. The whole of 
“the overture was, it will be seen, illusory; but of 
the concluding part, the purpose was, by represent- 
ing the confidence of these two persons, (implied in 
their readiness to place themselves in his power 
@uring the vicissitude8 of a long journey,) to solicit 
his own. The invitation was accepted, and the Earl 
received with, not only graciousness and courtesy, 
but apparent cordiality. At the conclusion of sup- 
per, however, he was conducted by the King into a 
recess of the chamber, forming the compartment of 
a window, who having contrived, by some impeach- 
ment of his past conduct, to irritate the Earl, and 
engage him in a verbal quarrel, under the pretext 
thus. afforded, ventured to assassinate him with a 
dagger. 

The expedient of faithless concession was tried by 
Charles the First, with which to overreach the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland, but by their unfailing prudence 
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disappointed. Both parties being prepared for war, 
the King, sensible of the superiority of the Covenant- 
ers, proposed a treaty of peace, which, having been 
negotiated, was concluded in the concession of the 
claims of the Covenanters. It was a part of the 
conditions of this treaty that each party should. dis- 
band its forces. The Covenanters, however, . wisely 
suspecting the King’s sincerity, when they ventured 
to comply with this part of the treaty, provided the 
means and facilities for the immediate reconstruction 
of their army, whenever the occasion for it might 
present itself. Accordingly, when the King, a_few 
months afterwards, under an unworthy pretence, re- 
newed the war, and hoped to attack his adversaries 
unprepared, and reap the comfortable harvest of 
delusion, he found them ready to explain to him his 
mistake at the battle of Newburn. — 

But we have the judgment of the princely erder 
upon themselves. The conduct of the Empress 
Catherine the Second towards her husband Peter 
the Third is a significant commentary on the trust- 
worthiness of encountered princes. The Emperor 
had abdicated his government in her favour; but, to 
render his resiliency impossible, she judged it expe- 
dient to have him despatched, and he was despatched 
accordingly. | 

There 1s, in Persian chronology, a story pertinent 
to this subject, to somewhat this effect. One of those 
princes by whom, in their turns, the sceptre has 
been wrested from the hands of the reigning Shah, 
had, in a rebellion, obtained some important mili- 
tary successes against the forces of the Shah, who, 
in this extremity, proposed conditions of peace ap- . 
parently advantageous to the prince. He, however, 
suspended his acceptance of them; but consented to 
an armistice, to enable him to solicit the advice of a 
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Certain recluse noble eminent for his political wis- 
dom, whom, on occasions of moment, he was accus- 
tomed to consult, and who had, indeed, counseled 


his present enterprise. To this friend he accord- _ 


ingly repaired, and informed him of the posture 
of his affairs, and the object of his visit. His 
friend answered his inquiry by conducting him 
to the sea-shore, inscribing deeply upon the sands 
which, through the efflux of the waters, lay widely 
are before them, the name of the Shah, and bidding 
the prince return for the remainder of his answer at 
a time when the nobleman expected the sea to have 
flowed and ebbed once more. On the prince’s re- 
turn at the appointed time he was conducted to the 
place where the name of the Shah had been left in- 
scribed ; and the nobleman bidding him observe how 
the inscription was effaged, pronounced these words, 
“ When the sea is emptied of its waters you may 
writ@on its sands; but when again it is full, the 
writing no longer remains.” This significant answer 
was duly understood. The prince, on his return to 
his encampment, announced to his followers his de- 
te?mination to prosectite the war; and, on the ex- 


piration of the armistice, hazarded the battle from — 


which he was conducted by victory through the 
ylelding gates of Ispahan. 

1 shall conclude this chapter by referring to some 
few examples of the other form in which this princely 
policy sometimes exhibits itself, namely, that of a 
Jalse promise. ; 

Among the many instances of royal perfidy of this 
description, none is more eminent than that exhibited 
in the infraction of the treaty of Upsal, in what is 
called.,. the “ Massacre of Stockholm.” Christian the 
second of Denmark claimed, in virtue of the cele- 
brated Union of Calmar, the throne of Sweden; in 
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whieh resisted by the. Swedes, who had elected to 
the government Steno Sture, with the title of “The 
Administrator,” he proceeded to enforce his claim 
by arms. The administrator having fallen, peace 
was proposed, and afterwards negotiated and ‘settled 
at, Upsal, between Otho Crumpein, the commander 
of Christian’s forces, on his part, and an assembly of 
members of the senate, nobility, and clergy of Sweden, 
on the part of the Swedish nation. Among the con- 
ditions of the peace it was one, “that a generat 
amnesty should be observed, and none be impeached 
on account of his past conduct.” These conditions 
were personally ratified by Christian himself, whose 
conduct, conciliatory and cheerful, appeared to be 
animated throughout by the very spirit of this con- 
dition ; and he invited the contracting parties to an 
entertainment to take place at the castle of Stock- 
holm on the occasion of Ais coronation.” . Thi invi-. 
tation they accepted, and, at the very moment When 
the king's cordiality appeared to be at its height, on 
a premeditated signal being given by him,-a band of 
assassins entered, and, in a short time, the whole of 
his deluded guests had ceased to breathe. 

In the course of the revolution in which was abo- 
lished the government, in the Netherlands, of Philip 
the Second, the city of Haerlem was besieged by. 
the Spanish forces. Unable any longer to endure 
the extremity of wretchedness to which they were 
reduced, the garrison and inhabitants had come to 
the resolution of hazarding a passage through the | 
besieging force, as the only means of avoiding total 
annihilation. Desirous, on the other hand, to pre- 
vent the execution of a measure so necessarily de- 
structive to themselves, the besiegers proposed an 
amnesty, on condition of the surrender of the city, 
and the arms of its defenders. The proposal was ac- 
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cepted ; but when these objects had been secured 
the besieged were massacred, under an order of the 
Duke of Alva, sanctioned by the court of Spain. 

These examples bring to remembrance another of 
a modern date, inferior, indeed, in extent of cruelty, 
but equal in the quality of perfidy. After the return 
of Napoleon from Elba to France, in the manner be- 
fore described,* his former enemies renewed their 
league against him, and began to swarm upon the 
frontiers of France. Napoleon collected an army to 
oppose them ; but, having been defeated at the battle 
of Waterloo, he retreated, with the remains of his 
army, to Paris; of which, however, he found himself 
obliged to leave the defence to the care of his 
generals. These, on their part, judged it expedient 
to treat with the allies for the surrender of it, and 
among the conditions of the treaty it was one, that 
a gereral amnesty should *be observed, and none be 
impéached on account of his past conduct; and 
another, that the treaty should be, at all times, “ con~ 
strued most favourably” towards the surrendering 
party. | The treaty having received the ratification 
of Louis the Eighteenth, to whom the government 
was by means of it restored, Paris was evacuated, 
and Louis lost no time in procuring Marshal Ney, 
and the two brothers Labedoyere, who had each 
holden the rank of Colonel in the army of Napoleon, 
to be seized and executed; and thus was, by his 
‘* Most Christian” Majesty, observed, and “ construed 
most favourably,” the treaty of Paris, towards these 
able officers, indeed, but ill-read politicians. 

The instance of perfidy of this description about 
to be yeferred to is only curious on account of the 
casuistry employed to justify it. 


* Page 425. ! 
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Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, being accused: 
of high treason against Henry the Seventh of Eng- 

land, fled to Spain. The king applied to the court of 
Spain to surrender him ; which was, at first, refused, 

but afterwards, on the king’s promise to spare his life, 
complied with. The king kept him, until his own 

death, in prison, and being about to die, and affecting 

to construe his promise as personal to himself, ob- 

tained the promise of his son and successor, Henry 

the Eighth, that he would have the earl executed ;* 
which more congenial engagement was, unlike the 

other, faithfully performed. - ; 

- In this compromise between his contract and re- 

venge, this prince would seem to have copied the 

policy, and justified himself by the example, of the 

unforgiving King of Israel; of a part of whose dy:ng 

injunction to his son Soloman, these were the tergas, 

© And behold, thou hast «with thee Shimei, the ‘san 

of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, which cursed me 
with a grievous curse, in the day when I went to 
Mahanaim : but he came down to meet me gt Jordan, 
and I sware to him by the Lord, saying, ‘I will not 
put thee to death with the sword.’ Now there- 
fore hold him not guiltiess : for thou art a wise man, 
and knowest what thou oughtest todo unto him: but 
his hoar head bring thou down to the grave with 
blood.”* 

To the reader of Roman history, it is known how 
large a portion of it is occupied by the continually 
recurring contests between the senate and peo- 
ple, relative to the claim of the latter to a divi- 
sion among them of the conquered territory, and the 
remission of debts. It is represented to have been a 
custom, originating under the regal government, 
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and continuing during a considerable time subse- 
quent to be observed, that, on the conquest of a- 
foreign state, one half of its territory was sold to 
reimburse the expense of the war, and the other 
allotted among the poorer citizens, to enable them 
to maintain themselves. In process of time this 
custom became extinguished in the practice adopted 
by the senate of detaining from the poor the half 
formerly assigned to them, and bestowing it among 
themselves, their relatives and adherents. Enraged 
at this injustice, it frequently happened, that when, 
on the occasion of a war, the people were required 
to emist in the military service, the poorer sort would 
refuse to do so, unless the senate would, by a divi- 
sion among them of the conquered territory and the 
ref ission of their debts, provide them with some 
int'® “est in the stability of-the state. To extinguish 
the | revolt, the senate never failed, on these occasions, 
to promise these concessions, and, on the return of 
feace, to punctually disappoint the hopes of those 
whose erédulous valour had achieved it; and yet, 
when Pyrrhus enquired, of his ambassador Cyneas his 
opinion of Rome, he represented the senate to be 
“ An assembly of Gods.” 
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Aner resents, by desertion of his cause, 
an indignity done him by Ishbosheth, 
the spn of Saul, 46. 

Achea. The Romans, for the purpose of 
extinguishing the disaffection induced 
hy their usurpation of the sovereignty 
of Greece, remove to Rome the in- 
fluential citizens of, 16. 263. 

Aga Mahomet, Shah of Persia, bemg 


discovered to design the executin af — 


hig sjave Sadek, is assassinated by hi 

93. ‘The policy of the measure con 
sidcvted, 231. His successor resents 
his death by the execution of Sadek, 
944. His politic lenity towards his 

~ domestic enemies, 401. 

Agathocies, King of Sicily, overrules 
the meanness of his extraction by the 
dignity of his deeds, 110. Revenges 

“an insult offered to him Sy *zertain 
besieged, 393. 

Agesilaus. His paternal affection, 106. 

Agis, King of Lacedemon, attempting to 
restore the equality of condition pro- 
jected by Lycurgus, is assassinated at 
the instance of the richer citizens, 61. 
His enterprise accomplished by his 
successor, Cleomenes, 406. 

Agrippina, discovering her husband, 
Claudius, to entertain the purpose of 
destroying her, prevents it by his as- 
sassination, 93. The policy of the 
measure indubitable, 738. 

Alexander the Great procures from the 
Macedonian soldiery the retrench- 
ment of their beards, 70. His judi- 
cious policy in the government of 
Persia, 84. Revenges an insult of- 
fered bg the Tyrians, 391; and The- 
bans, 392. 

Alfred the Great executes judgment on 
his judges, 425. 

Ali Bey takes the opportunity afforded 
by the exigencies of its war with 
Russia, to proceed to the abolition of 
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the Turkish government in Egypt, 
ail. 

Alonzo “‘ the wise’? enjoins his son to 
avoid the counsels of priests, 136. 

Alonzo of Portugal. Wis predilection 
for mean pleasures, and the society of 
mean persons, conduces to reconcile 
his subjects to the usurpation of his 
brother, Don Pedro, 120. The ex- 
pedients by which the usurpation was 
palliated, 120. 

Alva, Duke of. The inhabitants of Haer- 
lem treacherously massacred, wader 
his order, 514. 

Alvaro de Fauna treacherously_ sacri- 
ficed to the resentment of the disaf- 
fected, by John the Second of Cas- 
tille, 329. 

Ambition, military. By what means to 
be encountered, 130, 361. 

America. Unsensibility of the Aborigines 
to future evils, 238. Political inepti- 
tude of this temper, 238, 

American Colonies of Great Britain. 
The true object of their resistance 
national independence, 313. Their 
impatience of foreign government not 
exhibited until the danger of aggres- 
sion from their neighbours had sub- 
sided, 22. British government re- 
commended to remove to England the 
more influential inhabitants, to pre- 
vent the conversion of disaffection 
into revolutionary enterprise, 264. 
Mislead the judgment of the British 
rovernment, relitively to the purpose 
of their revolutionary preparations, 
313. Execution of revolution com- 
mences in the destruction of the 
cargoes of taxed tea imported by the 
government, 376. The advantage of 
this measure, 376. The hopeless na- 
ture of the contest on the part of 
Great Britain, 398, ~The accident 
through which they obtained a revo- 
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lutionary military force, 459. Its 
character, 456. Procure a supply of 
arms from abroad, 4#0. Admit foreign 
officers to command in the revolu- 
tionary army, 499. The effect of this 
measure, 499. The expedient by 
which the British government pro- 
posed to induce disunion among them, 
17. British government introduces 
into the revolutionary contest the 
warfare of savages, 48, 398; which is 
resented, 398. See ‘t United States,” 
** Arnoid, General.” 

Amnesties, revolutionary. Their suspi- 
clous character, 97. 

<imulius, to disappoint .of progeny 
Rhea Sylvia, dedicates her to the 
service of Vesta, 406, 

Amurath the Second, disaffected to- 
wards his own government, abdicates 
it, 6. 

<Amurath the Fourth, The general dig- 
nity of his character excuses his faults, 
9, 100. | 

Anjou, Duke ef, King of the Nether- 
isnds, rejects the limitations to his 
authority recognised by himself, 193. 

Anjou, Duke of, King of Poland, Elected 
King of Poland, 75. His adoption of 
France, in preference to Poland, for 
the seat of his government, resented 
by the abolition of it, 75 

Ankerstrom, Colonel, assassinates Gus- 

_tavus the Third, 278, 245. The jus- 
tifiableness of that measure consi- 
dered, 420. The suecessor of that 
price resents his death by the exe- 
cution of the author of it, 243, 

Anne, Empress of Russia, rejects the 
limitations to her authority recog- 
nised by herself, 193. 

Antiochus Soter. His magnanimous 
disparagement of himself, 499. 

Appius Cladius. His attempt upon the 
chastity of Virginiz induces the aboli- 
tion of the government of the Decem- 
¥irs, 286. 

Arms, revolutionary. Their general 
requisites described, 472. What are 
the particular weapons capable of sa- 
tisfying these requisites, 472. Hy 
what means they are to be procured, 
482. Instruction of the levies in the 
use of them, in what manner to be 
effected, 486, 

Army. What is meant by, 493. Its 
hability to support the government, 
in the case of an attempted revolution, 
considered, 424, By what means this 
liability is to be counteracted, 448, 
(1.} The restriction of the principle 
of habit, 446. By what means to he 
effected, 448. (2.) Solicitation of its 
sympathy ingthe revolutionary cause, 
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444. By what means to be effected, 
446. (3.) Solicitation of its interest 
in the revolutionary cause, 450, By 
what means to be effected, 450.  (4.) 
A counter military force, 451. By 
what means to be procured, 451. 
1. Conciliation of defection on the 
part of the army of the government, 
qo1. By what means to be effected, 
451. 2. The external derivation of 
a foreign force, 451. 3. The internal 
creation of a native one, 451. Of the 
levying of the men, 454. Of the pro- 
viding of them with the arms, instru- 
ments, and means of war, 442, Of 
the instruction of the levies in the use 
of the arms, &c. 446. Revolu® 
tionary. Chief of, liable to usurp the 
government, 242. What are its per- 
tinent modes of warfare, 487, Native, 
liable to sympathy with thegpeople, 
429. Of Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, 430: James the Sapond of 
England, 431; the Decemvirs of 
Rome, 431; and the Tarquins, 431; 
support the revolutions in which their 
governments were abolished. Of 
Cromwell, remonstrates, in a threat- 
ening manner, against his contem- 
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The different means Ry awhich 
the lability of a native army to this, 
sympathy is to be counteracte®i, con- 
sidered, (1.) Habituating it to treat the 
people with oppression and indignity, 
440. (2.} Engaging itand the people it: 
thecommission of mautuglinjuries, 437, 
(3.) The segregation of it, 433, (4.) 
The selection of its members from 
anting the adherents of the gove%n- 
ment, 447. (3.}) The employment of 
a foreign military force, 427, 432. 
Standing, political character of, vindi- 
cated, 436, Character of that of the 
United Kingdom, 127, 243, 447. Of 
that of William the First of England, 
447. Of Louis the Eighteenth, de- 
serts, In a body, on the field of bat- 
tle, to the standard of Napoleon, 
425. 

Arnold, General, proposing to protect 
himself from accountability through 
the ruin of his principals, trea- 
cherously surrenders his forces, $4. 

Arracanese advantageously direct their 
revolutionary measures from a foreign 
country, 28. 

Arragon, by constitution of, grandecs 
created censors of the king’® conduct, 
101, 196. They exercise their an- 
thority in relation to John the Se- 
cond, IO1; and Peter the Fourth, 
196. 

Arrest of the chief of the disaffected, 
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dient, 263. 

Arteville, James, the ‘ Brewer of 
(shent.’? His politic advice to Ed- 
ward the Third of England, 462. 

Assassination. A mean to the execution 

and counteraction of revolutionary 

enterprise, 404. The nature of it, 

414. Its odious character, 416. Its 

pohey considered, in relation to the 

revolutionary cause, 404, 408; and in 

relation to the government, 404, 409. 

Other expedients by which it has 

been proposed to satisfy this policy, 

406. Its justifiableness considered, 

414. Intercivil assassination: the 

source of thia practice and ita remedy, 

422, 

athens, Nature of its democracy, 197. 

Athenians, on an occasion of public dis- 
aster, gubmit to the establishment of 
an oligarchy, 291, 344. Wh take 
into their service a foreign military 
force for their protection, 433. Their 
fidelity to the cause of Grecian inde- 
pendence, 320. Insult Darius through 
their ill-treatment of his heralds, 391. 
See “ Pisistrataus,” “« Thrasybulus.”’ 

Augustus palliates his usurpation by 
professing his au‘hority ib be thataof 
tribvpe, and derived from the people, 

_ 120. 

Aurelian. The expedient by which 
Menestheus, his secretary, procured 
his assassination, 358. Revenges an 
Ansult of Lovginus, 397. 

Aurengzele, empying the reputation of 
piety, tyrannises with approbation, 
30. His judgment concerning the 
pHitical tendency of religious enthu- 
slasm or imposture, 189. The expe- 
dient by which he conciliated the 
confidence of his followers, 188. Sa- 
licits support to his cause by the 
affectation of religious enthusiasm, 
aa. 
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Babington, Anthony. His  ostenta- 
tious incaution, in his conspiracy for 
the assassination of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, 276, 

Bajazet the First, to enforce disaffection 
towards the government of the Em- 
peror Manuel, intercepts the supply 
of corn to Constantinople, 346. 

Bajazet the Second, disaftected towards 
his own g@vernment, abdicates it, 6. 

Bards, of Wales. See “ Edward the 
First.” 

Barnevell, characterised, 268. 

Bustile. ts oppressive uses, 375. 

Batort, Stephen, King of Poland, to 
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confirm his authority, marries the 
sister of Sigismund Augustus, 116. 

Hedford, Duke of, revenges an insult 
of the Earl of Douglas, 396. 

Belgians resent the paternal conces- 
sions of the Emperor Joseph the Se- 
cond, 9. 

Betiarmine. His doctrine of the tran- 
scendant authority of the Pope, 417. 
Biiboa, The inhabitants insult Count 
Eguia through their ill-treatment of 

his herald, 393, 

Blois, Stephen of, palliates his usurpa- 
tion by imputing his authority to the 
will of the people, 120. 

Braganza, Duke of. The external dis- 
tractions of the court of Spain aus- 
Picious to the commencement of the 
execution of the revolution which 
placed him on the throne of Portugal, 
369. The execution of the revolu- 
tion commences in the projection of 
the viceroy through a window of his 
palace, 375. The advantage of this 
measure, 376. Has recourse to fo- 
reign auxiliaries in support of the re- 
volution, 497. The policy of this 
measure, 497. 

Brienne, Walter of, on am occasion of 
public disaster, appointed dictator of 
Florence, 291. 

Bruges. See  Chatilion, John de.” 

Brutus, Marcus. Reason of his disaffec- 
tion towards the usurpation of Cesar, 
63. Junius, deceives the Tarquins by 
the simulation of insipiency, 321. 

Burke, Edmund, an admired English 
politician, entertains the ridiculous 
notion, that a sense of the prince’s 
personal dignity, and the authority of 
his government, admit of being vitally 
enforced by means of diligent obequi- 
tation on his part, 104, 

Cade. His revolutionary enterprise 
immediately extinguished, 459. 

Cesar, Julius. Disaffected towards the 
government of the senate, 5. Pre- 
pares the inferior citizens for a popu- 
lar demonstration in favour of his 
usurpation of imperial authority, by 
means of charitable largesses, &c., 
$47. Solicits the success of his am- 
bition by means of an expedient which 
serves to disappoint it, 317. An ex- 
pedient by which he solicited the con- 
fidence of his followers, 349. Reason 
of the participation of so many in his 
assassination, 380. The futility of 
that measure, 408. 

Caligula. His notable insult to the 
Roman people, 48. See ‘‘ Chereg.’* 

Caionne. Privileged orders of France re- 
sent his proposals to subject them to 
the payment of taxes, #2, 64, 257. 
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Afterwards, when become sensible of 
the danger of asserting their privi- 
lege of exemption, are content to 
abandon it, 12,64. 

Caifrops, the use of, explained, 492. 

Caracaila, suspected of hability to con- 
tract the purpose of destroying Macri- 
nus, is assassinated, 93. _ 

Carlos, Don, solicits the support to his 
revolutionary enterprise of the sacer- 
dotal order by contracting the cha- 
racter of their patron, 352. Imper- 
tinent mode of revolutionary warfare 
observed by, 491, 

Casimir, John, King of Poland, disaffect- 
ed towards his own government, abdi- 
cates it, 6. His literary predilection 
disapproved among his subjects, and 
the source of disaffection towards his 
government, 103. 

Castrucecio Castracani, to prevent the 
conversion into revolutionary enter- 
prise of the disaffection entertained 
towards his. government of Lucca, 
oppresses the more influential citizens, 
264. 

Catherine the Second, Empress of Rus- 
sia, discovering the purpose of her 
husband, Peter the Third, to destroy 
her, causes him to be deposed and 
assassinated, 15, 94, 405,512. Pro- 
cures the assassination of Prince John, 
405. Treacherously sacrifices to the 
public resentment the officer whom 
she had employed therein, 19.  Pro- 
cures from the Russian army the 
adoption of the Prussian uniform, 71, 
100. Her politic counteraction of 
the revolutionary enterprise of the 
Impostor Pugatcheff, 361. Her per- 
sonal character reconciles her sub- 
jects to the arbitrary measures of her 
government, 100. See ‘‘ Peter the 
Third.” 

Catiline. The source of the disaffec- 
tion of him and his associates towards 
the government of the senate, the 
distressful state of their affairs, 33, 
266, 459; and fear of the conse- 
quences of their crimes, 94, 269. 
From fear of disgusting the free citi- 
zens, rejects the revolutionary ser- 
yices of the slaves, 54, 352. His 
conspiracy betrayed, 273. Deserted 
by certain of his followers, 459. The 
valour of his army, 459. The inade- 
quacy of their arms, 441. 

Cause, the revolutionary, What is meant 
by it, 2. 

Cemeteries, detached. Their religious 
and political tendency, 140. 

Charlemagne. Accidental discovery of a 
conspiracy against him, 240. Obliges 
his son, Pein, to adept the monastic 
state, 407, 
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Charles the First of England usurps 
the authority of Parliament, 111. 
Concedes, in vain, the objects of the 
revolution, 12. Treacherously sacri- 
fices to the resentment of the dis- 
affected the Earl of Strafford and 
Archbishop Laud, 21, 327. Prevents 
the disaffected from expatriatingthem- 
selves, 27. His impolitic expedient 
for the abatement of the religious 
zeal of the Scotch, 139. Conductors 
of the revolution propose to mislead 
the judgment of the government, re- 
latively to the purpose of their pre- 
parations, by the pretence of a desire 
to vindicate its authority against its 
ill-advisers, 312. The fiscal emba® 
rassment of the government, 369: 
and national exigencies of France and 
Spain, 3713; at the time of the com- 
mencement of the execution of the 
revolution, auspicious to that pro- 
ceeding. Resigns the command of 
the army, 452. Character of the re- 
volutionary armies, 457. Impolitic 
convention of the Parliament, 369, 
471. His purpose of deceiving the 
Covenanters of Scotland, by means of 
a treaty of peace, disappointed, 511. 
Phe policy of the ~volutionary enter- 
prise formed against his goyexnment 
considered, 232. ; m 

Charles the Second of England treaeh- 
érousiy sacrifices to the resentment of 
the disaffected, the Earl of Clarendon, 
21. f 

Charlies the Fifth, the Emperor. His 
selection of Germany, in preference to 
Spain, for the seat of his government, 
resented by the rebellion of the ®pa- 
niards, under the conduct of Don 
Juan de Padilla, 3, 75. The politic 
association to their cause of the In- 
fanta Joanna by the disaffected, 465. 
His application to the service of the 
the Flemings of the revenue of Spain 
induces disaffection towards his go- 
vernment, 75. His generous and ju- 
dicious rebuke of an informer, 97. 
Disaffected towards his own govern- 
ment, abdicates it, 6. 

Charlies the Twelfth of Sweden. His 
notable insult to the diet, 48. His 
personal character reconciles his sub- 
jects to the mischievous nature of his 
government, 100, 

Charles the Fourteenth of Sweden re- 
conciles his subjects to bis govern- 
ment by the preferment of natives to 
the public employments, 92. 

Charles the Ninth of France. The Pro- 
testants treacherously massacred at 
his instance, 507. 

Chatilion, John de. His irritating ins 
sult tothe inhabitants of Bruges, 48,95. 

» 
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Cherea resents, by the assassination of 
Caligula, his indignities, 47. 

Chima. Chinese resent by rebellion an 
attempted innovation on their natio- 
nal head-dress, 27, 69. The govern- 
ment usurped by Tartar auxiliaries, 
501. See “ Tartars.’’ 

Christian the Second of Denmark. His 
cruel insult to Gustavus Vasa, 394, 
402. Who revenges it, 395. Pro- 
cures the treacherous assassination of 
the chiefs of Sweden, 513. 

Christina of Sweden, Disaffected to- 
wards her own government, abdicates 
it, 6, 

Geero, although of the Plebeian order, 
admitted to the consulate on an oceca- 
sion of public danger, 58. Quoted, 81. 

Circassians. Their untoward revolution- 
ary enterprise, 490. 

Cities, t® inhabitants of, distinguished 
from those of the country by their pre- 
dilectifa towards democracy, 228. 

Civil Inequality. See ‘ Disaffection pro- 
ceeding from.”’ 

Clarendon, Earl of. Treacherously sa- 
crificed to the resentment of the dis- 
affected by Charles the Second, 21. 

Claudian. Quoted, 139. ¢ 

Claudius. His vindication of the poftty 
of a@ofitting to political equality the 

© citizegs of the conquered countries, 
78. Bemg discovered to entertain the 
purpose of destroying his wife, Agrip- 

epina, 18 prevented by assassination, 
93. His decree prescribing the erec- 
tion of his @tatue in the temple of 
Jerusalem resented by the Jews, 185. 

Clegmenes, King of Lacedemon, regfores 
the equality of condition projected by 
Lycurgus, 408, 

Clergy. What they are, 143. Govern- 
ments liable to be compelled to mea- 
sures of religious intolerance by their 
ambition, and how, 134. By what 
means to be counteracted, 143. Dis- 
paragement of, in the estimation of 
the laity, the pokey of patriotic go- 
vernments, 143. By what means to 
be effected, 144. To enforce igno- 
rance and meanness of understanding 
on the part of the laity their natural 
policy, and why, 155. The principle 
of the distinctive liberality of the Pro- 
testant clergy, in relation to the edu- 
cation of the laity, explained, 155, 
225. Idle and repulsive nature of its 
mode of education of the laity, 160, 
The disparagement of its authority 
a mean to the conciliation of confor- 
mity on the part of a dissenting laity, 
172. Objectionable character of, a 
source of disparagement to religion, 
173. Their venality, 176. Politically 
favgured -@uperiority of worldly con- 
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dition disparaging to ite religious in- 
fluence, 158. Naturally unfavourable 
to democracy, 22}; and civil liberty, 
29. To engage its alliance, 29, and 
promote its influence, 15], the natural 
policy of tyrants. Politically unfa- 
voured: Enjoy superior influence 
among the laity, 158. Are favourable 
to democracy and civil liberty, 220. 
See “‘ Heligion.” 

Commodus, the Emperor. The means 
by which the assassination of him was 
disappointed, 415, 

Commons, House ef, under various pre- 
tences enlarges the continuance of its 
authority from three to seven years, 
216. 

‘¢ Companions.’’ The expedient by which 
they were destroyed, 364. 

Comyn, John, betrays the conspiracy of 
Robert Bruce for the abolition of the 
English government in Scotland, 267. 

Concession. See ‘‘ Disaffection. Of the 
means in general, *’&c. 

Conspiracy. The principle of the expe- 
dient, 262. In what it consists, 263. 
The different sources of its liability to 
miscarriage, and the means by which 
that Liability is to be encountered or 
enforced, 264. | 

Constantine, the Emperor, enjoying the 
reputation of piety, tyrannises with 
approbation, 30. 

Constantius, the Emperor. The expe- 
dient by which he encountered the 
ambition of his general, Julian, 362. 

Copley, duthony, discovers a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 278. ° 

Coriolanus, Treacherously sacrificed by 
the Roman Senate to the resentment 
of the Plebeians, 18. Reconciled to 
his country by the entreaties of the 
Roman women, 402. 

Cornbury, Lord. His meanness of taste 
conduces to disaffection towards his 
government, 99. 

Corfez. His judicious affectation of ig- 
norance of the participators in a con- 
epiracy formed against him, 95. 

‘* Covenanters"? of Seotland, The ex- 
pedient through which they became 
acquainted with the purposes and pro- 
ceedings of Charles the First, 360. 
Their hypoeritical policy, 463. Have 
recourse to foreign auxiliaries in a 
case peculiarly auspicious, 500. The 
expedient by which they disappointed 
the perfidy of Charles the First, $19. 

Cromwell, Prevented from expatriating 

himself by the government of Charles 

the First, 28. His religious enthu- 
siasm genuine, 167. Solicits support 

to his cause by the aisfhay of it, 350, 

His Judgment of political defamation, 
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335; and of the dependence of the 
success of the revolutionary enterprise 
on the character of its supporters, 458, 
The means through which he became 
acquainted with the purposes and pro- 
ceedings of Charles the First, 360, 
Creates a body of revolutionary ca- 
valry, to which he enjoys peculiar 

. facilities, 473. His sagacious roilitary 
policy, 449. His politic avowal to his 
soldiers of his revolutionary principles, 
464. At the head of the revolution- 
ary army, usurps the government, 242, 
Prefers to the public service ministers 
of ability, 106, 110. His personal 
character excuses his improprieties 
of conduct, 106. Solicits the suc. 
cess of his ambition by means of 
in expedient which serves to’ disap- 
point it, 317. His army remonstrates, 
in a threatening manner, against his 
contemplated assumption of the royal 
office, 432. 

Crusaders. Anecdote of, 305. | 

Cyrus. The expedient by which he pro- 
posed to subdue the Lydians, 91. 


D. 


Danger, Public. How it is that occasions 
of public danger are capable of eon- 
ducing to the prevention of revolu- 
tionary enterprise, 290, 22. The so- 
licitation or pretence of, a mean to the 
prevention of revolutionary enterprise, 
291,22, This sleight employed by the 
government of the United Kingdom, to 
conciliate support, 293. The danger to 
which it is liable, 23, 346. Case of Dis- 
appomtment of among the Romans, 
293. The means by which it is to be 
prevented or counteracted, 296. 

Danton. A notable apophthegm of, 260, 

David, King of Israel, resents the deaths 
of the rival family of Saul by the exe- 
cution of the authors of them, 245, 
Perfidiously solicits the death of Shi- 
mei, 516. Deceives the King of Gath 
by the simulation of fatuity, 321. 

Decemvirs af Rome, after the legal ex- 
piration of their office, retain the ex- 
ercise of it of their own authority, 
216. Their army supports the revo- 
Jution in which their government is 
abolished, 431. See ‘‘ Appiue Clan- 
dius?” 

Defamation, Qne among the measures 
of revolutionary preparation qualified 
to foil the counteraction of the govern. 
ment, 330. How it is capable of this 
effect, 330. What is meant by poli- 
tical defamation, 331]. Favourite modes 
of, in the Upited Kingdom, 336. Of 
the prevention of political defamation, 
331. Of the counteraction of 
cal defamation, 342, 
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Deithi. See '* Nadir Shah.” 

Demetrius, the False. Hia contravention 
of the customs of the Russians in- 
duces their disaffection towards his 
government, 67. His equestrian ac- 
tivity considered to be indicative of 
mean birth, 118. 

Denmark. The usurpation of the sove- 
reignty by Frederick the Third en- 
forced by disunion among the public 
authorities of the country, 367, See 
“‘ Christian the Second.”’ 

Despotism. The ignorance of its sub- 
jects its security, 67. Its deciduous 
nature, 413, 

Dinant. The impolitic insult of the ir 
habitants to the King of France, 394. 

Dioclesian, disaffected towards his own 
Bovernment, abdicates it, 6. En- 
counters the ambitious spi of the 
army by means of its dispersion, 362, 
444, 

Iionysius, King of Syracuse. His 
“‘ear,’’ a contrivance for the dis- 
covery of conspiracies, 281. Under 
the pretence of personal danger, as- 
sumes a military guard, 293. Re. 
venges an insult of the people of Rhe- 
ium, 3956 

is meant bg it, 2. 

The primordial cause of revointion,, 

3. By whom Hable to be enteMtained, 

3. Distinguishable into such as pro- 

ceeds from the general principle of 

the government, such as proceets 
from its personal con uct, and such 
as proceeds from ambition, and into 

Primary and secondary, 6. Suscep- 

tikglity of it on the part of the sab- 

jects of a government depends on the 
political sensibility of the people, and, 
the character of the government, 

7,59. In what its different degrees 

consist, 11. Disavowal of; in whut 

cases its sincerity to be suspected, 

#14. Of the means in general. by 

which to be prevented or extinguished, 

il. (1.) The concession of that 

from the desire of which it proceeds, 

11, In what cases efficacious, 12, 

(2.) The refusal of that the: conces- 

sion of which is liable to induce the 

desire of something else, which the 
government is indisposed to concede, 
and the refusal of which would be 

liable to induce disaffection, 15. (3.) 

Fhe destruction or incapacitation of 

him on whom the disaffectiqg depends 

for ifs object or patronage, 16, (4,} 

The corruption of the patrons or in- 

fluential adherents of the cause of the 

disaffected, 16. (5.) Thesacrifice to 
the disaffected of the ministers of the 
measures from which their disaffee- 
tion proceeds, 18. Thm dangar to 
which this expedient is ligble, and 
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won which its policy depends, 21. 
(6.) Fhe diversion of the disaffected 
to objects of superior solicitnde, 29. 
The danger to which this expedient 
is liable, and upon which its policy 
depends, 23. (7.) The voluntary 
secession of the disaffected out of the 
reach of the government, 26. (8.) 
The affectation of religion, and sacri- 
fice to the interest of the sacerdotal 
order, 29. Proceeding from inequa- 
lity of condition, 31, Whatis meant 
by inequality of condition, 31. How 
and among whom it is that from in- 
equality of condition disaffection is 
liable to obtain, 31. Revolutionary 
enterprises proceeding from, or de- 
pendent on, universally miscarry, 
241, 460. By what means to be pre- 
vented, extinguished, or enforced, 39. 
Proceeding from indignity, 43. 
indignaty is capable of inducing dis- 
affection, 43. The cogent character 
of thisedisaffection, 49. Susceptibi- 
lity of indignity different among dif- 
ferent persons, 50. Proceeding from 
civil inequality, 52. Dangerous cha- 
racter of, 56. What is meant by 
civil inequality, 52, The principles 
of the disaffection proceeding from it, 
52,53. By whom liable To be ent®- 
tainglg55, By what means to be 
@ prevented, extinguished, or enforced, 
54, Broceeding from the attempted 
abrogation or the disparagement of 
pre-eminence; 61. By whom liable to 
eéntertained,61. This pre-eminence 
consists in sgperior wealth and poli- 
tical privilege, 61. Examples of dis- 
affection proceeding from the aftempt- 
et abrogation or the disparagemet of 
pre-eminence of each kind, 61, 63. 
By what means te be prevented or 
extinguished, 65. Proceeding from 
the attempted abrogation, or the con- 
travention, of popular customs, habits, 
or prejudices, 65. That from the at- 
tempted, &c. disaffection is liable to 
obtain, 66. The principle of it, 70. 
By what means to be prevented, ex- 
tinguished, or enforced, 70. Pro- 
ceeding from foreign rovernment, 72. 
The several descriptions of this go. 
vernment, 72. The principle of this 
disaffection, 73. By what means to 
be prevented, extinguished, or en- 
forced, 76. Proceeding from fear, 92. 
By what means to be prevented, ex- 
tinguished, or enforced, 95. Pro- 
ceeding @rom the meanness of the 
government, 98. What constitutes 
this meanness, 101. By what means 
this disaffection is to be prevented, 
extinguished, or enforced, 105. Pro- 
ceeding from usurpation, 111. By 
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whom usurpation is liable to be prac- 

tised, 111. By whom this disaffec. 

tion is liable to be entertained, 111. 

The principle of it, 112. By what 

means to be prevented, extinguished, 

or enforced, 114. Proceeding from 
ambition, 121. By whom ambition 
hable to be entertained, 121. The 
principle from which it, and its con- 
sequent disaffection, obtain, 121. In 
what cases they obtain, 121. By 
what means to be prevented or extin- 
guished, 124. Proceeding from reli- 
gious difference, 132. The motives 
to antipathy involved in religious dif- 
ference explained, 132. How and 
in what cases it is that from religious 
difference disaffection is capable of 
obtaining, 133. By what means the 
disaffection liable to proceed from 
religious difference is to be prevented, 
extinguished, or enforced, 133. In 
the case of a government liable to the 
exhibition of intolerance towards its 
subjects, 133, In the case of a go» 
vernment liable to encounter the in- 
tolerance of its subjects towards it- 
self, 146. Proceeding from forms of 
government, 190. The opposite prin- 
ciples from which proceed the differ- 
ent forms of government, 190, What 
forms of government are qualified to 
satisfy these principles, 191. By 
whom disaffection towards each is. 
liable to be entertained, 212. By 
what means to be prevented, extin- 

guished, or enforced, 221, 

Disaster, Public. A season favourable 
to the success of revolutionary enter- 
prise, 344, 

Dissenters, Religious. See “ Religion.” 

Iisunion among the members of a go- 
vernment, conducive to the success of 
revolutionary enterprise, 319, 367. 

Domitian, being discovered to entertain 
the purpose of destroying his wife, 
Domitia, and others, is prevented by 
assassination, 93. 

Dorta, Andrew, takes the opportuni 
afforded by the reduced state of the 
garrison, to proceed to the abolition 
of the government of France in 
Genoa, 371, 

Douglas, Earl of, treacherously aagassi. 
nated by James the Second of Scot- 
land, 511, 

Duich. Propose the expatriation of 
themselves, 2, 27. Their gratuitous 
and impolitic revolutionary enterprise 
against the government of Napoleon, 
#34, 372. Insult Louis the Four- 
teenth by means of a satirical medal 
396. Their obstinate resistance to 
the government of Philip the Second 
induced by the charact& of their re. 
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volutionary cause, 456+ and their ob- 
stinate defence of Leyden and Alk.. 
maar, by this, and the previous cru- 
elty of the Duke of Alva at the siege 
of Haerlem, 399. 


K. 


Education. Reasonabie jealousy of the 
West-Indian slave owners of the edu- 
cation of their slaves, 60. Idle and 
repulsive nature of the clerical mode 
of, 160. Of the people: Conduces 
to their susceptibility of the doctrines 
of religious toleration, 137 ; thedispar- 
agement of the sacerdotal order, and 
the prevention of its ambition, 156. 
Conduces to a predilection towards 
democracy, and, conversely, disaffec- 
tion towards other government, 223. 
Objections fo this position refuted, 
223. This predilection, through the 
means of education, extending in this 
country, under the patronage of reli- 
gious zeal, 225, The encouragement 
of, the policy of an honest govern- 
ment, 332; and of those who would en- 
force the sympathy of the army with 
its fellow.citizens, 448, See ‘* Iyno- 
rance.'' 

Edward the First, on his conquest 
of Wales, in order to extinguish the 
sense of separate identity, on the part 
of the Welsh, destroys the Bards, 86. 
On the surrender to him by John 
Balliol of the crown of Scotland, re- 
moves the regalia to Westminster, &6. 

Edward the Third resents the death 
of his father, 245. James Arteville’s 
(* The Brewer of Ghent’’) politic ad- 
vice to, 462. 

Edward the Fourth. 
Eart of.” 

Egypt. See ‘* Ali Bey.” 

Elizabeth of England, treacheroualy sa- 
crifices to the public resentment her 
secretary, Davison, 20. Her judicious 
affectation of ignorance of the parti- 
cipators in the conspiracies formed 
against her, 96. Her literary charac- 
ter no disparagement to the dignity of 
her government, 104. Prefers to the 
public service ministers of ability, 107. 
Solicits the impoverishment of the 
great by engaging them in expensive 
pleasures, 125. See ‘! Badington, 
inthony,"’ “ Parry, Doctor,” “ Con- 
fey, Anthony.’ 

Enghier, Duke of. His death procured 
by Napoleon, 410. Apology for that 
measure, 410). 

England, chureh of. Projects for the 
more extensive entertainment of its 
religion, $52. See ‘‘ Great Bri- 
tain,’ “ United Kingdum." 


See ‘* Warwick, 
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English. Deserted by the Roman an®- 
iltaries, 502; have recourse to the 
assistance of the Saxons, by whom 
the government is usurped, 501. 

Epicharia, » Roman freed woman, Her 
fidelity to her fellow-conspiratora, 275. 

Essex, Eari of, resents a blow from 
Queen Elizabeth, 50. 


F. 


Fear, See “ Disaffection proceeding 
from."? 

Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain, His 
fanatical poltronery, 103. 

Ferdinand, King of Naples, procur 
the treacherous assassination of Ja- 
copo Piccinino, 514. | 

Fiscal embarrassment, auspicious to 
the commencement of the execution 
of a revolution, 368. oe. 

Florence. The nobles disqualified by 
its ancient constitution fron? the ex- 
ercise of political authority and public 
employments, 56. See ‘' Brienne, 
Walter of.” | 

Foreign Auxiliaries. In what cases re- 
course to them politic, and in what not, 

3, 245, 


° 1’ eign Government *See | Disaffection 


proceeding from.” 6 
France. Privileged orders regent th® 
proposal of Calonne to subject them 
to the payment of taxes, 12, 64, 257. 
Afterwards, when become sensible gf 
the danger of asserting their privilege 
of exemption, are corent to abandon 
it, 12, 64. Revolution of 1789, jut - 
tifd, 249, 25. Civil inequalty gre 
among the sources of disaffection 
which induced it, 55, The oppresséd 
condition of the people at the time‘of 
the commencement of it deseribéd, 
249, The ills involved in it, cdtrfa- 
cive to its success, attributable té the 
government and privileged*“biNtéts, 
whose refusal of political: justice’ Fen: 
dered if necessary, 258. "The éxequ- 
tion of the king and’-the adversaries 
of the revolution ‘was materially con- 
ducive to its success, 258. Apology 
for the conductors of it, 259. The 
conciliation of secondary disaffection, 
through the covert dissemination of a 
sense of political justice among the 
subjects of the goverment, the policy 
of the patrons of the revolution, 60, 
302. The conductors of the révolu- 
tion, to enforce disaffectioR, impute 2 
casual scarcity of food to the agency 
of the government, 345. Conciliate 
the favour of the army by means of 
a proposed increase of pay, &c. 351, 
450, Diatribute among the Parisians 
fifty thousand pikes. 4g1. Tye im- 
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» policy of the adoption of the name of 
‘‘ Sans-culottes,’’ on the part of the 
couductors of the revolution, 355, 
The untversal unpopularity and fiscal 
embarrassment of the government, at 
the time of the commencement of it, 
Buspicicous to that proceeding, 367, 
369. The hostile interference of the 
allies accelerates the revolution, 344, 
Commences in the destruction of the 
Bastile, 375. The advantage of that 
measure, 375. The obstinate and un- 
sparing assertion of the revolution, 
on the part of its supporters, attribut- 
able to its commanding character, 457, 
461, 


Frederic the Great imposes upon his. 


nobles a higher rate of taxation, 55. 
His literary character no disparage- 
‘ment to the dignity of his govern- 
ment, 104. Prefers to the public 
servece ministers of ability, 107. Ex- 
cludes married men from the office of 
secretary, 273. The character of his 
government qualifies him to tolerate 
political defamation, 342. 

Frederic the Third of Denmark, dis- 
affected towards the nobles, 6. His 
usurpation of the sovereignty enforced 
by disunion among the public authori- 
ties, 367. 


G. 


alba. His mean appearance enforces 
the disaffection towards his govern- 
ment derived from his character, 107, 

_Fenoa. The ‘abolition of the Austrian 

overnment induced by an accident, 

287. See “ Doria, .dadrew.”’ 

George the Second of Great Britain. 
His application to the. defence of 
Hanover of the means of Great Bri- 
tain induces disaffection towarda his 
government, 75. 

Germanicus rejects the treasonable over- 
tures of his army, Id1. 

Government, What is meant by if, 1. 
Abolition of political government ad- 
mits of two methods, 2. The culti- 
vation of the prosperity, and thereim 
the vulnerability, of its subjects, its 
policy, 238. Meanness of, see ‘‘ Dis. 
affection proceeding from.’’ Limita- 
tion of their authority : Governments 
disposed to disregard, 192, An imade- 
quate substitute for the democratic 
phinciple, 192, Intimidation of: How 
it is tha governments are obnoxious 
to revolutionary intimidation, 322. 
How itt conduces to secure the success 
of the revolution, 322. The means 
by which it is to be enforced, 322. 
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Of women, the faults of, liable to 
toleration, 10, The consequence of 
this, 10. The character of their go- 
vernment, 10. Forms of: The op- 
posite principles from which they 
proceed, 190. What forms of go- 
vernment are qualified to satisfy these 
principles, 191. Disaffection pro- 
ceeding from, see ‘! Disaffection.’’ 
Democratic : Qualified to secure, in 
its exercise, the pre-eminent study of 
the interest of its subjects, 191, 197. 
Vindicated against the objections of 
which it is susceptible, 200. What 
are its principles, 228. The superior 
stability of, 122, 411. The reason of 
this characteristic explained, 122, 
411. A latent predilection towards 
it extensively entertained, 214. In- 
dependent : Qualified to secure, in 
its exercise, the interest of those by 
whom tt is exercised, 191. The means 
by which it is obtained, 208. Ita de- 
ciduous nature, 122, 411. The effect 
of the combination of dependent and 
independent government considered, 
209, Hereditary: Popular objections 
fo, 209. The common apology for 
it refuted, 205. Foreign :, An expe- 
dient to prevent the conversion into 
revolutionary enterprise, of disaffec-. 
tion proceeding from, 263. See 
‘* MMsaffection proceeding from.’’ 
Revolutionary : Liable to recognise 
the policy of sacrificing the author of 
the revolution in virtue of which its 
own authority has taken effect, 244. 
The influence of its character on the 
support to be enjoyed by the revolu- 
tionary enterprise, 454. 

Gracchi. Disaffected towards the senate, 
o. Attempting to enforce the obser- 
vance of the Licinian law, are assassi- 
nated at the instance of the engrossers 
of the subject of it, 61, 405. Im. 
policy of this measure, 223, 422. 

Gratuitous public service. Its objec- 
tionable nature, 166. The principle 
of, condemned by the legislator Penn, 
166. 

Great Britain. Her government pro- 
poses to combat disaffection by means 
of an expedient which eventually 
serves to enforce if, 24. See ‘* Eng- 
fand,’’ “' George the Second,” ‘* Uni- 
ted Kingdom.’ 

Greece. The success of the projected 
usurpation of, by the Romans, en- 
forced by internal disunion, 319 ; and 
the consequent introduction of their 
auxiliary arms, 501. 

Grey, Lady Jane. The ambition of her 
adherents discountenanced by the 
people, 173. 
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Grisler. His-notable insult to the people. 


of Switzerland, 48, 

‘* Gueux.”’ The impolicy. of the adop- 
tion of this name on the part of the 
‘‘ Confederates of Brussels,’’ 352, 344, 
The expedient by which they proposed 
to mislead the judgment of the go- 
vernment, relatively to the purpose 
of their revolutionary preparations, 
312. 

Guise, Duke of, treacherously assassi- 
nated, at the instance of Henry the 
Third of France, 405, 506, The fu- 
tity of that measure, 409. 

Gunpowder Plot.’ A method pro- 
posed for the destruction of the En- 
glish parliament, 300, 408. Its futi- 
lity, 408. . 

Gustavus the Third, disaffected towards 
the diet of Sweden, 4; solicits diaunion 
among its members, 319, 367. To in- 
duce disaffection towards it, intercepts 
the public supply of corn, 345. Usurps 
its authority, 111. Rejects the limi- 
fattons to his authority recognised by 
himself, 192. Proposes to reconcile 
his subjects to his usurpation by the 
pretence of personal danger, 293. So- 
licits the support of the army by the 
promise of favour, 352, 450. ITs as. 
sassiniated, 420. The justifiableness 
of that measure considered, 420, 

Gustavus the Fourth, His personal 
meanness induces disaffection towards 
his government, 100, 

Gustavus Vase prepares his revolution- 
ary means among the mountains of 

~ Dalecarlia, 487. Takes the upportu- 

nity of a stated festival to propose to 
the Dalecartians his revolutionary en- 
terprise, 308. Conciliates their confi- 
dence by meansofanaccident, 350. De- 
fames the government of Christian the 
Second, 330. Commences the exeru- 
tion of his revolutionary enterprise 
with the capture of the castle of Dale- 
carlia, 375. The advantage of this 
measure, 375. Cruelly insulted by 
Christian the Second, 394,401, His 
revenge, 395, 


H. 


Haertem. Its inhabitants treacherously 
massacred, under an order of the 
Duke of Alva, 514, 399, 

ffampden. Prevented from expatriating 
himself by the government of Charles 
the First, 28. His death, 234. Ju. 
dicious conduct, 326. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton resent, by 
the assassination of Hipparchus, an 
indignity done to the faily of the 
former, 43. ~The proceeding precipi- 
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tated by their apprehension of the digg 
covery of their enterprise, 373. 

Helots. Their civil inequality the source 
of their disaffection towards the fo- 
vernment of Lacedemon, 43, 457. 

Henry the First of England, to confirm 
his claim to the crown, marries the 
niece of Edgar Atheling, 116. Con- 
fines his brother Robert in Cardiff 
castle, 407, 

Henry the Third of England, by the ad. 
vice of Hubert de Burgh, abates the 
importance of the barons through 
the inverse exaltation of the com mons, 
l24, His attempts to abrogate the 
pre-emmence of the barons induce 
their disaffection towards his govern- 
ment, 63. Treacherously sacrifices to™ 
their resentment Hubert de Burgh, 
20. Disavows ‘‘ Magna Charta,”’ and 
rejects the limitations to the royal 
authority prescribed by it, 195, Pro- 
cures from the pope the interdiction 
of tournaments, 308, & 

flenary the Fourth of England palliates 
his usurpation with the pretence of 
title, and the impeachment of that of 
the rightful claimant, Richard the 
Second, 114. Procures his assassi- 
nation, 404, 
enby the Seconth of ®ngland. The ex- 

'} pedient by which he disparageq the 
authority of the barons, 65, 1%5. To a 
confirm his claim to the crown, mar- 
ries the daughter of Edward the 
Fourth, 115. The expedient by which 
he disparaged the pretensions of Lam_ 
bert Simnel, 407. Treacherousty so- 
licits the execution of- the Eart of 
Suffolk, 556, | 

Henry the Eighth of England. Tis 
successful measures to the abrogation 
of the authority of the Church of 
Rome within his dominions, 174. 
Treacherously executes the Earl of 
Saffolk, 516. 

Henry the Fourth of France prefers to 
the public service ministers of ability, 
107, 

ffindoos, Their singular principle of re- 
ligions toleration, 133. : 

itipparchus. See ‘* Harmodius and 
Artstogitan,” 

Horace. Quoted, 160, 209. 

flubert de Burgh. See “ Henry the 
Hhird”* and ‘* John,"’ Kings of Eng- 
land. 

ffuguenots. Their obstinate defence of 
Rochelle induced by the former mer- 
ciless conduct of the Romm Catho- 
hes, 399, Character of their armies, 

Obs 

fduntingdon, Earl of, solicits the ad- 
herence of the Puritans by contract- 
ing the character of their patron, 352. 
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I. J. 
Jacquicrie, a description of French in. 
surgents, immediately suppressed, 
459, 


Jaffer, Anioine, betrays the couspiracy 
of the Marqness of Bedmar for the 
abolition of the government of Venice; 
267. 

James thé First of England, His Hte- 
rary character a disparagement to the 
dignity of his government, 104. 

James the Second of England. Usurps 
the authority of Parliament, 111. 
The judicious policy observed by the 
conductors of the revolution in which 
nis government was abolished, 117, 
123, The condition of the govern- 
ment at the time of the commence- 
thent of the execution of the revolu- 
tion, avgpicious to that proceeding, 
366, His army supperts the revolu- 
tion, 43h, 446. We declines the mili- 
tary assistance of France, 503. ‘The 
conductors of the rev olution exact the 
dismission of his successor’s foreign 
auxiliaries, 498. 

James the First of Scotland, attempt- 
ing to abrogate the pre-eminence of 

- the barons, ts assaTsinated "4. * 

_ James the Second of Scotland trea- 
wheronsly assassinates the Harl of 
Dougtas, 531, 

James the Third of Scotland. His pre- 
dilection for the arts of music, &e., 
aud the society of their professors, in- 
duces disaffection on the part of the 
nobles, 101. “heir politic association 
of his son to their cause, 466. 

Janisuries. The character of this fo*te, 
363, 440. The expedient by which 
Mahmoud the Second encountered 
their licentious spirit, 363, 443, 

fbrahim, the Sultan, through an indig- 

nity done the Mufti, is assassinated, 45. 

Jehan, Shah. His prudent judgment 
concerning religious toleration, 1-4. 

Jerodoam, to confirm his usurpation, 
cultivates idolatry, 118. 

Jews. The international tendency of 
their religion, 146. Their religious 
versatility, 184. The ill success of 
their theocracy, 185. 

fgnorance of its subjects the security of 
despotism, 59. To enforce ignorance 
and meanness of understanding on the 
part of the laity, the policy of the sa- 
cerdttal order, 155. See * Hduca- 
fien.’ @ 

| India, Civil inequality of the natives of, 
57. See ‘' Hindoos,”’ 

Fadignity. See ‘* Disaffection proceeding 
from.’ 

faequalify of condition. , See “ Disaf- 
Feekinnt proceeding from.”’ 
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Inquisition. Its anti-revolutionary etfica- 
cy, 237. . 

Insult. What is the customary principle 
of it, 390. What is the policie quality 
of it, 390. What insults are qualified 
to satisfy this policy, 390. What are 
not so qualified, 394. 

interdiction, the effect of, to enforce 
desire, 182. 

don, King of England. His attempts 
to abrogate the pre-eminence of the 
barons induce their disaffection to- 
wards his government, 63. By the. 
advice of Hubert de Durgh, abates 
the importance of the barons through 
the inverse exaltation of the commons, 
124, Disayows ‘* Magna Charta,”’ 
and rejects the limitations to his au- 
thority prescribed by it, 194. Pro- 
cures his nephew, Prince Arthur, to 
be imprisoned, deprived of sight, cas- 
trated, and, finally, assassinated, 406, 

John the Second of Castille. Treacher- 
ously sacrifices to the resentment of 
the disaffected Alvaro de Luna, 329. 

John Basilovitch, Czar of Russia, to pre- 
vent the conversion into revolutionary 
enterprise of the disaffection enter. 
_tained towards his government, on 


Le ahis sonquest of Novogorod, removes 


i 


to his own dominions the more influ- 
ential inhabitants, 764. 

Joseph the Second of Austria. Hts 
Belgic subjects resent his conces- 
sions, 9. 

freland. The disaffection of the infe- 
rior class of the people, proceeding 
from their civil incapacitation, ac- 
counted for, 57. The apposite po- 
licy of Great Britain towards, 82, 91. 
The actual policy, 82. Its peculiar 
revolutionary disqualificatiohs, 51, 
433,4¢1,496. The propagation of reli- 
gious antipathy perversely abetted by 
the government, 142, Execution of 
the enterprise formed for the abolition 
of the British government, in 1803, 
commences with the assassination of 
Lord Kilwarden, 376. The policy of 
that measure considered, 376, The 
anti-revolutionary policy of the go- 
yernment condemned, 90. The souree 
of the practice of civil assassination 
and its remedy, 423. Conductors of 
the enterprise formed for the abolition 
of the government, in 1798, have re- 
course to foreign auxiharies, 490. 
The policy of this measure consi- 
dered, 496. 

Trene. See “ Mahomet the Second.” 

Isabel, Queen of England. Her politic 
rev olutionary pretence, 463, 

Italy. Its obstifate resistance? to Frede- 
ric Barbarogsn indueed hy the clu- 
rauter of ifs eause, 406. | 
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Jugurtha. Accidental discayery of a 
conspiracy against him, 279. 

Julian, Count, resents, by revolutionary 
measures, an indignity done him hy 
Roderic King of Spain, 44, 494. 

Justice of the Peace. 'The objectionable 
character of this officer, 163. 

Juvenal, Quoted, 413. 


K. 


Kawah, the Persian blacksmith. His 
revolutionary ise against the 
goverament of Persia induced by an 
accident, 289, 

Keiling betrays the ‘ Ryehouse Plot,’’ 
270 | 


Khuilleel, Sultan, Shah of Persia. His 
attachment to his mistress is consi- 
dered to be indicative of a mean spi- 
rit, and resented by his deposition, 
102. 

Kosciusko. His reluctant expedient to 
the conciliation of the support of his 
revolutionary enterprise, on the part 
of the peasantry of Poland, 355, An 
expedient by which he procured arms 
for his revolutionary levies, 483. 


f 


I. 


Lacedemon. See ‘‘ Helvts,’’ ** Lycur. 
gus,”’ * Agis,” 

Lacedemonians. Their lenient military 
policy, 400. 

La Fayette. A notable apophthegm of, 
258. ' 

La Vendée. Barbarous predilection of 
its people towards despotism, 9. 

Laud, Archbishop. Treacherously sa- 
crificed to the resentment of the dis- 
affected by Charles the First, 21, 

Lazzaroni. The means by which they 
were destroyed, 365. 

Leicester, Hari af, solicits the adherence 
of the Puritans by contracting the 
character of their patron, 35%, 

Lenity or severity in revolutionary con- 
tests, the policy of, considered, 399, 

Leonidas. His bold expedient to secure 
the devotion of his followers at Ther- 
mopyle, 390. 

Licinius Stolo, a Roman of the Plebeian 





order, proposes to secure equality of | 


condition among the Romans, 39. 
His futile expedient to that end, 39. 
Proposes the admissibility of the 
Plebeian order to the consulate, 351. 
‘The expedient by means of which he 
solicited the support of the order, 351. 

Longinus insults the Emperor Aurelian, 
who revenges it by his death, 397. 

Lovat, Eari of. His fors‘tude in death, 
247. ° 


INDEX. 
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Louis ihe Sixth abates the impertance 
of the barons through the inverse 
exaltation of the commons, 125. 

Louis the Eleventh. A notable apoph- 
theem of, 192, 

Louis the Thirteenth. Vis courtiers, in 
compliment to him, retrench their 
beards, 71. -Disparages himself by 
preferring to the public service in- 
competent ministers, 106. * 

Louis the Fourteenth revenges an in- 
sult of the Dutch, 396, 

Louis the Sixteenth. Concedes in vain 
the objects of the revolution, 12. 
Apology for his death, 260. His 
army supports the revolution, 430. 
Consents to the institution of the 
National Guard, 452, His impolitic 
convention of the States-general, 471, 
369; and recourse to the employ 
ment of a foreign military #orce, 503. 

Louis the Eighteenth interdicts the 
tradesmen of Paris from opzning their 
shops on Sunday, 67. 

Louis Philippe, King of France. At- 
tempted assassination of him, 238. 
Impolicy of the treatment exhibited 
towards the offenders, 238, 

Louis Bonaparte reconciles the United 

“ Provincés to hic government by the 
preferment of natives to the public 
employments, 9%. a r 

Loyola, Ignatius. His motives to the 
entertainment of religion, 170. 

4ucan resents, by revolutionary mea. 
sures, the Emperor Nero’s disparage. 
ment of his poem # Pharsalia,’’ 47. 
Quoted, 34, 112, 399: 

Lucretia, the rape of, induces the abo- 
I.tion of the government of théTar- 
quins, 1, 286, 431, 

Luther, The sense entertained, on the 
part of his proselytes, of the justice 
of his cause, qualified him to success- 
fully oppose the church of Rome, 455. 

Lycurgus. Proposes to secure equality of 
condition among the Lacedemonians, 
39. His futile expedient to that end, 
39. The miquitous civil distinctions 
established by his constitution, 53. 


M, 


Machiavelli. A position of his qualified, 
10, 

Medrid, the inhabitants of, resent by 
insurrection the attempted abréation 
of their custom of castirty their or- 
dure into the streets, 69. 


| Mahmoudihe Second. Procuresfromhis 


| 


army the adoption of tactics, &c. of 
the European soldiery, 72, The ex- 
pedient by nagans of which he encoun- 
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“tered the Hoeentious spirit of the Jani- 
saries, 444, Its policy considered, 
363. 

Afahomet is invited to the government 
of Medina, 345. 

Mahomet the Second. Treachierously sa- 
crifices to the public resentment, the 
Aga of the Janisaries whom he had 
employed in the assassination of his 
brother, 19. Vindicates his self- 
denial by the sacrifice of Irene, 102%, 

Mahomet the Fourth, to prevent the 
conversion into revolutionary enter- 
prise of the disaffection entertained 
towards his government, on his con- 
quest of Podolia, removes to Turkey 

™ the more influential inhabitants, 263, 

Mamelukes. The character of this order 
of soldiery, 443. 

Mar, Earl of, collects his revolution- 
ary followers, under the pretence of 
a ‘' Tiunting-mateh,’* 308. 

March, Earl of, resents, by desertion of 
his cause, an indignity done him by 
Robert the Third of Scotland, 45. 

Mardonius, a general of Xerxes, at- 
tempts in vain the corruption of the 
Athenians, 320. 

Margaret, Queen of England. Her at- 
tempts to procure thee treacherens 
assassination of the chief adherents 

_ of tEe house of York, 508. 

ifarriaze between the people of coun- 
tries politically united conduces to 
their moral identification, 187. 

‘“Massucre of Paris.’ The massacre of 
the Protestants, ynder the reign of 
Charles the JNinth, 507. 

‘« Massacre of Stockholm.’ The mas- 
secre of the chiefs of the Swedish ngq- 
tion, under the reign of Christian the 
Second of Denmark, 513. 

‘ Massacre of Haeriem.’' The massacre 
of its inhabitants, under an order of 
the Duke of Alva, 514. 

Massanielio. His insurrection induced 
by an accident, 288. 

Meanness of the Gavernment. See “ Dis- 
affection proceeding from.’’ 

Medici. See ‘‘ Pazzi family.” 

Afina, a general of the Spanish govern- 
ment, orders the execution of the in- 
nocent mother of a revolutionary ge- 
neral in terrorem, 402. 

Monasteries. Their existence adverse to 
the policy of governments, 144, 

Money. How far capable of conducing 

- tg the success of civil war, 460. 

Monmouth, Duke of. Wis ambition dis- 
countenanced by the people, 123. 
His impolitic initiation of his revo- 
lutionary enterprise, 463, 

Montesquieu vindicates the qualification 
of the people to the due delegation of 
political authority, 202. 
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Montrose, Marquis of. An expedient ty 
which he provided arms for his mili- 
tary levies, 483. 

Morea, the government of, usurped by 
its Turkish auxilianies, 501. 


N. 


Nadir Shak, being discovered to enter- 
tain the purpose of destroying the 
discoverer, is assassinated, 93. The 
revolt and massacre of the inkabit- 
ants of Delhi induced by an accident, 
248. 

Napoleon, Atthe head of the revolution- 

ary army, usurps the government, 

243, ‘Proposes to combat the disaf- 

fection entertained towards his go- 

yernment by means of an expedient 
which, eventually, serves to enforce 
it, 24, Prefers to the public service 
ministers of ability, 106, Overrules 
the meanness of his extraction by the 

splendour of his achievements, 110. 

Method proposed for his assessina- 

tion, 302. Procures the death of the 

Duke of Enghien, 410. Apology for 

that measure, 410. Spaniards resent 


« hidenlightened concessions, 4. Trans- 


ported to St. Helena, 408. Army of 

* Louis the Eighteenth deserts, in a 
body, on the field of battle, to his 
standard, 426. His judgment of the 
superior military efficiency of the 
musket-and-bayonet, 475. 

National Identity. In what it consists, 
433. 

Nero. His meanness of taste conduces 
to disaffection towards his govern- 
ment, 98. His engaging personal 
appearance counteracts his objection- 
able character, 107. An ineffectual 
conspiracy for his assassination, 274. 
See ‘' Lucan,” ‘ Quintian.”’ 

Nerva. The character of his govern- 
ment qualifies him to tolerate political 
defamation, 343. 

Ney, Marshal. Engages his army to 
support the cause of Napoleon, 420. 
Treacherously executed, 515. 

Nieholas, Emperor of Russia, to en- 
force disaffection towards the govern - 
ment of the Sultan Mahmoud the 
Second, intercepts the supply of corn 
to Constantinople, 346. 

Novoyorod, See '' John Basiiovitch.”’ 


0. 


Orange, William Prince af, discovering 
the vindict{¥e purposes uf the court 
of Spain, jlroceeds to tle execution 
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of his revolutionary enterprise, 94, 
40), 373. <A delicate instance of his 
revolutionary finesse, 318. His po- 
litic proposal to associate to the cause 


of the disaffected, the Prince of Astu- | 


Tias, the son of Philip the Second, 
460, Is assassinated, 409. The 
futility of that measure, 409. 

Orange, Maurice Prince of. At the head 
of the revolutionary army, usurps the 
government of the United Provinces, 
#43. Conspiracy against him be- 
trayed, 268. Method proposed for 
his assassination, 301. 

Orean the First, The Sultan, to prevent 
the conversion into revolutionary en- 
terprise of the disaffection entertained 
towards his government, on his con- 
quest of Thrace, removes to Turkey 
the more influential inhabitants, 263, 

Orlecns, Duke af. Conductors of the 
French revolution of 1729 avail them- 
selves of his defection from his fa- 
mily, 326; and of his mercenary 
popularity, 347. 

Gihman the First, ‘The expedient by 
which Meryan, his secretary, pro- 
cured his assassination, 358. 

Giko. The source of his disaffection to- 
wards the government of Galba partly. 
the distressful state of his affairs, 33. 
His judgment concerning the time 
auspicious to the commencement of 
the execution of a revolution, 367. 

P. 

Padilla, Don Juan de. See “ Charles 
the Fifth.” 

‘* Parliament, Rump.’’ The ludicrous 
character of the insult of it by the 
royalists, 394. 

Parliamentary Reformation of the 
United Kingdom, Its effect on the 
character of the government, 26, 203, 
The worthy exercise of their political 
anthonty by the reformed constituen- 
cres, 203. 

Parry, Doctor. lis proposed assas- 
sination of Queen Elizabeth aisco- 
yered, 278. 

Party-names. What is the customary 

principle of them, 381, What is the 

politic quality of them, 382. What 
are qualified to satisfy this policy, 

(1) ‘To be assumed by the party from 

which they proceed, 3£2, (2) To be 

assigned to the adverse party, 384. 

Those employed in the revolution in 

which was abolished the government 

of Charles the First of England, de- 
scribed, 382, 385, S86; in the revo- 
lution ix; which wasabolished the 
rovernmegt of Louis th’ Sixteenth of 
France, $63, 385, 3863; in that in 
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which was abolished the governpient 
in the Netherlands of Philip the Se- 
cond of Spain, 384, and ia that in 
which was established the national 
independence of the United States of 
America, 386, described. 

Party-songs. What is the customary 
principle of them, 387. What is the 
politic quality of them, 387. 

Patriotism, The nature of this passion, 
258. 

Panui, Emperor of Russia. Challenges 
the English and other ministers to 
fight, 107. Abetted in this by his 
enemies, S18. 

Paul, Father. His ignorant recom. 
mendation of the partial administra» 
tion of justice between the rich and 
poor, 423, 

Pazzi Family, Resent, by revolutionary 
measures, the indignities dgne them 
by the Medici, 46. The secret of 
their conspiracy faithfully preserved, 
269. The means by which the as- 
sassination of Lorenzo de Medici was 
disappointed, 415. | 

Pedra, Don, of Portugal, to confirm 
his usurped authority, marries the 
wife of the deposed prince, 120, 

Pefoporesiag War. @Sce ‘ Pericies.’ 

' Penn, Myr. condemns the pripciple of 
gratnitows tee, ] Gis” 

Pericles. His politic originatl | 
Peloponesian war, 23. 

Persia. General political defamation 
tolerated by its despotic governmem™, 
333. See “ Kam@h,”’ 

Peter the Great, Procures from the Rus- 
sian women the adoption of the Ger- 

-Inan costume, 71, The methods by 
which he disguised his enterprise for 
the abolition of the government of his 
sister Sophia, 308, 321, Dismisses 
her to a convent, 308. Extinguishes 
the military order of the Strelitzes, 
443, 

Peter the Third of Russia, being dis- 
covered to entertain the purpose of 
destroying his wife, Catherine the 
Second, is deposed and assassinated, 
15, 94, 405,512. His dead body is 
exposed to public view, 418. His 
attempt to enforce the retrenchment 
of their beards upon the clergy, and 
upon his army the adoption of the 
Prussian uniform, induces their disaf- 
fection, 69. His personal meanness 
induces disaffection towards his go- 
vernment, 109. A measuge by which 
he perversely enforced the sense of 
this meanness, 109, 

Peter the Fourth of Arragon rejects the 
limitation to his authority recognised 
by himself, 196, 

Philip the Second of Spain. Disaffeeted 
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“cowards the Protestant governments 
of Engiand and the United Provinces, 
5. _Alienates the Flemish by the 
preferment of Spaniards to the pub- 
lic employments, 66. Rejects the 
limitations to his authority recognised 
by himself, 194. See‘ Grange, }ul- 
Bam Prince of2' 

Philip the Fifth of Spain. lis attempt- 
ed abrogation and contravention of 
the customs of the Spaniards, and 
preferment of Frenchmen to the pub- 
lic employments, induces the disaf- 
fection of the former towards his go- 
vernment, GG. 

Piccinino, Jacopo. Treacherously assas- 

~ sinated at the instance of Ferdinand 
King of Naples, 510. 

Pisa. On an occasion of public disaster 
Count Ugolino appointed dictator, 
291, 344. 

Pisistra¥us. Usurps the government of 
Atheng, L11. Under the pretence of 

personal danger, persuades the Athe- 
nians to allow him a military ruard, 
292. Prepares the inferior citizens 
for a popular demonstration in fa- 
vour of his usurpation, by means of 
charitable largesses, &c. 347. 

Plato, the sale ojate public emplcy- 
ments reprobated by, 199, 

Padolic. "See Mahomet the Fourth,” 

.oland.* Disparagement of the pre. 
eminence of the nobles, involved in 
the constitution of 1791, induces 
“heir disaffection towards the govern- 
ment, G4. he Pope procures from 
the Poles the‘ retrenchment of their 
beards, 70. Its habitually anarchical 
Sfte, 74. The nature of its aneient 
government, E16. Its national inde- 
pendence sacrificed by recourse to 
foreign auxiliaries, 495; and, medi- 

ately, by the intolerance of the clergy, 
136. At the commencement of the 
revolt in 1794, the government of 
Russia disarms the native soldiery, 
454; and to prevent the conversion 
into revolutionary enterprise of the 
disaffection entertained towards it, 
removes to its own dominions the 
more influential inhabitants, @64, 
Success of the partition-treaty en- 
forced by disunion among the public 
authorities of the country, 319, 367. 
Perverse policy of its revolutionary 
patrons, 305. Revolutionary disqua- 
lification of its peasantry, 305, 470. 
See ‘* Kosciuske,’ ‘ Zagonehek,” 
‘* Anjou, Duke of,” “ Batori, Ste- 
phen,” “ Sigismund Augustus.” 

Popular Assemblies, The practice of the 
government of the United Kingdom 
in relation to, 310, 338. 
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Porsenna, disaffected towards the re- 
publican government of Rome, 5. 

Portia preserves the secret of the con- 
spiracy for the assassination of Julius 
Cesar, 274. 

Portugal. The adoption, by the Prince 
Regent, of Brazil for the seat of his 
government, induces disaffection, 75. 
see ‘(dionzo,” “Braganza, Duke of.’ 

Post, detention of. An expedient for 
the initiation of revolutionary enter- 
prise, 377. Its policy considered, 377. 

Pre-eminence. See ‘‘ Disaffection pro- 
ceeding from the attempted abroga- 
fion or disparagement of.” 

Prynne, Mr. The punishment of his 
defamation enforces his popularity, 
339, 

Pugatehef#, a revolutionary impostor, 
claims the government of Russia, 
381, 469. | 

Pulteney, Mr. His offer of gratuitous 
public service objected to, 166, 


Q. 


Quintian by 


measures, the indignity involved in 


resents, revolutionary 


Nero, 47. 
Quinéifia. Her fidelity to her fellow 
, conspirators, 276. 


R. 


Raab. The impolitic insult of the Turks 
to the Austrians, at the siege of, 396. 

Raiiroads. Their tendency to extend a 
predilection towards democracy, ex- 
plained, 226. Their revolutionary im- 
portance, 378, 

Ravailiac, the assassin of Henry the 
Fourth of France. The policy from 
which his enterprise may be sup- 
posed to have proceeded, 231, 

Kehovoam. His notable insult to the 
Jewish nation, 44. Their fear of his 
tyranny mduaces his subjects to re- 
volt, 93. 

Heid, General. His worthy answer to 
an attempt to seduce him from the 
revolutionary cause of the British 
American colonies, 267. 

Religion. What the motive to its ob- 
servance, 140. The principle from 
which religious belief is liable to ob- 
tain, 169. Disparagement of, to 
what degree to be tolerated, 141. 
Description of the religious, accord- 
ing to the different degrees of their 
entertainmegt of religiund 181, Re- 
hgious dissvnters : their superior sus- 
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ceptibility of worldly thrift and nu- 
merical increase, accounted for, 226. 
Of Church of Rome: Reprehended, 

995, Protestant: Its distinguishing 
tenet, 227. Its congenial policy the 
encouragement of education, 227. The 
confined nature of the Reformation, 

. 296. Political: Jts objectionable cha- 
racter, 151. In what cases capable 
of utility, 1435. Its clergy habie to 
the entertainment of disaffection. to- 
wards democracy, 220. See * Reli - 
gious zeal"? ‘* Religious difference,” 
‘ Religious toleration,’ “‘ Religious 
conformity,” “ Clergy.” 

Refiyious -real. Governments fiable to 
be compelled to measures of into- 
lerance by, and how, 134. What 
persons obnoxious to the entertain- 
ment of, 137, 170. By what means 
to be prevented from becoming epi- 
demic, and abated when it has be- 
come so, }38, Judgment of the 
Emperor Aurengzebe concerning the 
political tendency of, 189. The pro- 
pagation of, perversely abetted by 
the government of Ireiand, 142. 

Religivus difference. Of disaffection 


proceeding from. See ‘‘ Disaffection.” 
Religious ioleration, is the policy o* go-. 


vernments, 134. When it is to be 
considered perfect, 133. Tiberius 
Cesar, hig commendable sentiment 
concerning, 134. Singular priaciple 
of, on the part of the Hindoos, 1:33. 
How it is that governments become 
compelled, against their wills, to 
measures of intolerance, 134. By 
what means the power of extending 
religious toleration to their subjects 
to be secured, 136. Conduces to 
indifference ; Interdiction, to enforce 
attachment, 182, 

Religious conformity. By what means 
to be conciliated, 168. By what 
means to be compelled, 179. 


Revolution, What is meant by, 1. The . 


triple process of it, 3. 

Revolutionary cause. What is meant 
by, 2. Support te be enjoyed by, 
depends on its character, 454. 

Revolutionary enterprise. In what.cases 
the conversion of disaffection into it 
obtains, 231. The mode of estimating 
its policy explained, 231. Who are 
most liable to the entertainment of it, 
296, 238, Its policy influenced by 
the means of the execution of it en- 
joyed, 239. Its entertainment liable 
to be influenced by its justifiableness, 
245. An expedient to prevent the 
conyersio’: into, of disaffection pro- 
ceeding rom foreigi government, 
263. How it is, that\occasions of 
public danger are capabie of coadu- 

‘, 


~ a i 
™ 





cing to the prevention of, 290. Toe 
solicitation or pretence of public dan- 
ger, a mean to the prevention of, 
291. The methods, in general, by 
which to be executed and counter- 
acted, 299 Preparation for the exe- 
cution and counteraction of it, 300. 
In what consists the commencement 
of the execution of a revolution, and 
what, consequently, is to be consi- 
dered preparation, 300. ‘The general 
policy or nature of measures of revo- 
lutionary preparation, 301. What 
are the measures qualified to satisfy ° 
this policy. (J.) Measures qualified 
to elude the notice of the government, 
301, 1. The secret juxta position of 
the instruments of personal destruc- 
tion, 301. % The copeiliation of 
secondary disaffection, through the 
covert dissemination of a gense of 
political justice among the subjects 
of the government, 301, 43. The 
covert conciliation of the army of the 
government, 306. 4. ‘Fhe covert 
procuration of a military force for 
the counteraction of it, 306. (2.) 
Measures qualified to mislead the 
ee enent of the government, 307. 
. The ewtertainrgent of the revolu- 
enterprise on the rt of a 
portion 6 ent itne ", 307. 
2. The collection o 
means, under the pretence of cus- 
tomary assemblies, shows, or exer- 
cises, 307. 3, The. institution 4f 
sinister associations by the chiefs of 
the disaffected, qualigfed to engage 
the accession of, and concentrate, the 
~digaffected, 310. 4. The disparage- 
ment of the government, under the 
pretence of a desire to vindicate its 
authority against the disparagement 
of its ill-advisers, 311. The danger 
which this feint is liable to induce, 
and on which its policy depends, 317. 
5. The solicitation of offensive mea- 
sures on the part of the government 
towards those whose support to the 
revolutionary enterprise is desired, 
318, 6. The covert solicitation of 
disunion among the members of the 
government, 319. 7, Self-disparage- 
ment on the part of the disaffected, 
321. {3.) Measures qualtfied to in- 
timidate the government, 321. How 
it is that governments are obnoxious 
to revolutionary intimidation,, 322. 
How it conduces tu secure,fhe success 
of the revolution, 322. ‘Phe means 
by which it is to be enforced: 1. 
The entertaiument of the revolution- 
ary enterprise on the part of a por- 
tion of the government itself, 322. 


?. The entertainment of the revolu- 
Ce ad 
* 






INDEX. 535 


| tionary enterprise on the part of an 


115; and the imputation of his au- 
+fmportant member of the family of 


thority to the will of the people, 120. 


the government, 326. 3. The dispa- 
ragement of the government by law- 
ful means, 326. 4. Exemplary ven- 
geance exercised on some conspicu- 
ous adherent of the government, 327. 
5. The conciliation of secondary dis- 
affection, 329. (4.) Measures qua- 
lified to foil the counteraction of the 
government, 329. 1. Political defa- 
mation. See ‘‘ Defamation.”’ 2, The 
‘ golicitation of public disaster, 344. 
The danger to which this expedient 
is liable, and on which its policy de- 
nds, 346. 3. The conciliation of 
personal popularity on the part of 
the entertainers of the enterprise, 
347, 4. The engagement, in the cén- 
duct of the revolutionary enterprise, 
of such in whom those of whom the 
su@port is to he conciltated are ca- 
pable of confidence, 347, 406, 5. 
TLS conciliation of a belief on the 
part of those of whom the support 1s 
desired, of the enjoyment on the part 
of the entertainer of the enterprise 
of divine approbation and favour, 
349. &. The involution in the suc- 
cess of the revolution of the infer 

of those whd@e suppétt of thé&en 
ye is desired, 350. 7. The ais- 
agowal of whatever may serve to dis- 
parage the character of the enterprise, 
352. 8. Committing to the resent- 
ment of the government those the 
support @f whom is desired, 357. 9. 
The eml@rrafsment of the collection 
of the ffublic revenue, 359. 10, In- 
tellizence of the purposes entertained, 
and proceedings on fost, on®thé part 
of the government, 359. 11. Mea- 
sures peculiar to the military state, 
361. Of the time of the commence- 
ment of the execution of the revolu- 
tion, 366. What are the times most 
auspicious to, 366. Of the manner” 
of the commencement of the execu- 
tion of, 347. 
Revolutionary government. 
vernment.”' 
Revolutfionary warfare, What are the 
pertinent modes of it, 487. 

Reynolds betrays the conspiracy of 1795, 
for the abolition of the British go- 
vernment in Ireland, 269, 

Rhea Sylvia. The politic dedication of 
her to the service of Vesta by the 
usurper Amulius, 406. 

Rich@d the Second of England. His 
assassination procured by Henry the 
Fourth, 405. 


See ** (ro- 


And, to reconcile the adherents of 


the family of Lancaster, marries a 


Rienzi. 


Robert the Third of Scotland. 


member of it, 116. Solicits support 
to hia cause by the affectation of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, 350. The expe- 
dient by which he concilieted the 
support of his nsurpation on the part 
of certain noblemen, 358, 391. Re- 
presented to have procured the assas- 
sination of his nephews, 405. 

His revolutionary enterprise, 
35. 

See 
‘ March, Haré of.’ 


Roderic, King,of Spain. See ‘ Julian, 


Rome. 


Count.” 

Admits to political equality 
the conquered countries, 73. On oc- 
cagions of public danger, dictator ap- 
pointed, 291. The success of the 
projected usurpation by Julius and 
Augustus Cesar enforced by internal 
disunion, 321. Its government dis- 
posed of by its armies, 126, 444. 
Their revolutionary spirit encouraged 
by a custom of the emperors, 450. 
Debtors of: Their distressful condi- 
tion induces disaffection towarda the 
government, 33, 238. Slaves of: 
Their civil inequality the source of 
their disaffection towards the govern- 
ment, 54, 238. Offer their services 
to Catiline, 54. Plebeian order of: 
Their impatience of their civil inequa- 
lity not exhibited until the danger of 
foreign war had subsided, 22. Policy 
observed by the senate in this respect, 
22, Their civil mequality the source 
of their disaffection towards the go- 
vernment, 56. Marriage of a Patri- 
cian with a Plebeian interdicted by 
law; 48. Their honourable exercise 
of their political freedom, 202. Their 
primitive abhorrence of assassination, 
323, Constancy with which they 
contended for a division of conquered 
territory, effect of their sense of 
the justice of the claim, 455. The 
systematic perjury of the senate to- 
wards them, 516. Church of: Cha- 
racterised, 225, 408. Its congenial 
policy to enforce the ignorance of the 
laity, 225, Favorable, therefore, to 
political tyranny, and, vice versé, 
favoured by it, 226. See “ Brutus,” 
“ Claudius,” “ Decemvirs,” “* Grac- 
chi,”? ‘' Licinius Sfolo,"’ ** Romans,” 
Romulus,” “ Social war. 


Romans. For the purpose of extinguish- 


ing the disaffection, induced by their 


Richard the Third of England. Palliates usurpation of th@ sovereignty of 
‘ his usurpation by the impeachment Greeg¥, remove tq Rome the influ- 
of the title of the rightful claimant, 


y entig’ citizens ofgAchma, 16, 263. 


eG 


Their lenient military policy, 400. 
Their case of exception, 403. 
Romulus. The unjust and dangerous 
civil distinctions established by his 
constitution, 13, 36, Incroaching 
on the authority of the senate, is 
assassinated by them, 63, 286. On 
the union of the Sabines with the 


Romans, compliments the former by. 


the adoption of their name, ‘* Qui. 
rites,’’ 86, . 

Russia, Boyars of, theiy barbarous 
predilection’ towards arbitrary go. 
vernment, &, 


improvement and prosperity ‘disap- 


pointed by the reluctant nature of 


her despotic government, 204. The 
personal measures of her piinces an 
inadequate succedaneum for the de- 
mocratic principle, 204, 
Yernment usurped by Ruric, its aux- 
lliary, 501, See * Anne’ Cathe 
Fine’? «6 Demetrius, © Nicholas,” 
** Peter the Great,” Peter the Lhird,” 
* Poland.”' : 


S. 


Satiust, Quoted, 3,39, 35, 446, 

‘* Sans-cuiottes.”” The impolicy of the 
adoption of this 
the conductors of the revolution in 
which was abolished the foverninent 
of Louis the Sixteenth, 355, 386, 

Seotland. Reason of the disaffection of 
the occupants of the property of the 
Roman Catholic church in that 


country, towards the government of. 


Charles the First, 63. The superior 
Influence among the laity enjoyed by 
its poor and lowly clergy, 158. On 
its union with England contracts for 
the observance of its laws, 76. See 
** James the First and Third of Scot. 
land,” “ Edward the First,? “* Co- 
myn, John,” ** Covenanters.” 
Sejanus, the minister of Tiberius, sug- 
gests to him the segregation of the 
city-guard, 434. 
Selim the First, 
the Mussulman 
his subjects, 72. 
Selim the Second. The general dignity 
of his character excuses his faults, 9, 
100, 
severity, or lenity, in revolutionary 
contests, the policy of, considered, 
399, 
Shakspear, Quoted, 214, 246, 277. 
Sicilian Vespers. The massacre of the 
French so called, induced by an acci- 
dent, 2#7, “4 
Sigismund, King OF Sweden. 


His contravention of 
customs tolerated by 


ee. 
iy & CON- 


Her susceptibility of 


The go- 


name on the part of. 


a 


travention of the*customs of h’s suh- e 


~“., 


INDEX, 


jects, application te the service a” 

Poland of the revenue. of Sweider.,. 

and selection of that country, in pre- 
ference to this, for the seat of his go- 
vernment, resented by the abolition 
of it, 67, 75, 2 | 

Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, 
preserves the peace of the kingdom, 
during the period of the teformation, 
by precluding the Entrance of dog.’ 
matising clergy, 136, | 

Stmnel, Lambert, The expedient by 
which his pretensions were disparaged 
by Henry the Seventh, 407, 

Social war, The expeient by which 
the Romans proposed to induce'Mis. 
union among the confederates, 17, 

‘Spain. lis people resent the enlightened 
concessions of Napoleon, 9. The ac- 
cident by which her American colu. 
nies obtained a revolutionary military 
force, 452. Its government uslirped 
successively by Carthaginian and Ro- 
man, 501, and Moorish, 494, auxili- 
aries, See Philip the Second,” 
‘' Philin the Third,” “ Charles the 
Fifth,? “‘ Padilla, Don Juan fle,” 

“ Carlos, Don? + iMeadrid,”? 

Spier. The employment of, to the dis. 


yewsovery of revolutionary conspiracies, 
ton expedient of governments, 981. 









into two kinds: 231. 

proceed : 

‘to be counteracted, 981]. 
be observed in the employment of 
them, 284. In what cases their em- 
ployment justifiable, 284.8 Their uni- 
versally detested chafacted 284, 

Strafford, Earl of. Treacheréusly sacri- 
ficed. fo the resentment of the dis-4 
affertea by “Charles the First, 2t, 
327. 

Strelitzes, an order of military force of 
Kussia. Its character, 443. Extin- 
guished by Peter the Great, 443, 

Suffolk, Earl of. Treacherously exe. 
cuted by Henry the Eighth, 516, 

Sully, Duke of. An apophthegm of, 499, 

Sweden. Resumption by Charles the 
Ninth and Tenth of the alienated 
property of the crown induces dia. 
affection of the claimants, 62, An 
Occasion of public distress conduces 
fo the extinction of democrucy, 345, 
Christian the Second of Denmark 
procures the assassination of the chief 
citizens, 513, See «& Sigismund’? 
' Charles the Lwetfih,’ « Gueta- 
nus,’ * Charles the Fourteenth» © 

Switzerland. The superior infitence 
among the laity enjoyed by its poor 
and lowly clergy, 158. Nature of its 
democracy, 197, Anecdote of, two 
patriots of, 247. See * Grisler 3? | 





Cauticns to 


Sylla revenges an insult Of the Athe- 


fo _ 
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INDEX. 


snips,” 395." His® anti-revolutionary 
sipohiey condéensied, 403. 


- 


Ls 


‘Tacitus, His supposed Somnitenidatién [> 


of the gombination of dependent 
and’ independent goyernment, 212, 
” Quoted 9, 3%, 33, 80, 81, 99, 107, 
128, 129, 134, 212, 276, 324, 341, 


Ps ‘434. 
eamerlan an insurrection against, of 
» the-i “~abitants of Ispahan, induced _ 


by an dceident, 288. 


Parpeiine. The cause of the abolition of ». 


i their government, 1... Advantage- 
ously conduct their revolutionary pre- 


parafions in a foreign country, 28. | 


Their -ineffectual conspiracy for the 


destruction of the senate, 277. Their ~ 


army s"pports the revolution in which - 
their government was abolished, 431. 
See ‘‘ Lucretia.”’ 


eee are procured to cheerfully sdgct : 


. the dress of the conquered Chinese, 
‘71. The means employed by them, 


*. on their conquest of China, to extin-° 


- guish the sense~of natinnal iden T 
- on the/yart of tne ere 820° 
ell. se  Grisler.” © ae 
sYiebaisy Theein, insulting answer to an: 
" avvertare of Alexander the Great, 392. 
Thrace,,. See ** Orcan the Fist. t 
| thrasybulus, Athenian general, con- 
-? ciliates the o -fection of the army of 
“ the thirty terants, 449. 
_Fiberius Cesar, proposes to sacrifice to 
. Public resentment the centnrion wom 
” he had employed in the assassination 
a of Postumus Agrippa, 18. His com- 
» mendable sentiment concerning reli- 
gious toleration, 134. 
Tithes. A source of disparagement to 
the sacerdotal order in the estima- 
tion of the laity, 157. 
Tournaments interdicted by the Pope, 
* at the instance of Henry the Third of 
England, 308. 
Trajan. The character of his govern- 
- : ment qualifies him to tolerate political 
* defamation, 343. 
Turkey. The servile spirit of its sub- 
jects, 8. See ‘* Amurath,’’ “ Baja- 
» get,” ‘* Mahomet,’ ‘* Mahmoud,” 
—« Selim.” - a 
Tytans insult Alexander the Great 
throw’ their ill-treatment of his he- 
_ralds, 391. 


apt 


Vander Mersch, General of the revolu- 
tionary army of the Netherlands, in 


“ 349" $43, 345) 349,°368, 42, 427, 


r th 


the contest with the government of Jo- 
seph the Second.. His judicious mi- 
itary policy, 489. .. it tin 

Venice. See “ Jafier, Antoine.’ 

" Vespasian, to enforce disaffection to- 
wards the government of Vitellius, in- 
tercepts the public supply of corn, 
346. To conciliate the belief of his 
divine authority, affects the perfor- 
mance of miracles, 349. re 

Virgil. Quoted, 402. ae 

Virginia. The attempt upon her chas- 
tity by Appius Claudius induces the 

_ abolition of the government of the 
Decemvirs, 286, 431. .. | 
"irtue dnd vice. Relative and contin- 
gent, 416, 

* Voltaire... An — of, 316, 
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Ugolino, Count, on an occasion of public 
- disaster appointed dictator by the Pi- 
sans, 291. ) 
_ Union, international. What requisite 
» to the satisfaction of its principles. 
‘See “ Disaffection proceeding from 
forcign government. By what méans,’ 


Ripe i. , 
United ion. ‘Character of ‘its 
af atmy, 127. Nature of its govern- 
q ment explained, 24. Its government 

about to become a virtual democracy, 
26, 211. To the conciliation of sup- 
port, employs the sleight of soliciting 
and pretending the existence of public 
“danger, 293. Its practice in relation 
to popular assemblies, 310, 338. See 
_ .** England” and ‘ Greht Britain.” 
United Provinces. See ‘‘ Louis Bona- 
parte,”’ ** Anjou, Duke of,” © Or- 
ange, Prince. — of,”  ‘* Gueua;” 
“ Dutch.” . | 
United States. Their government a pure 
Specimen of democracy, 204. Their 
pre-eminent prosperity attributable to 
the democratic character of their go- 
_vernment, 204.. Superior political 
characters of their Presidents, 204. 
see ‘‘ dmerican Colonies of Great 
Britain.” 
_ Usurpation, The policy of usurpers, and 
general character of their govern- 
ment, 112. See * wee pro- 
} “ceeding from.”? ; 
WwW. 
Walsingham, Sir Francis. The expe- 
dient through which he became ac- 
«™ainted with the des‘ination of the 


‘anish *”..mada, 360; 
" arwick Duke of. Ri sents, by deser- 
} ition his cause, afl indignity doné 


538 


him by Edward the Fourth of En z- 
Jand, 4°. Margaret, queen of Henry 
the Sixth, attempts his assassination, 
509, | 

Washine ton. His fidelity, 243. His ga. 
gacious military policy, 450. His 
worthy arftswer to an insult on his 
countrymen, 456. 

‘* Wat” Tyler. His revolutionary enter- 
prise ag&inst the government of Rich.” 
ard the Second immediately extin- 
guished, 459 ; induced by an accident, 
289. Treacherously assassinated, 507. 

West Indies. Reasonable jealousy of 
the slave-owners of the education of 

_ their slaves, 60, ; 

William. the First of England. For the 
purpose of reconciling the English 
to his government, encourages inter- 
marriages between them and the 
Normans, 87. Revenges an insult of 
the King of France, 346. Character 
of his army, 447. 

“teherast. When interdicted, flou- 
rished; when tolerated, subsided, 189. 

Women. The faults of their govern. 

ment liable to toleration, 10. The 


INDEX. 


consequence of this, 10. The.c arac- 
ter of their government, 10. | 


X. 


Aimenes, Cardinal, His judicious mea- 
sures to the conciliation .of confor. 
mity on the part of the Moora sad 


Jews of Spain, 178, 


YY 


Feomanry cavalry, The obfPgtionable | 
character of this order of military 
force, 432. : ~ 


A. 


Zagonchek, a Polish insurgept, appre- 
hensive of the consequencez of delay, 
precipitates his revolutionary enter- 
prise, 373. 

Zumalecaregui, a Spanish revolution- 
ary general, His pertinent military 
policy, 491, . | 





THE END, 
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